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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The Geography in manuscript, (without any part of tfao 
Atlas,) ixras examined only by two distinguished teachers, 
who have replied to a friend of the author, who handed it 
to them, as follows: 

AW0 Haven^ May 22, 1888. 

Dear Sir: — At your request I have looked over as much 
of Mr. Huntington's Geography as my time would allow. 
Being in manuscript, it is somewhat difficult to form a de- 
cided judgment; my impressions however are very favor- 
able. The work appears to me to be judiciously planned, 
and is, no doubt, well executed. The " Descriptive or Read- 
ing Lessons," in particular, are well designed, and contain a 
^reat quantity of valuable information, embracing many 
important particulars not found in the School Geograpiiiea 
with which I am acquainted. 

WishinfiT the reverend author success, I am, dear Sir, very 
respectfully, yours, 

S. £. LOYELL, 
Principal of the LancaMerian Scho6L 



I have looked over somewhat hastily the "System of 
Modem Geography;" and although we are already bettfer 
supplied in this than in some.other departments, with con- 
venient manuals, yet I think this work will add to the facili- 
ties already afforded for the acquisition of geographical 
knowledge. The arrangement is simple and convenient; 
the tabular views copious and well arranged ; and the gene- 
ral style appears to be lucid and inviting. 

RAY PALMER. 

J>revs Haven, Y. L. iMiitute, May 26, 18S3. 
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PREFACE. 



Th0 Bcience of Gtography is one of incieaaing interest and importanoe. It 
it an essential branch of elementary education, and is calculated to awaken 
and cherish that spirit of curiosity and inquiry which is so natural to the ju- 
venile mind, and which under due regulation, often leads to the noblest and 
happiest results. Nor is it an unworthy theme for mature and cultivated 
minds, nor beneath the attention of men of learning and taste, nor is it im- 
portant merely as a source uf mental diversion and entertainment ; on thecon- 
tnryit opens a wide field for improving and profitable contemplation, is in 
many respects connected with the general circle of the sciences, and contri- 
btlteamore than is commonly supposed, to the formation of the scholar, the 
man of business, the patriot, and the philanthropist. Geographical know- 
ledge, more than any otner branches, is in its natnre progressive. The field it 
embraces is large, and has as yet been but superficially or partially surveyed. 
Of many parts of the world we are still extremely ignorant. They are yet to 
be explored. And as travellers and adventurers, from time to time, are becom- 
ing more numerous, intelligent, and faithful, new degrees of light are succes- 
•iyely afforded, and fresh discoveries made and announced, so that a grow- 
ing interest is felt on this subject. At no former period, perliaps, have studies 
and inquiries in this department, been more important than at the present 
They haye a direct bearing upon those various systems and enterprises of be- 
nevolence which mark the present age, and which call forth the wisdom and 
energies of great and good men. One grand reason why multitudes are found 
so contracts in their sentiments and sympathies, and little in their opera- 
ti<ms is, that their education has been very limited and defective. They have 
been accustomed to look only near at home, or upon their own gratification, 
interest, or party ; instead of extending their intellectual and moral vision 
abroad, and considering their relation to the whole human family. Many of 
our youth would aspire and attain to greater and nobler achievements, if their 
minds, in due season, were cultivated and enlarged by an acquaintance wnih 
the history of past ages, and a liberal knowledi^e of the present state of the 
world, and of the diversified characters and conditions of its inhabitants. 

In order to prepare them to act on a generous scale, they should early be ac- 
enstomed to take large and liberal views. Many illustrious characters, it is well 
known, have received in their boyhood, and often incidentally, those literary 
or moral impressions which have led to their subsequent celebrity and use- 
fatness. The historian, orator, and poet, have perhaps in the school-room, 
fint &IIen in love with history, eloquence, and the muses, and begun to pant 
with ardor, after indulgence and distinction in the favorite pursuit. Many a 
noted voyager and benefactor, like Coliunbns, has, in the prosecution of his 
geographical studies, inwardly burned with the desire and resolution to cir- 
eumnavigAte theglobe and to satiate his curiosity by visiting all countries and 
nations ; and how many valuable discoveries and noble deeds have hence re- 
aolted, wo need not undertake to say. No doubt many a pious youth, while 
reading or hearing impressive descriptions of the vices and miseries of pagan 
millions, has fcnatd his first resolve, with the leave of providence, to become 
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a misaionaiy, and devote his life and talents to that most beneyolent and lA- 
cred enterprise of publishing abroad the joyful news of redemption. Thes* 
are some of the happy effects on the minds uf the young, to be expected from 
the use of geographical and other well selected and interesting school books. 
And it is gratifying to perceive the more general attention, which, for several 
years past has been given in schools to this branch of knowledge, the greater 
facilities afforded in the study of it, and the more rapid progress genendly ex- 
hibited by learners. The works of Morse, Woodbridge, Willard, Worcester, 
Olney, Goodrich, and others, are of established merit and popularity, and 
have, no doubt, contributed greatly to the improvement alluded to. They 
have their respective peculiarities and excellencies ; but it does not hence 
follow, that they ought to be regarded as superseding all further designs and 
endeavors in this department of usefulness, or as discouraging any well in- 
tended efforts of others to do good in a similar way. 

It is the author's design, in the following work, to co-operate with others in 
endeavoring to excite and encourage the attention of youth to a branch of 
learning which is every day becoming more and more important, and to lend 
them assistance in their application to it. He considers a familiar acquaint- 
ance with maps as the ground work of all geographical knowledge, and as 
preceding in the order of nature, any particular statement of facts ; at the 
same time he would avoid burdening the memory of the scholar, or wearying 
his patience, by being tediously minute or prolix, in questions or travels on 
the map. It is not to be expected that any pup.l can long retain in his recol- 
lection a very great proportion of the names and words on every map, nor is it 
worth while to lay upon him this task; but the distinct outlines and bounda- 
ries of countries, and the most prominent points, features and places, should 
be particularly and repeatedly noticed, and he permanently fixed in the mind. 

There should be also, in the author's opinion, considerable description in our 
geographical books, especially for the elder class of pupil^t; something to in- 
form their understandings, increase their stock of knowledge, to awaken and 
sustain their interest in the subject, and lead to practical advantages. The 
study instead of being rendered dry, difHcult and irksome, may be, and ought 
to be made easy and agreeable. The proposed limits of this work would not 
admit of many minute and copious descriptions. Conciseness and brevity 
have more or less been consulted. But it is hoped that a considerable variety 
of itnp>ortant facts may here be found stated with general correctness, and in a 
manner not materially deficient in perspicuity ana interest. The plan of the 
work was intended to be simple and obvious, and conformable to the natural 
laws of mind. It commences with explanations of some of the most important 
terms or topics, in connection with exercises on the map with reference to 
them. Next is exhibited, in the form of interrogation, an introductory view of 
the globe and its principal outlines, together with the bounclaries and relative 
situations and magnitudes of its grand divisions of land and water. After 
this .1 general view is taken, in the descriptive form, of each of the five grand 
divisions of the land, and more particular views arepresented of the several 
states or countries which compose them. These descriptions are preceded 
by necessary references to the maps, and severally followed by questions and 
reviews, to impress the lending subjects on the memory. The geography of 
our own country is first treated on, and at far greater length than that of any 
other ; and here especially, pains has been taken to bring forward the most 
recent information. Foreign lands have received attention, in some propor- 
tion to their importance and interest. The late discoveries, particularly in 
Africa, are noliced ; and throughout the work, the compiler has been scrupu- 
lously careful to state nothing as fact, without respectable authority. The 
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extartt and population <if eooniriee, itatM, and oitiM,h0 hai laborad to 
aa oorrectly aa poaiible, and in •ach an arrangementythat thay might be 
oompantivaly and be the more eaiilv remembered. 

Tne deacripdve parti of thia compilation, it ia thought, may piOTe uaelbl aa 
occaaional reading leuona. They have been intentionally compoaed and 
printed in referenoe to thia end. It it well known there ia often found a defi- 
eiency of reading books in our schoola. The old ocea have been repeaCbdly 
read over, till they are in a measure worn out and become intipid. A greater 
number and variety, in many inatances are needed. And the parenta of the 
acholaiB, in general, are obliged to study economy. Why then may not booka 
in thia pleasing science, be at times profitabljr read, as well aa studied in 
schools, and thus serve to contribute to the variety of reading matter, with- 
out any additional ezpenae? And if after hearing a class reaa round, a few 
prominent questions suggested in the lesson should now and then be pro- 
posed bv the teacher, would not the practice tend to promote and inculoate 
gaognphical knowledge, and be of advantage not merely to those professedly 
engaged in this studv, but to all classes in school ? Formerly the use of thia 
kind of reading book was not uncommon in New England, and many people 
can well remember the satisfaction they derived from it; but at present thia 
usage seems generally laid aside, and it is believed our school geo{^phiea, for 
the most part, are not suited to such a design, being printed chiefly in too amall 
tyite, or composed in the main, of ezereises on the map, with very little de- 
acriptive matter. The few lessons on astronomy, towvds the conclusion of 
this vrotkf were intended only as an introduction to a science, in many re- 
spects intimately connected with geography. 

The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance he has derived from va- 
rious valuable publications, in making out the chart and tables, and procuring 
other materials in the compilation ; especially from Woodbridj(e*s works, the 
American Encyclopedia, American Almanac, Quarterly Keguter of Educa* 
tion« Emigrant's and Traveller's Guide to the Mississippi Valley, and the Mis- 
aionary Gazetteer. The maps have been compiled and prepared ezpressljr for 
the work, under the immediate hand or snpermtendance of Eleazer Hupting- 
ton, whose experience and services in this department are already extensively 
known to the public. The cuts are chiefly from a recent English work ; 
others are origmal, and all executed Mr two mgenious artists. That this Iftun- 
ble effort to promote the interests of education and the cause of youthfol 
knowledge and virtue, may prove in a measure successful and acceptable, ia 
the sincere wish of the author. 

NATHANIEL G. HUNTINGTON. 

5a28iii Brtd(gf , New Haven County , Conn 
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PRELIMIBIARY EXPLANATIONS AND EEMARKS. 

The following definitions niay be reduced to the fQrm of ques- 
tion and answer by prefixing; the words, what is? or what are ? 
to that part of each definition jvhich is printed in italics. 

Cfep^'raphy is a, description of the Earth and of its productions 
and inhabitants. » ^ 

7%e Earth, in an astronomical view, is one of the seven princi- 
pal planets or immense bodies, which revolve round the sun as a 
centre, in the following order, viz. Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mans,^ 
Jupiter, Saturn and Herschel. 

TkeforTtt, or shape of the earth, is nearly that of a globe or ball. 

Some of the proofs that the earth is a round body are th^io ;. 
Istk It makes a round or circular shadow upon the moon in an 
eclipse. 2d. It has actually been circumnavigated by maripers 
who have sailed round the globe and returned to the point from 
which they sailed. ' 

The four cardinal points of compass^, are East, West, Na**th, 
and South. 

East is toward the rising sun in Man'li and September. 

West is toward the setting sun or opposite to East. 

S&idh is toward the meridian sun or th© sun at noon day.. 

North is directly opposit^e to South. 

The revolvJtions or motions of the eqrtfi Are two, viz. the annu- 
al and the diurnal. 

Its annual or yearly revolviion,^ is its motion round' the sun, 
performed once in a yean 

ItP diurnal or' dam revdutipri^ie that, in which it turns^,on jts 
own axis, like a wheel or a rolling ball, once every 24 hours. 

The surface of the earth or globe, is the outside of it. 

7^ centre of the earth is the inuermost point of it, or that point 
which is farthest from^he surface. 

2 



10 PRBLIMINARIKf. 

:The axi8 of the earth is an imagiDary line pemiog through its 
^ eentre from north to south. 

The poles of the earth are the two extremities of the axis. 
The north pole ]& itsnoi^hem extremity or the north point ^i 
the^lobe. 

The aovih pole is its southern extremity or the south point oi 
' the fflobe. 

The diameter qf the earth is the distance* through its centre, 
■ about 8,000 miles. 

The circumference of the earth is the distance round the middk 
of its surface, about 25^000 miles. 
A hemisphere is half of the globe. 

Circles of the earth are imaginary lines drawn roimd upon its 
: surface. 

A ffj^eal circle is on6 whose plane divides the earth into two 
hemispheres or equal ])arts. 

A small circle is one whose plane divides the earth -or globe iii« 
to two unequal parts. 

Tf^e names of the tvfo principal great chcles used in geogra- 
phy are, the equator or the equinoctial line and The meridian. 

7%6 equator is an imaginary, great circle, extending from east 
to'West round the middle of the earth's surface, and dividing it into 
the ik)r^ern and southern hemiq)heres. It is at an equal oistanoe 
from each pole. 

Afer^ta/ltf*are'?lliaginary 'great circles extending from north to 
south, round the earth's surface, cutting the equator at right -an- 
gles. 

7^e tropicsr Bxttwo small or less circles running, like the equa- 
tor, from east to west,^ round the globe, one being 23^ degrees 
north from the eguator, *the other 23^ degrees south* 
The tropic of Cancer ^i^^he northern trppic. 
7%e tropic of Capricorn, is the souihem tropic. 
7%e tuDO polar diV<Jie* are ifcose which extend ptund the poles, 
I one being 23^ degrees from the north pole, the other 23} degrees 
'^ from the south po&. 

7^ arctic circle^ id the nortftert polar chxle. 
7%e antorcftc, is the southern. 

The degrees of a circle, are the equal parts into which it issup- 
V posed to be divided. 

IVie number of degrees is 360, each being divided into 60 min- 
•'tites or miles. 

IVie lefiis^h of each degree of a great circle, is 00 geographical 
' miles or 60^ common miles, so that the number of mites contained 
vin a, given numl^r of degrees may be found by muhiplyitig the 
K OuiabBr of degrees by to^. 
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7%idhtanc0 of the equator from each pole, is OO^afiigrees or 
about 6,^30 im^es, equal to one quarter of the distance rouad the 
globe. 

T%e distance between the poles on t?ie earth^s surfdce^ is 180 • 
degrees or 12,500 miles, which is half round the globe. 

ZONES, JLATITUDE, LONGITUDE, &c. 

Zones are esections or divisroos of the earth's surface formed by ' 
th^ tropics and polar circles. 

7%^ number of zones is 6, viz. th$ torrid, the two temperate ' 
and*4;he two frigid zones. 

7%e torrid or heated zone va that^parfc^of the earth's sprfacQ 
which is included between the two tropics and extends round the: 
globe 23 J- degrees on each side of thf equatpr.. 

The two temperate zones arc those parts of the earth's surface,, 
which areinchided'betweeu the tropics and each polar circle, one 
called the northern temperate, the other, the southern temperate 
zone. 

7]he two frigid or frozen zon^ are tjiose parts of the globe 
which lie within the polar circles, the one round the north pole, th^ 
other round the south. 

IVie latitude of any place is its distance from. the equator, an^ 
it Ir either, north oc south latitude. 

The longitude of a place, is its distance from .any established 
meridian, and is either east-Qr west. 

Parallels of latitude are lines running parallelio-.th^ equator,*or 
east and west, round the globe. Their use is, to point out thelat-. 
itude of places, or their distance from the equator. 

The number of degrees of latitude is 90, and these degrees are 
usually marked m figures on the meridian or on thesidesof a map. 

IVie number of degrees of longitude is 180, and they are mart- 
ed on the equator or at the top and bottom of a map. 

TTfte length of a degree of longitude is 60| mUes, atthe equar 
tor, but it gradually diminishes between the equator and thepoles^ 

The length, of a degr^ of latiti^ is in all places, about 00}. 
m^es.. 

MAPS.. 

A map is a flat or level picture of lialf the globe or any smaUar -■ 
portioniof the earth's surface. 
An atlas is a collection of maps. 

The upper part of a map, is nortli. 

The lower part, ii south.. 
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12 ^RRUMINAl^lC^, 

^t%6 ri^ht Tiandpart, is east 
"The left hand^ west. 

NATURAL DIVISIONS OF THE EARTH. 

TTi^c two principal natural dhisions of the eaHh^ are land and 
'water. The water occupies more than two thirds of the surface of 
*the fflobe, and the land, less than one third. . 

The natural divisions of land, are continents^ islands, penin- 
sulas, isthmuses, capes, pronxontories, mountains, volcanoes, coasts 
or shores. 

The natural divisions of iodier, are oceans, seas, arcliipela(]foes, 
; gulfs or bays, straits, channels, sounds, takes, riters, firths or friths, 
harbours and roads. 

LAND. 

A continent is a vast tract of land not Entirely SBjferated- by wa- 
tei^.. 

An island. \b land, surrounded by water, on all sides. 

A peninsula is almost an island, or it is a body of hmd projecting 
fiito the sea. 

An isthmus is a narrow nifck of land Joimng a peninsula to a 
neighboring continent 

A cape is the extremity of a peninsula, or a point of lund ex- 
tending out into the ocean. 

A promontory is at mountainous or elevated cape. 

A mountain is land distinguished for its great hei|irht. 
• A'volcanoe is a moifcintain aiseharging fire and smdkc. 

A coa^t is land bordering on the sea. 

A shore is latod bordering on a eea, lake t)r river. 

WA*]fER. 

An oce^n is the largest body of i^ater, not separated by land. 

A sea is a smaller collection of water connected with an ocean 
by a strait. ^ 

An archipelago is a sea which embraces many islands. 

^^a^Js a portion of the sea extending into the land. 

-^ 5^/^ is a large bay. 

A creek, harbour, or haven, is a small bay, affordii!!^ anchorage 
fbi*riaips. 

A lake is a large body bf fresh water surrounded by lauid. 

A strait is a nsLTTow passage, connecting t\Vo large bodies of 
water. . 

« ^A channel is a broad strait or passage of water. 
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A-90und 'id a ehaliow stmit capable of bein^ scmuded with a linaw 

A -river is the largest stream of fresh water. 

The branchesiofa iHver are the smaller streams which run io- 

tOfilb 

IVie source of a river ^ is the place where- k rises. 

Its course is the point of compass tbward which it flows. 

Its mouthy is the place where it empties. 
' Afirth^frith^ or cstuasn^^ is the bpoad mouth of a river connected - 
with an arm of the sea. 

Aroad^ is a place where ships may lie at anchor at some diar 
tance from the shore. 

EXERCISES ON' THE MAP.. 

« 

See Map of the World, 

Wliat do yon calt^the innermost poiRT of ihe e^rth ? What do yon call' 
:th^t imaginary.8traight line paa^iDg from pole to pule tiyxiugfar the centre of the 
globe? How often doet^ljie earth revot^o on its own axii ? Point to th»' 
east part of the beaveni. Point to the soutly^^-to the west — to the north. -^ 
Point to the east part of your mnp — ^to the wes^^to the north — ^to the south. 
Where is N. £. ? Ana. It is halfway between N. and E Where v soatk. 
;eajBt ? Anar ItHa* between sonth and east. Where is south west 7 Wher^' 
is north west ? Point to the north and south: poles op tjj^e ump. Point to th^. 
meridians ; wkat are they^ 7 Do snou consider them as atraigfat lines or as circlea 
extendingromid the globe ? Do vou^nsider a meridifn aaa small or a great 
circle 7 Why is it a great circle 7 How many meridians are marked oik. 
your map of the eaatem or western hemispbeve ? How many degrees are they 
apartf according to the ffi^ures on the equator 7^ May every place on the globa 
be supposed to have a meridian or a line of longitude, passing through it, 
from north to south' 7 Pdint to the equator ; vAisX is it f Do you consider 
the equator a strsight line, or as a circle which extends round the surface of the 
globe 7 Is it a small or great circle 7 Why a great circle 7 What ia the 
circumference of the eeuator or of a meridian, or about how many degreea/> 
round, is each of them i How many miles in a degi«e ^ How many miles 
round the globe on th^ -equator 7 Ana. About 25,G00 miles. Is it aa many 
miles round the globe on ^ m^iJdian aa on die equator V Ans. Very nearly. — 
The difference is but\8mall) and this ia occasioned by the earth's being 
a little flatted or depressed at the poles. Into what t^e hemispheres doea 
the*equator divide the surface of the globe 7 Info • what two hemispheres 
does a meridian divide the globe 7 Porat to the two tvopics on the map ; how 
would you describe them 7 Wliat name is given to each 7 la a tropic %- 
great or a small circle, compared lyitll the equator or meridian 7 Why is it a. 
small, or less circle 7 Ans. Because neither of the tropios divided the s^lobe 
XfiXo two equal pmrta as the equator does. The equatpr goes round the middle 
of the globe at An equal distance fiomeadi pole.' Buieaoli-ofihe tropica ia 
much nearer to ouq pole than to the other. How many degree^ from the 
equator ia each tropic 7 How many degrees from one tropin to the other 7 
Ans. 47^— or about 3,260 miles. Is it as farround the globe on the tropica, aa • 
on the equator 7 Ana. It is not ; because the earth lessens in circumference < 
from the equator to each pole, roint to the uohir circles 7 What ia tb^name • 
ofth6northefm7 Ofthesoatbem? HowAriieMhfroiatbd^lea? Aaf. 

■ 1* 
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83 i^4 or 1,630 milet. Poinl to ptnlldt of latitude on tbe^^nap ; wh^t are 
they r Do they run the same way with the equator or parallel to it 7 Alay 
the tropica and polar circles be numbered among the parallels of latitnde 1 
How many of these parallels are marked on your map of each hemisphere ? 
How many d^rees are they apart, according to the figures marked on the 
meridian or on the djm of the map ? Uow many miles are contained in l(P 
of latitude ? Ana. 'jkbout 700. May every place between the equator and 
the poles, be supposed to have a paralleVof latitude passing through it round 
the globe 7 If two or mora places lie on the same parallelt are they all in the 
same latitude 7 What is the latitude of a place 7 Is the latitude always 
equal to the distance frimi the equator 7 What is the lon^tude of a place 7 
From what meridian is longitude usuaHjr reckoned 7 Ans. From the meridi- 
an of London or Greenwich, and sometimes from the meridian of Philadel- 
T»hia 7 Can you point to the meridian of London on the eastern hemisphere 7 
f a place lies farther east than IiOndon,ot farther to the right hoiid on the map, 
^Whatkind of longitude is it in 7 If it lies west of themeriaian of London what 
kind of longitude is it in 7 In what kind of latitude do you call those places 
that are north of the equator 7 What kind of latitude have those places that 
are aputh of the equator 7 Is there any latitude to places situated on or under 
the ebuator 7 Is the tropic of Cancer in N. or S. latitude 7 Why in N. lati- 
tude f Is the tropic of Capricorn in S. or N. latitude, and why 7 What are 
zone^ 7 How many and what are they called 7 Point to the torrid zone. 
Between what two circles is it included 7 What great circle passes from EL 
to W. through the middle of it 7 Does the torrid zone exteiui like a girdle 
round the ^ole globe 7 Hpw many degrees wide is this zone 7 Point to 
the tv'o temperate zones. Arethey botn th^ same side of the equator 7 
'Which of them is in N. Ikt 7 Which in S. hit 7 To What degree of N. lat. 
does the northem temperate Zone extend 7 To what decree of S. lat. does 
thc^oiher extend 7 What do you call those two zones which lie beyond the 
temperate ^oiies, round the poles 7 What circle divides the northem frigid 
zone from the northem temperate 7 What circle divides the southern frigid 
zones from the temperate 7 How many degrees can you count from the arc- 
tic or antarctic circle to the pole 7 Does each frigid zone extend entirely 
xiQund the pole on all sides 7 What portion of the surface of the globe is co- 
vered with water 7 What portion is land 7 How much larger is the extent 
of the water than of the land 7 What do you call a vast tract of land not 
•leparated bv water 7 Can you point to a continent on the Western hemis- 
phere 7 Why is it a continent 7 Can you point to an uthrous 7 Why is it 
an isthmus 7 Can you poinl to a large penmsula 7 Why is it a peninsula 7 
Can you point to a cape 7 Why is it a cape 7 Will you point to an island 7 
What is an island 7 Do you see any ocean on the W. hemisphere 7 Why 
ii it an ocean 7 What is the essential difference between an ocean or .sea 
and a continent 7 Ans. The principal difference is, that the one is water and 
the other is land. Can you point to a strait or channel on either hemisphere 7 
Why is it a strait or channel 7 What narrow neck of land resembles a strait 7 
Can you point to any bay 7 Why is it a bay 7 To any gulf 7 Why is it a 
gulf 7 What portion of land resembles in its shape, a gulf orbay 7 Ans. A 
peniasula 7 Point to a lake. In what respect does a lake oompare with aft 
laUnd 7 
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INTRODUCTORY DEFINITIONS CONTINUED. 

JBOUNDARIES, CLIMATE, SURFACE, PRODUCTIONS. 

The houndaHeaof a country or of any portion of iTieglohe^ 
are those parts of land or water which lie next or contiguous, to it, 
particularly on theN., E.,' S., and W. 

The interior^ is the central portion. 

The frontier B of a cotcntry are those parts which are on its 
borders, or near to the boundary line. That part which is contigu- 
ous to the northern boundary line, is called the northern frontier, 

The maritime jxirts are those which border on the sea. 

The climate of any part of the world^ is the state of its atmo^J- 
phere, the kind of weather or the setlsons which prevail in it. 

A tropical climate is such as prevails in the torrid zone or near 
the tropics, and is distinguished for intensity of^heat, and extreme 
drought, or violent storms of wind and rain, and destructive floods. 

A temperate climate is such as prevails in the temperate zones 
and is exempt from the. greatest e:i(tremes of heat or cold. It ad- 
mits of the four seasons ; Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter. 

A frigid climate is such as prevails within both of the frigid 
zones or near the polar circles^ and is distinguished for extreme 
cold and barrenness, the principal part of the year. 

Wind^ is air put in motion and is called a breeze, gale or storAi 
according to the defgree of its rapidity. 

A whirlwind is the sudden rising of the ^ind' in a circle, occa- 
sioned by the meeting of two opposite current^of air. 

A hurricane is a violent and destructive stoS*m of wind, sudden- 
ly and frequently changing its course. 

The trade winds are perpetual E. or N. E. winds, blowing 
throughout the year across the oceans in the torrid zone. 

7^ monsoons are shilling trade winds, \^ich blow six months 
from the N. E. and six months from the S. W. — near the equator 
in Southern Asia and the Indian ocean. 

Hie samiel or sim/xym, is an insupportable, hot wind, often de- 
structive of human life in the eastern continent. 

. The surface or face of a country ^ is its external appearance, 
whether rugged, rocky and mountaiddus, or k>w, smooth aad 
level. 

A plain is a level country. 

A plateau or table land is an extensive, mountain plain. 

Savannahs or prairies are immense grassy plains in North 
America. 

llanos or Pampas are immense grassy plains in South America. 
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SteppeB are exclusive gnmj plains in Asia^ 

Deserts are immense sandy or barren plains. 

The basin or valley of a river is the whole country which euft 
plies the wfiOers of that river and its branches. 

Tlie jkrodiictions of theearthor of any country ^ are either ve- 
getable, mineral or animal. 

Vegetable jnroductions are all things which grow out of the soil, 
such as trees, shrubs, grains, plants, grasses, fruits and flowers. 

The four princ^^aTclasses of minerals ^efihe rostaiic/ the in- 
flammfl(ble, precious stones, and building stones. 

Tlie' rrvost important metalic minerals^ are gold, sil ver^ quick- 
silver, i^atina^ iron, copper, lead and tin. 

T/ie principal infiammaJble minerals; are pit-coal, sulphur, 
peai« bitumen, asphaltum and amber. 

The most valttatfte precious ff<on<r«y are sapphires, rubies, <eiiier- 
alds and diamonds, the topaz, jasper, ch«l6edony and amethyst. 

Some of'the principal ouilaing «to7i€«,^ are granite, Hoi^stoDe, 
marble,^^halk, slate and sand stone. 

The most general classes of the animal kingdomy.sxe bea«ts, 
birds, •Wishes, reptiles and insects, 

SOCIAL OR POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

SocvqI or politiccd geography, has respect to mankind, diversi- 
fied in their personal appearance, distinguished by different de- 
grees of knowledge and refuiement, using, different languages, and 
lAssociated under various forms of government and religion. 

The classes of men whdch respect their personal farm, feor- 
lures and complexion^ are the five following. 1st - The whites, 
who are principally Europeans and their descendants, with the 
western Asiatics. 2d. The blacks or Afrieans. 3d. The copper 
coloured American Indians. 4tlj. The yellow or olive coloured 
Chinese and Tartars, with the dwarfish tribes of the Arctic re- 
^n& 5th. The brown ooloured ISlalays in fi. Eastern Asia and 
TDSJiY: of the Pacific islands. 

CIVILIZATION. 

The dosses of nations^ in respect to knowledge and rejine- 
ment, are 1st. Savages, 2d. Barbarous tribes, 3d.Half civihzed, 
and 4th. Civilized or enlightened nations. 

Savages Q,re the rude, hunting, filing and plundering tribes, 
who are c^thed in skins and lodged in mthy^uts or in dens and 
caves cf the' earth, who are generally ignorant of the useful arts 
and roving and lawless in their habits, whose little property is in 
the common stock of each tribe, and wh&itoow nothing of written 
n.ni;*;.?«'^or Fy«tf»matic governments 
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Barbarous tribes arc also destitute of books anid written lan- 
guage, but they are in a measure acqtfeinted with mechanical 
arts and irnpleitieDts, and have some syBteims of government and 
religious worship. Some barbarous nations live a wandering pas- 
•toral life, and lodge in tents; others are more settled in their ha- 
bitations and subsist chiefly upon the spbntaneous fruits of the 
earth. 

Half dmlized nations are such as have a written language, 

some knowledge of books, and Considerable skill in the useful arts, 

and are possessed of political and religious institutions, but their 

' commerce is confined near home and they are barbarous in many 

customs, especially in enslaving or confinmg their women. 

Civilizedor emiffhtefied nations are such as are, more or less, 
enlightened ;and remiedby the principles of true science and reli- 
gion. ThQ females of 'llieir community, are treated with polite- 
nessand respect. The art of printing and the arts m general, are 
understood and in some nations brought to great perfection. The 
privileges of a regular government, are in a measure, appre- 
ciated, while foreign commerce and the various important branch- 
es of industry and enterprise, ar^ carried on with greater or less de- 
greesofsucceiss. 

LANGUAGES; 

The number of different laii^rtioges or diaUct^ in the worlds 
ia between 3,000 and 4,000. 

^lie number in Eu7*ope, is about 550. 

The number in Asia is about 1,000. 

The number in Africa is 275. 

The number in America 1,200. 

The original languages of the worlds ai^' those frdm which the 
numerous dialects or branches are derived, and are in number 
ab«?ut 80. 

Alphabetical'or written lahgua^s, B,ret^bse "which are used 

* only among civilized or half civilized nations. 

Hieroglyphical languages j are those which ^express- ideas by 
means of pictures, 8yinix)lsor emblems. 

GOVERNMENT. 

, T%€ three'distinct powers or branches of govemm^ntj are the 
'legislative, the judicial and the'exftcutive. 

Tlie legislative pmcer is that of riiaking or enacting laws, and 
is usually vested in an assembly of men Called a legislature, con- 

• gress or parliament. 

7T^ judicial power is that of judging concerning the import 
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and apfdication of the lieiws and of administerlDg jatitice accordSb^ 

ly. . 

Tlieexecutvte power, is that of executing or enforcing the law% 
and is usually lodged in one man at the head of the government, 
and called by difierent nameF, €is king, emperor, ^iuke, president 
or chief. 

7%€ two principal kinds ofg'overnment, are the monarchical 
and the republican. 

A monarchy is that, in which one man is at the head of govern- 
ment, during^ife. 

An. abaolutB monarchy, is wheve the monarch- claims an abso- 
lute right to make^is own laws and to rule according to his pleas- 
ure. 

A despotism is the wor8t4cind of absolute monarchy. 

A limited vnonarchy, is.that form in which the sovereign's pow- 
er ie limited or restrained 1^ a constitution or a legislative popular 
assembly. 

A republican or demxHsraiic government, is diat in which the 
people emov the privilege of electing their own rulers. 

Axon/i(ier4Ui9nor^fideral repuhlic^^ is the^*union of a number 
of independent states, ior the purposes of common safety., under th^ 
superintendanee of a general congress. 

A kingdom is a country, whose^inonaiah has the title o^klng. 

A dukedom IB afSiaXe under the government oCa.dukc. 

An em/Dire is a regiop, embracing several.coantries, whose »U'» 
p,reme ruler is styled an emperor. 

A patriarchal ffovemme^it is that of a father over his family 
and servants, or that of a chief over his tribe or family kindred. 
It is the most ancient form of government and is now found chiefly, 
among savage or uncultivated nations. 

A sachem isanindiftn chief of North America. 

A cazique is an indian chief in S. America.. 

A khan is the head of an Asiatic trib^.. 

religion: 

TVie four principal forms ^freUgijon are- Paganism,,. Maltom- 
edanism, Judaism and Christianity. 

Pagans or heathens^ are worshippers of idols or false gods. 

Thepagans^of A^ia are chiefly worshippers of the idols Brah- 
ma, Budhoo, Fohi and La. 

7^ pagans, of Africa are principally votaries of Fetichism, 
which consists in the worship of any object whatever, which a per- 
son may select for his idol. 

Mahom-etans are the followers of Mohammed or Mahomet, the 
gilse prophet, and hold to the Korao aa th«tr sacred bbok. 
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TVietiffo principal $ect8 o/ Mahometans, are the Shiites or the 
sc^t of Ali, and the Sonnites or the sect of Omar. 

The* Jews are the deecehdaHts <5f thd twelve patriarchs, and the 
professed worshippers of Jehovah, but they reject Jesus Christ and 
hisigo?pe1, believe only in the Scriptures of the old testament, and 
are looking for a Messiah to Come. 

Christians are believers in Christ as the trtic 'Messiah and Re- 
deemer, and receive the scriptures of t^e old and new testament as 
the word of God. 

TTie three leading denomtnaiums of Christiana^ are the East- 
ern Church j Catholics and Prbtestants. 

The principal'dMsions bf the' Easter^' Ctmri^ Wiethe Greek 
Church, the (Jopts, Abyssimans-and. Armeniandy all of which re- 
fuse to acknowledge the authority of' the t^ope of Rome, but are 
more or less superstitious in their rites, and Corvupt in^-faii^ and 
practice. 

Roman' Catholics are adherents of the Pope, as the hedd of the 
Christian Church, and hold to the infallibility of his or her decis- 
ions in matters of reliction. liike the Eastern Church, they ob- 
serve many iioly-days and fasti^nd are very ceremonious in their 
forms of worship. 

Protestants are those Christians who do not allow the Pone's 
authority, and' profess to regard, thebible as the only standard of 
religious doctrines ftnd duties. ' Their modes of worship aretmore 
or less distinguished for simplicity. 

The principal prbttstafd sects are Lutherans, Calvinists, 
Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Gongregationalists, Baptists, Meth- 
odists, Moravians or United Brethren, and Friends or Quakers. 

INTRODUCTORY DR GENERAL VIEW OF THE 

pCfLOBE. 

See the Mafs of the' Hemispheres. 

iBIxtent of the globe's 'Surface, 106 millions square miles. Ex- 
tent of land, 50 milleons^ vtk>putation of> the world, about 800 or 
900 miffions. PagansfSO^ or 600 millions, h Christians, 200 mil- 
lions. Mahometans,' 100 millions. Jews, 3 or 4 millions. 

Which hemisphere appears to contain the mctet water, the E. or W. ? 
What are the names of the- five oceans on the globe ? What lire the names 
of the two great Continents ? Which continent is in the W. Hemisphere ? 
Which in the eastern ? Why are they called the C and W. continents ? 
Ans. Because they lie E. and W. of the meridian of the Ferroislesi which 
was anciently considered bygeographers the standard meridian from which 
Hngitade'was •ompoted. X^^ialiirethe two gi»at divisions -oS the "W^-eoR^ 
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tinenl? What ti» the thrae grMt <|ivuion8 of the E. conlinent ? What. 
ocean Itoi W. of America and E. of Asia 7 How wide is the Pacific ? Ans. 
iUiovt 10,000 nuka. Which lies E. of America and W. of Europe and Afri- 
oil ? Which liet E. of Africa and S. of Asia? Which ties round the N. 
pole ? Which pound the aouth |K>le ? How wide is the Atlantic ? Aiu. 
Aboot 3|000mileB. How wide is' the Indian ocean ? Ana. About the same. 
Which is more extensive, the Northern or the Southern, ocean ? Ann. The 
latter is ten dmea as large aa the former. Wtiich oceab has about as large a 
aurface as all the other oceans, and is about equal in extent to the land on the 

i^lobe 7 Ans. The Pkcific. Which is the next in extent, and about half aa 
arge 7 Ans. The Atlantic. Which is the next, and about half aa large as 
the Atlantic 7 Aie all the oceans connected, forming in reality but one im- 
mense mass of waters 7 What is a strait 7 What strait connects the Pacific 
with the Northern or Arctic ooean| in longitude 170<^ W. 7 What strait N. 
of New Holland connects the Pacific with the Indian ocean7 Ans. Torres ? 
Between what two oceans is the large island> of New Holland situated. 
Which contains by far the most water, the northern or southern hemiepbere ? 
Which is ^ greater of the two oontinents 7 Which extends farthest S. ? 
Which fiiithest N. 7 Which is the broadest from E. to W. 7 What c«pe at 
the S. extremity of the W. continent? What at the S. extremity;of the 
Eastern 7 What is the latitude of these two capes ? Ans. Cape Horn, 
about 56^, and Cape of Good Hope about 36<^. Are they in N. or S lot. and 
whjT ? What great peninsula dpes Cape Horn terminate 7 Of what great 
pemnsnla is Cape of Good Hope the termination 7 How do you know that 
Africa and S. America are peninsulas 7 What isthmus unites N. and S. 
America 7 What isthmus unitefi Africa with Asia 7 What is nearly the 
difference of latitude between ^lese two isthmuses 7 What division of the 
W. Continent extends farthest towards the east 7 What division of the E. 
Contment extends farthest to the W. 7 How near do S. America as^ Africa 
approach to each other 7 Ans. Within about 1,500 miles. How near does 
IH. America improach to Asia 7 Ans. Within about 40 miles.. What strait 
divides them 1 Which way is Cape of Good Hope from C. Horn 7 Which 
way is Europe from S. America i Asia from Europe 7 Afnoa from Eu- 
rope 7 N. America from Africa 7 S. America from Asia 7 How is Amer- 
ica orthe W. Continent bounded, op .the N., the K,the S.,and the W. 7 How 
is the E. Continent bounded 7 Which are the five gmnd divisions of land 
on the globe 7 Which is the largest 7 Ans. Asia. Which is the second 
largest? Ana, Africa. Which is the third 7 Ans^ N. America 7 Which 
is the fourth in sise 7 Ans. S. America. Which is the smallest 7 Which 
extends farthestrE. 7 Which farthest W. 7 VN hich farthest N. 7 Which 
farthest S. 7 Ht^w many degrees can you count between S. America and 
the S. pole 7 SRbtween Africa and the S. pole 7 Which of the five emnd. 
divisions are in N. lat. and why 7 Which one is chiefly in S. lat. 7 Which 
one has about a third part in S. :lat. 7 Which two lie chiefly within the tro- 
pics or in the torrid sones 7 Which part of S. America is in the S. temperate 
zone 7 Which part of Africa is in the N. temperate zone 7 Which division 
is chiefly within th<e N. tempeni^ zone 7 Which two are almost wholly in 
that zone 7 Between what two circles is the torrid zone 7 Between what 
two, is the N. temperate 7 Between what two is the S. temperate ? What 
circle bounds the N. friirid "wne on the south 7 What circle bounds the S. 
frigid zone on the north J What great circle passes round through the hottest 
part of the globe 7 Are > the equatorial regions of the gloi>e, generally the 
warmest 7 Ans. They are so.- except on ttie mountains, which are cold in 
proportion to their height. What parts of the earth are the coldest ? Is it as 
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c(4d lotindihs S. pole^ aa the N. ? Ans. hU. . Which is the coldest past of 
S. America ? Which two grand divisions of the earth are the warmest 7 
What are 4he boundaries oiN. America 7 Of S. America 7 Of Africa 7 Of 
Europe 7 Of Asia? Are there many golfs or bays on the W. coast of 
America 7 What are the principal gul$ or bays, on the ^ast coast 7 On 
which coast of America do the great rivers principally empty 7 On which 
coast of America do the longest ranges of mountains extend 7 Can you tell 
th:i names of any of these ranges 7 Are the coasts of Africa remarkably desti- 
tute of ffulfs arid bays 7 What long sea extends between Africa and Eu- 
lope 7 What strait connects it with the Atlantic ocean 7 What sea extends 
between Africa and Asia 7 Wbat.strait connects it with the Indian ocean 7 
What two seas between Europe, and Asia 7 What is the difference between 
a pBnins!ila and a gulf or bay 7 What two peninsulas extend into the Indian . 
ocean from Asia? What sea apd hay extend up into Asia from the Indian 
ocean 7 Are thQ coasts of Europe and Asia generally well furnished with 
seas, bays and golfs 7 Do these afford facilities for navigation 7 What seas 
on the £. coast of Asia 7 What seas in the N. of Europe 7 What gulft in 
Europe 7 Which grand division.is most remarkable fur lakes 7 Which for 
deserts 7 Which two .are distinguished for their immense woods or forests of 
uncultivated land .7 V\ hich one, for its vast extent of improveable land, and 
for its great population 7 Which one contains about one third of the land,\ 
and one halPof the people, on the globe 7 Ans. Asia. How much larger is 
Asia than Africa 7 Ans. About one third larger. How much larger than N. 
America 7 Ans. Nearly twice as large. How. much larger than Europe or 
the island of New Holland 7 Ans. Five times as great. What is the popula- 
tion or the number of inhabitants in the world 7 Ans. It is usually estimated ' 
at nctt far ftom 800 or 900 millions. What may we call the population of 
Asia 7 Ans. About half that number, or 450 millions. What the popul^ 
tion of Eiu*o|ae 7 Ans. About half that of Asia or 200 millions. W hat the 
population of Afiica 7 Ans. About half that of Europe or 100 millionv. 
What the population of all America 7 Ans. Less than half that of Africa or 
40 millions. What the population of all the islands 7 Ans. Probably: about 
40 millions. What group of islands is situated between N. and S. America 7 
W h^; was it called the West Indies 7 Ans. Because the discoverers of Amer- 
ica had an idea of reaching India or the E. Intjies by sailing a new and w^- 
terly course aqross the Atlantic ocean. When and by whom was America or : 
the new worid, disco verpd 7 Ans. In 1492, or about 340 years ago, by Chris- 
topher Columbus, a native of Genoa, in Italy. What do you •understand by * 
the East Indies 7 Ans. The E. and S. coast of Asia.with'the neighboring 
islands in the Pacific, between Asia and New Holland. What are the names 
of the principal Asiatic or E. India isles 7 Ans. 6om^,.Sumatra, Java, Ce- 
lebesy^^Moluccas or Spice islands, Manillas or Philippine islands. Can ypu 
point to these on the map 7 Which of them are intersected by the equator 7 
Which way from Asia i/ New Holland, the largest island in the world 7 
How large is it 7 Ans. As large as Europe, containing about three millions . 
square miles. . What tropic crosses it 7 What general name is given to New 
Holland, with thoadjac<int isles. New Guinea, New Hebrides, New Zealand, 
New Caladonia, New Ireland, &c. 7 Ans. They belong to a cluster called 
Australia or Australasia. Where are the numerous clusters, collectively jcall- 
Bd,. Polynesia 7 Ans. Thlpy lie in the Pacific ocean, eastward of N. Holland 
and. the E. Indies. The most distinguished of them are, the Pelew islands, 
he Ladroncs, the Carolines, and the Sandwich isles N. of the equator, and 
he Marquesas, Society and Friendly islands, S. of the equator. In what 
EOQo do the Polyacpian ia|eaj»tuefly.lie 7 What are about the lat. and long. 
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of the Sandwich isles ? Vihttt of the Society isles ? Whut general inme 
comprehends all these islands of Polynesia, Australia and the E. Indies ? 
Ans. Oceanica. Which way are the Sandwich isles from the CJnited States 1 
From Cape Horn ? From N. Holland ? From the Gulf of Mexicso ? Are 
the most of the Oceanic isles in the torrid zones or between the tropics ? 
What part of Asia lies in the torrid zone ? How near to the equator does the 
S. point*of Asia extend ? V\'hat parts of Africa are not within the tropics ? 
VV hat part of S. America is not within the tropics ? What part of N. Amer- 
ica is in the torrid zone ? What portions of Asia, Europe and N. Americs 
are within or near the frigid zone ? Which three grand divisions of the earth, 
are chiefly within the northern temperate zjne ? Which grand division takes 
the highest rank, Wtfh respect to learning and tlie arts, manufacttirea and 
commerce, and the various refinements and blessings of civilization ? Am. 
Europe. Which twv, are the most distinguished for the prevalence of idols- 
try and MahometaniMm ? >^ hich is most remarkable for ignorance, sloth and 
' stupid sensuality. Ans. Africa. 

^ NORTH AMERICA. 

Length 4,500 ihWes, Breadth 2500. Extent 9,000,000 square 
miles. Population, 23,000,000—3 per square mile. 

II4TR0DUCT0RY aUESTIONS. 

See the Map, 

What isthmus constitutes the most S. point of N. America ? What island, 
thamost N. point which has been discovered ? Ans- Melville island. What 
island forms the roost east part ? What straits are contiguous to the most W. 
or N. W. part ? How near to the equator does N. America extend ? Ans. 
Within about 8® lat. How far to the N. ? Ans. About 75«> or SO^. Be- 
tween what degrees of long, is it included ? Ans. 55° and \1(P. How is 
N. America bounded on the N., E., S., and W. ? What is its length ? Its 
average breadth ? Its extent in square miles ? Its population ? What bay 
and strait divide it from Greenland ? What large bay farther S. in the inte- 

f rior ? What two straits at the entrance of Hudson's bay ? What two smal- 
ler bays included in Hudson's bay ? What gulf in the N. E. part of N. 
America, and what river from the lakes running into it ? What strait con- 

Kliiecting the gulf of St. Lawrence with the Atlantic ? What lai^ge gulf and 
sea, between N. and S. America, and what group of islands in their vicinity ? 
What long gulf on the S. W. ? What seven large Inkes in N. America ? 
What cape S. of Greenland ? What cape S. of California ? What cape 
near Beering's strait ? What is the great western chain of N. American 
mountains, called ? Ans. The Chippewan, Oregon or Rocky mountains ? 
Is this chain connected with the Cordilleras of Mexico, thus extending to the 
isthmus of Panama or Darien ? "What name is given to the great eastern 
chain ? Ans. Apalachian or Alleghany ? What are the five general divis- 
ions of N. America? Ans. British America, Russian America, the Unite/1 
States, Mexico and Guntimala. What are the boundaries of British Ameri- 
ca ? Of Russian America ? Of the U. States, in its largest extent of territo- 
ry ? Of Mexico ? Of Guatiroala ? Does the Atlantic or does the Pacific 
ocean, receive the principal rivers of N. America ? Which are the two lar- 
gest emptying into the western waters ? What large river empties into the 
gulf of Mexico from the N., and wl^aJt are some of its princijpcd ^^nclies ? 
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What large river, into this gulf from the W. ? What is thesoiVQe and. what 
the general course of the Mississippr? Of the Rio Del Norte ? Of the Mis- 
souri ? Of the Arkansa*.? Of Red river ? Of the Ohio ? Of the St. Law- 
rence ? What two run northerly into the Arctic ocean ? What five run N. 
£. into Hudson^s bay 7 Is N. America remarkable for noble rivers and 
lakes ? Is N. America eqoally remarkable for loftgr mountains ? It is not. 
The highest peak is mount Elias in Russian America, 18,000 feet high, Mount 
Washington, apart of the White mountainsjn New £ngland, is the most ele- 
vated of the Apalacfaian chain, and about 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. What |^eneral view may be taken of the length of N. American rivers ? 
Ans. The Mississippi and Missouri are each about 3000 miles in length, and 
there are six others, of ^ which the shortest is 1,000 miles long. What is the' 
whole length of the great western range of mountains in N. America ? Ana« 
Not far from 5,000 mites. Which way from the centre of the U. Stntes,- is 
Guatimala ? British America 7 Mexico 7 Russian America 7 Whatis the 
latitude of the isthmuaof Darien 7 Of the city of N. Orleans, or the N. part 
of the gulf of Mexico 7 Of Philadelphia 7 Of Lake of the Woods ? Of 
rspe Farewell 7 Of Davis* strait and Beering V strait 7 Of Melville- island 7 
Which has the coldest climate according to thelat., N. America or Europe 7 
Ans. N. America. Which coast of N. America is the coldest, the Western . 
or the Eastern 7 Ansl The Eastern, on account of the prevailing winds from 
N.W.andN.E. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART FIRST. 

SURFACiE— CLIMATE— SOIL— PRODUCTIONS- 
ANIMALS.. 

North America^ in extent, is the third of the gi^nd Divisions 
of the Globe. It is about one fourth larejer than S. America, and 
four times as large as the U. States alone. — Its principal moun- 
tains range N. a«d S. nearly parallel to the coasts of the Pacific 
and the Atlantic^ and its great rivers in general, flow in an eas- 
terly or southerly direction. — It is remarkable that the interior of 
N. America consists of an immense valley of level region, extend- 
ing from the gulf of Mexico on the S., to Hudson's Bay and the 
Arctic Ocean on the N., and from the Oregon or Rocky moun- 
tains on the W., to the Allegany on the E. This vast N. Ameri- 
can valley, in its southern part, is 1,000 miles wide, and its breadth 
is greatly increased, as it expands toward the northern Ocean. It 
is computed to contain more than four millions of square miles, 
and embraces amonjr others, the valley of the St. Lawrence, and 
the valley of the ]Vlississippi,.of which the former is supposed to 
be 500,000 sq. ms. in extent, and the latter, 1,300,009/ In all this 
immense central'tdrritory, there is comparatively no considerable 
mountain ; but the surface, for the most part is plain or moderately 
uneven. — The more northern portion ahlounds in lak^s^ which are 
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almost all connected with noble rivers. These numerdus lakes aird 
rivers in the great valley of N. America, not only serve to tvat^r 
and enrich it, but afford facilities for establishing one continued 

' water communication from its northern to its southern boundary. 

This part of the continent is even now ^nerallyin a stafe of na- 
ture, being covered toward the north with immense forests, and ex- 
hibiting to view, toward the S. W., prairies oi-open plains of vast 

'• extent N. America at large, embraces a ^reat variety of climate 
and soil. In general, it is noted for the coolness orcoldneiss of its 
atmosphere, considering its latitude*, or compared with the Euro- 
pean continent. In the northern section, beyond :the lat. of 60 de- 
grees, the climate is intensely cold, and the soil is in a great mea- 
sure unproductive or entirely barren. In the southern pe>rtioB, be- 
low the lat. of 30' degrees, the seasons are mild and fruitful, and 
the productions are of a tropical nature. In the middle section, 
between the latitudes of 30 and 60, the climate is variable and 
more or less subject to extremes, but usually healthful and desira- 
ble. The length and severity of the winters increase, from the 

' gulf of Mexico towards the north. The eastern or Atlantic coast 
IS cooler, by several degrees, than flie"Pacific, or Uian the western 
shores of Europe. Below the gulf of IVfexico, show is seldom 
seen, and around Hudson's Bay, thunder is rarely or never heard. 
The N. American soil, where the climate will allow, is naturally 
fertile and productive, ready to yield a rich reward to the hand of 
industry, and capable of sustaining a population of several hun- 
dred millions, which, at some future day, may probably be num- 
bered "within the limits of this vast territory. 

The most important vegetable productions aregfags^'ma,izeor In- 
dian corn, wheat, rye, oats, barley, hemp, flax, and also, in the more 
southern regions, rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco and indigo. — Indeed, 
the grains and fruits of temperate climes mfty be raised in N. 
America in the greatest abundaiice, together with a rich variety 
of those which belong to tropical countries. — New and valua- 
ble discoveries in the mineral Kingdom, are here made from year 
to year. — Mines of" coal, iron; copper and lead, are numerous and 
prolific. Gold has of late been found in large quantities, in the 
more southern section of the Allegany mountains. And the gold 
and silver mines of Mexico have been famous ever since the dis- 

' covery of the continent and are reckoned among the richest in the 
world.^ — The wild animals of N. America are numerous, and can- 
not here be particularly described. The deer, the elk, the black, 
white, and grisly bear, and the panther, wolf, and wild-cat are 
found in the forests of the North and West ; while vast compa- 
nies 'of bisons or bufialoes, wild horses < and -sheep, range over 
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Herd of BuffaUit». 
ihe western prairies and mountaine. The Allifralor or American 
crocodile id oflen eeen on the Mississippi, and otiier Eoathcrn 
rivers. 

QUESTIONS. 
How docs NonliAinerlcii rank willilbo nther grand dIvlalDniior Iheglohe uta 
"iiel How much Laiger is luhfln Soulh AmPrics, nod the Unflfd But«! Wh>l 
IB Ibe rsn;e of In principal mountalnil Wliat Ihe general eouiie t>t\a pat 

Wbst are IbeboundsrleaoribegrealcenualNordi American valley? WhalMBaUl - 
ioc:udedLalI,aaiItaawlBiBeiaeacboribem1 WhallBtliesuiifceofUila vael Inleri- 
tommunlcaLlun be easily opened Ihioucb tbe whole lenglh of U 1 Whal l^lnd of 



GENERAL DESCRIPTION- 
PART SEOGND,' 
NATIVE INHABITANTS— MONUMENTS OP AN- 
TiaUITY. 

The population of N. America is compiscil of the native tribes 
of Indians, and the deacendanta-of Europeans and AfticanB. The 
natives are dispersed over Ihe northern, western, and southern 
portions of the country. The -while or European inhabitants are 
'c'A\r. I ,~'iVI!y nlf>n<f Ihe Atlantic shore, or by Ihe waters of the 
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Mifisia^pi and the St. Lawrence. The dlscovefrers of America 
found here numerous and powerful tribes of Indians, who, freei 
time immemorial, had held possession of the country, but whoiie 
origin and history are involved in great obscurity. They resem- 
ble, in several respects, the people of Asia, and hence there is ra- 
tional ground for the belief that they originally emigrated from 
that continent. The opinion of Dr. Webster on this Bubject is 
perhaps as probable as any, and as well supported by the Mexi- 
can traditions and historical paintings, viz : that America remain- 
ed uninhabited by rational beings, for many centuries after the old 
continent was extensively peopled and civilized ; that the Indians 
migrated from Tartary' on the N. E. coast of Asia, and passed 
over the N. Western coast of America, not far from 2,000 years 
ago ; that their tribes in succession moved along the Pacific shore, 
farther and farther south, till they %ettled and became very nu- 
merous on the fertile and delightful plains of Mexico ; that they 
were there invited by the favourableness of the climate, and oblig- 
ed by the increase of their population, to cultivate the soil, and io 
improve themselves, to the extent of their knowledge, in the arts oi 
civilized life ; and that from Mexico, in process of time, many 
tribes emigrated to the N. and E; and took possession of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, and the Atlantic side of the continent. The tribes 
of American natives are now numerous, though many of them are 
Very small ; and there is found amodg them a f^reat variety of 
languages or dialects; yet they exhibit a-general and very re- 
markable resemblance to one another, in their personal appear- 
ance, and in their'character and customs. The persons of the In- 
dians are more usually tall and straight, and their limbs well propor- 
tioned and vigorous. They are of a dark copper complexion, 
with high cheek bones, and longj coarse, black hair, and Black 
eyes. Their constitutions are hardy, and their minds intelligent. 
Their character and condition are those of savages, unsubdued 
and uncivilized, especially the more northern and western tribes. 
They subsist, in part, on maize, which is comrtionly cultivated by 
the women, who are accustomed to carry the burdens and per- 
form all the drudgery. The men are addictedto' fishing, hunting 
and war. They are naturally an indolent race, averse to common 
labor, and not easily moved to effort and enterprise ; but when 
thoroughly aroused, as in the chase, or in warlike adventures, 
their passions are without control, their courage desperate, and 
they Will endure incredible hardships, and perform miracles of 
mental and bodilyexertion. InVtheir public talk^lhey are distin- 
guished'for ftative'eloquence. 'iiJnder sufferinjgs ififiicted by their 
enemies, they have been reniarkable for firmness and fortitude. 
In friendship, they ar» constaht and feiithful; in hostility and re- 



Tcnge, implacable and. unmerciful. They never forget any signal 
favor or injury, but will retain the remembrance of it through 
life, and transmit it down from generation to generation. The 
Indians have generally been found very superstitious, and in many 
instances, grossly idolatrous ; as in Mexico, where they worship- 
ped the Sun and Moon, and various idols, and offered human vic- 
tims in sacrifica They have some fconfused ideas of a Supreme 
Being, called the Ghreat Spirit, and some vii»ionary notions of the 
immortality of the soul, and of a future Elysium, consisting of 
rural joys, especially the pleasures of the chase, prepared only fer 
the generous and the brave. They make use, in some instances, 
of forms of prayer, and are- greatly uflder the influence of their 
jugglers and prophets, called " medicine men." They aite of\en 
very loth to relinquish their native customs ; but there is a savage 
sternness and gloom settled on the countenance of Indians, indica- 
tive of the wants and woes incident to an unenlightened state. 
The knowledge and belief of the christian revelation, can alone 
enlighten and cheer their hearts, and Elevate their condition and 
pospects. The number of these Aboriginals^ has for Several ages 
been gradually diminishing. There i&proof; that they were, for- 
merly, far more numerous than at present. Many once powerful 
tribesiiave become extinct, and others ate on the verge of annihi- 
lation. Their common privations and hardships and frequent 
bloody wars, together with the deadly diseases and vices, many 
of which have been borrowed of white men, ate causes, among 
others, which directly tend to their dispersion and extinction. 

The relics or monuments of N. Ahlerican antiquity, are numer- 
ous and interesting. They are found all along the great valley, 
fr(mi the lakes to the gulf of Mexico. They consist in part^of ar- 
row heads, knives and tomahawks, pestles, mortars, '&c. which 
once belonged to^Indians; aiso, of English, Roman, and other 
European coins and medals, which here and there, have been dug 
up. In some pTlaces, the remains of lafge furnaces, with numer- 
ous kettles have been found. There are other antiquities obser- 
ved which are supposed by some to have had their origin from a 
distinct race of inhabitants which resided here before the Indians ; 
—such as extensive mounds, or heaps of earth, apparently the re- 
mains of large forts, burying places, towns, camps, temples and 
watch towers. Several of the fortifications appear to have occu- 
pied from twenty to forty acres of ground encircled with walls. 
Some of the mounds or pyramids are said to be thirty feet in 
height, and in many instances, they have been found to contain 
vast collections of human fikeletons. Near Newark, in Ohio, traces 
oi 1,000 wells'^fe discemable, some of them". 20 feet deep. In the 
vicinity of St; "Louis, ar« more than 200 mounds of various wzea 
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and deBcHptioDs. Here* and there, these moDumeots are fouad i& 
very elevated situational as on the high bluffs of the Missouri,; 
Gometimes on the prairies; but usually on the rich, alluvial bot- 
tom lands along by the rivers. And they are considered as af- 
fording conclusive evidence, at least of this fact, that N. America ^ 
and particularly the valley of the Mississippi, like the vales d 
Mexico, anciently embraced a population far more dense andmoi« 
Civilizod, than the unenlightened Indians ot modern times. Th£ 
first discovery of N* America by Europeans, is ascribed to John 
and Sebastian Cabot, natives oi* Venice, but adventurers froin 
Bristol in England, who discovered, as is supposed, the island of 
Newfoundland, in the year 1494 or 6^ The settlement of Nova 
Scotia or the Canadas, was commenced by the French about th£ 
year 1540. The first etfectual English settlement in the tTnited 
States was made at Jamestown, Virginia, 1007 — The conquerOiS 
of Mexico were Spaniards. 

aUESTIONS. 

'Of ^hat n the population of North America composed 1 Over what portioni 
are the Indiana diaperaed 1 Where are the whites chiefly settled ? Do the Ameri- 
can Indiana reaemble aome of the Asiatica 1 la it probable tbey emigrated froio 
Aata 1 How many yeara ago ? In what part of N. America did they early Mtti£ 
and bacome numeroua and cnnaiderably civilized 7 Are the Indiana now divided 
into many tribea 1 Do they uae many dialecta 1 Do they all strikingly resemble 
each other in their peraona and mannera 1 How are their persons described 1 7'heir 
character and condition 1 How do they gain a livelihood 1 Are they naturally in- 
decent 1 Can they endure great hardahipa ? How are they in their friendships ! 
Hotr, in taking revenge ? What ia said of their religion 1 Did they worship idols 
in Mexico 1 What ideas have they of God and future happincaa ? Are they mucb 
under the influence of their prophets 1 Do they frequently look gloomy and meiaa- 
choly ? Would they be much more happy, if civilized and christianized ? What 
causes have contributed to diminish the number of the Indians 1 What are sosae 
of the monuments or antiquities, found in N. America 1 Which way from the lakes 
are these monuments cMefly found 1 Are they the most common near the rivers ? 
To what fact do they appear to give evidence ? When, and by what Europeans 
was N. America first discovered 1 When, and by whom, was the settlement of No- 
va Scotia, or the Canadas commenced ? When, where, and by whom, was the first 
•fiectual settlement made in the U. States ? Who were the conquasors of Mexico ? 
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United Slatet Capitol, 01 Wtthingtm. 

UNITED STATES. 

'Extent, 2,0TO,0CI0 square miles.— Population, 13,000,000.— 6 pCr 

equare mile. 

mXRODUCTORY QUESTIONS. 

See- Ike Mapt of N. Amtriea and U. States. 

To which of Ibe two c^onlmenU daea the U. Sui«b belong ? To nrbich di- 

■ viBion of the A-martcan Coniinent ? In what part of N. AmoHca i« Ihe U. 
blaiea 7 How, in iu largest ettenc, ia il bDunded 7 Ig ii in N. <ir S, lat. 7 
To "hat zimediwa tbe U.Siatei belong? Between nbal degree* of lal. bit 
'iiualetl T Ans. Between 25 and 4S degreM. Between what degreei of 
long, from WaBhinglun city 1 Ans. 10 deg. E., and 50 W. Wbat is Ihe 
length of tbe IT. Sietes, inastmighl line, frotn Boston, on the Allaniic, lo thef 
Pacific Ocean 7 Ans. About 3,T50mileB. What is irt breadth from IheGul 
of Meiicaio L. SuperioE? An*. Abuuil.ino miles. What is the length of 
the Atlantic cuani of the United States, and in wbat direction d<;e9 it run 7 
Ans. Abont 1,800 miles N. E. or S. W. What is the length of the PaciHo 
coast? An>. About 500 miles. What is nearly the extent of the United 
States in sq. miles? Its Popuhtian ? Its Population per sq. mile? What 5 
grcnt InhesN, of lbelI[titt!dStaleB7 Which ia the largest? What is tbeei- 
lent of Lake Superior? Ans. About 40,000 sq. miles. B7 nhal strait is il 
connected with L. Huron 1 Ans. St. Mary's. What ilmil between L. Hu- 
ron and L. Michigan? What river and iniall lake between L.Hnron and L. 
Erie 7 Ans. Detroit river and L.St. Clair 1 What river and rBmarkable ftlli 
between L, Erie and Ontario? How long is Niagara river, and how wide at 
tlieCalls? Ana. 36milealong, and one mile wide atthefalls. where il is pm- 
ripitaled IBOfeet down a sleep wall of rock. What further description may 

■ transparency of their waters, and for their vast depth i the 3 largeei upper 
lakeabeingimra than 900 leet deep. Lake Superior is the largest bod/ oT 
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frtth wftter is tlie world, and raoeivei 50 riven, and L. Michigan, 40. What 
long, narrow lake between New York and Vermont ? What river connects it 
with the St. Lawrence ? What are the principal bays and soaneh on the At- 
lantic coast from the North East 7 What 2 rapes at the mouth of Massachu- 
•ettsBay? Where is Cape Malabar? Montauk Point? What 2 capes at 
the mouth of Delaware Bay? What 2, at the mouth of Chesapeake Bny? 
What 2. near Pamlico Sound? What 3 inlets East of North Carolina? 
Where is Cape Fear? What islands on the coast, south of Cape Fear? 
Where is Lon^ bland ? Nantucket ? Martha's Vineyard ? Mount Desert 
Island ? What laihe general coune of the Atlantic rivers in the United States? 
Ans. Eastern. Mention in their order, the principal rivers running int'« the 
Atlantic, and Lang Island Sound, beginning with St. Croix. What large 
river empties fron the North, at the West end of Long Island Sound ? What 
lai^ge river empties into Delaware Bay 1 What 5 large rivers into Chesapeake 
|[ay? What 2 into Albermarle Sound? What 2 into Pamlico Sound T 
)^hat rivers into the Atlantic , from North and South Carolina ? What rivers 
into the Atlantic, from Geomia? What rivers from United States into the Gulf 
of Mexico ? What 2 rivers in the United States are each 3,0<iO miles in length? 
What are the principal branches of the Mississippi from the West? What, 
from the East? What rivers, from the United btates, run into Lake Supe< 
rior ? Into Lake Michigan and Green Bay ? Into Lake Huron ? into Lake 
Erie ? Into Lake Ontano ? What part of the Atlantic coast aflbirda the best 
harboon ? Ana. The Northeastern, between Cape Cod and tiie river St. 
Croix.- What can yoif «ay of the harbours generally, Soutkof Cape Cod, 
and oTtihe Gulf of Mexico ? Ans. They are, for the most part, incommodi- 
ous and difficult, the m^ths of the rivers being obstructed by sand bara and 
shoals. When did the English commence thdsettlement of the United States? 
Ans. In 1607, on James river, in Virginia, about 13 years previous to the set- 
tlement of Plymouth, in New England. HoW long did the colonies remain 
under the British Government ? Ans. AboVe 160 years. When did they 
declare their Independence ? Ans. July 4th, 1776. What was thfe number 
of the Colonies or States at that time? Ans. 13, viz. : New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jef8ey,.PennsyI- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. What is the present number of the States ? Ans. 24. Into what 
4 divisions are they usually classed ? Ans. Ist, ^ New England; or the 
Eastern States. 2d, The Middle States. 3d, The Southern, and 4th, The 
Western States. Which are the 6 New England States ? Ans. Maine, N. 
Hampirhire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. How is 
New England hounded ? What are the boundaries 'and capital of each of 
the New Ensland States? Which are the 4 Middle States? Ans. New 
York, New Jersey, Peimsylvania, Delaware. How is the Middle section 
bounded ? What are the boundaries and capital of each of the Middle States? 
Which ara the 6 Southern States ? Ans. Maryland, Virg&iia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama. How is the Southern section bound- 
ed ? What are the boundaries and capital of each' Southern State ? Which 
are the 8 Western States? Ans. Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Blinois, Missouri. What are the boundaries and capital 
of each of these ? How many Territories are included within the limits of 
the United. States ? Ans. 3 organized Territories, viz. : Florida, Arkansas 
and Michi^n. Besides which, are Missouri and Oregon Territories, unor- 
ganized. What is meant by on organized Territory ? Ans. One which is 
consideraMy settled by white people, and which possesses a government, 
regnlarly organized unider the Government of the United Statea. What are 
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the boundaries of ench of these territories ? Where is the District of Colum- 
bia ? Ans. It is situated between Maryland and Vii^ginia, and was purcliased 
of tho»e two states, by the General Government. It is 10 miles sqiiare, and 
includes the city of Washington, the metropolis of tSe Union. What are 
the boundaries of the District of Huron, and to what territory is it attached 7 
Into what 4 Districts has the Missouri Territory, of late, been divided ? Ans. 
Ozark, Iving next West of Arkansas ; Osage, west of the State of Missouri ; 
Sioux, North of Missouri and between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers ; 
and Mandan, extending north-westward, along the Missouri river, to its 
Fources. How are the several states of the Union generally divided 7 Ans. 
They are ail divided into counties, except Louisiana, whose Divisions are 
called Parishes, and South Carolina, which is divided into Districts. How 
are the counties of New England and of some other Btatea,.divided 7 Ans. 
Into towns or townships. Which are the 13 Atlantic States 7 What Terri- 
tory and states border on the Gulf of Moxico 7 What state is intericcted by 
the Mississippi and Red river 7 What District and states border on the east 
shore of the Mississippi 7 What divisions border on the Western shore 7 
What 2 states lie on the south side of the Ohio 7 What 3 states on tbe 
north side ? What district borders on the 2 largest lakes 7 What Territory 
is almost surrounded by 3 lakes 7 What 3 states touch ouithe South E^t 
shore of Lake Erie 7 What state touches on the river St. Lawrence 7 What 
portions of the United States are intersected by the parallel of 30 degrees of 
laL 7 What portions are intersected by the parallel of 34.deg. 7 Wh^t by 
the parallel of 36 deg. 7 What by the parallel of 33 deg. 7 What by the 
parallel of 40 deg. 7 What parallel intersects Lake Erie, imd separates Penn- 
sylvania from New York 7 What is the lat. of the Northern boundary of 
New York, Vermont, and New Hampshire ? To what degree north does 
Maine extend 7 How many degrees west from Washington, do MissoiH-i and 
Arkansas extend 7 What is nearly the lat. of Washington 7 Which states 
lie directly to the north of Washington 7 Which to the north «ast 7 Which 
to the east 7 Which to the 'south of Washington 7 Which to the South 
west 7 Which to the west, and N. W. 7 What state is farthest from 
Washington 7 What is nearly the lat. of New Orieans, and wJiat are its 
course and distance from Washington 7 What is nearly the lat. of Savnn- 
nah 7 Of Charieston 7 Of Raleigh and Knoxville 7 Of Baltimore 7 What 
is the lat. of Philadelphia and Columbus 7 Of New York and Pitteburg7 
Of Hartford 7 The lat of Albany, Buffalo and Detroit 7 Of Boston 7 Of 
Portland 7 Which way is St. Louis from- Washington 7 What i» meant by 
the capital of any Stat* or country 7 What is the seatof Government in the 
United States, and where situated 7 Where is New Yoi:k,the laigest city in 
the Union 7 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE U. STATES. 

PART FIRST. 

EXTENT. POPULATION. NATURAL DIVISIONS. 

MOUNTAINS. RIVERS. 

The whole territory of the U. States, comprehends about one 
fourth part ofN. America and not far from one twentieth part of 
the land surface of the globe. It is two thirds as large as Europe, 
but its population, compared with that of Eluropg, is only about 
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one fifteenth part as -numerous. The U. States appears to be di^ 
vided by nature into three great sections. Ist. Tne Atlantic de- 
clivity, comprehending those portions which lie E. oft he Allegha- 
ny range of mountains from Maine to Florida. 2d. The vast val- 
ley of the Mississippi, extending from the Gulf of Mexico, to Can- 
ada and the great lakes, and from the Alleghany mountains, to 
Mexico and Rocky or Oiegon mountains. So. The plains of Ore- 
gon which reach from the Rocky mtns. to the Pacific Ocean. 

These three natural sections are estimated, as to their extent, as 
follows ; the Ist. or Atlantic section, about 385,000 sq. miles ; the 
Pacific or Oregon section, 300,000 sq. miles ; and the middle or 
Mississippi section, rising of 1,300,000 sq. miles. . According to 
this estimate, it appears,, that the Atlantic portions constitute less 
than one fifth of the whole territory of the U. States, and that the 
Mississippi valley is twice as extensive as the other two sections 
united. The Alleghany or Apalachian chain of mountains, ex- 
tends, in a N, E. direction, from Alabama to N. York. Indeed 
this chain may be supposed to comprehend within its general 
range, the Catskill mountains of N. York^ the Green mountains 
of Vermont, and the White mountains of N. Hampshire. Mount 
Washington, the highest peak of the White mountains, is above 
a mile in height, and is the most elevated land between the At- 
lantic Ocean and ihe Rocky mountains. Some of the principal 
southern ridges of the Alleghany system are the Cumberland 
mountains in Tennessee, and the Blue Ridge, the Laurel moun- 
tains and the Peaks of Otter, in Virginia, the last of which is above 
half a mile high. The Rocky or Oregon mountains on the W., 
ranrre at the distance of 6 or 700 ,ms. from the Pacific Ocean. 

They consist of wide, lofty table lands, crowned with a chain t)f 
elevated ridges, whose summits, rising two miles in height, are 
covered with perpetual snow, and may be seen at the distance of 
100 miles. The lowest line of land in the U. States, may be tra- 
ced from the mouth of the Mississippi river to the mouth of the 
Ohio, thence up tlie Ohio to the Wabash, and along the latter 
river toward Lake Erie. No region in the world, of equal ex- 
tent, = is so well watered as the U. States, by noble lakes and riv- 
ers, or more highly favoured by nature, with channels for internal 
commerce or mutual intercourse. Its thousand rivers have been 
overflowing and enriching the soil for acres. Very many of them 
are navigable, and are constantly navigated, by an enterprising 
people, tiirough the most of the year. The Mississippi is usually 
styled the Father of N. American rivers ; but, this title rather be- 
longs to the Missouri, which is in fact the principal stream, the 
Mississippi is only its tributary or continuation. Considered in 
thifihview, the Missouri, ie nearly 4,500 miles in length, and is, 



^Ithout exception, the longest river in the world. The MiBsissip-, 
pi rises on an elevated plateau or table lEuid, among dreary lakes 
and marshes, W. of Lake Superior, in latitude 48 degrees. 
Thence it descends about 900 miles to the falls of St. Anthony, 
where it is precipitated 40 feet in perpendicular descent. From 
this point, it flows 800 miles to its junction with the Missouri, and 
in this part of its course, it is a beautiful stream, half or three 
fourths of a mile wide, with clear waters and a gentle current. 

Alter uniting with tlie Missouri, its characterand motion are ma- 
terially changed. Its waters become muddy and its current very 
rapid and dangerous. Still the river remains narrow, but is ren- 
dered remarkably deep, being, on an average, 100 feet in depth 
for more than 1,000 miles. Its high steep banks of limestone rock, 
are called bluffs, and the intervals of low, fertile land, between tiie 
blaffa and the river, are called river bottoms. From the mouth 
of the Missouri, to the Gulf of Mexico, its course is about J, 300 
niile^ long, and its whole length not far from 3,000. The annual 
floods in this river, especially toward the S., are very wide. As it 
approaches towards its termination, its waters are parted off into 
various outlets or estuaries, by which it is discharged into the gulf 
in a broad region of islands and marshes^ styled, the Delta oftho 
MississippL' The Missouri has its rise in the Rocky mountains 
from numerous sources. It is formed principally by the union of 
three rivers, namedj Jefferson, Madison and Gallatin. At a place* 
called the Gates of the Rocky mountains, this river has a dark and 
gloomy passage for more than five miies, through a narrow chasm 
in the mountains, walled up on both sides, by perpendicular rocks 
1^200 feet high. One hundred miles farther down the stream, are 
tne Great Falls of the Missouri, where the river descends 350 feet 
in the distance of 18 miles. These falls are about 2,500 miles 
from the confluence with the Mississippi, and they are not sur* 
passed, in fiaagnitude and grandeur, except by the falls of Niaga- 
ra. TheMissouri, in other parts of its course, is remarkably free 
from cataracts ; but its current is rapid and furious, and difHcult 
to ascend, and its waters are turbid and muddy. The length of it 
is considerably greater than that of the Mississippi, and where the 
two streams linite, the former rolls in, twice as large a volume of 
water, as the latter. The Arkansas and Red rivers are also long 
and noble streams, rising in the Rocky or Mexican mountains. 
They have numerous branches and convey a mighty mass of wa- 
ters, which are coloured with red earth, and rendered brackish 
and unpleasant to the tastej by the saline particles, collected from 
the salt plainp, which they meet in their course. The Arkanste 
is represented as 2,500 miles in len^h, and the Red river, be- 
twten L500 and 2,00(^miles. The Oniotakes its name, at the con- 

3 
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fluence of the Alleghany and Monongahela, and it flows with p. 
tranquil and majestic current, through a luxuriant and delif]^htrul 
country, 1,000 miles, to the Mississippi. Its banks are varie^ted 
and picturesque, being diversified with mountains, hills arui low 
lands. Its river bottoms, in many parts, are broad and fertile, and 
naturally covered with a heavy growth of forest trees. Near Lou- 
isville, there are falls or rapids in the stream, for two miles ; but 
the Ohio in general, is .successfully navigated by steam-boate, flat 
boats and 'various water craft, which convey to N. Orleans, the 
surplus produce of this wealthy region, and return ladeacwith the 
merchandize of every clime. 

QUESTloirs. 

How large a part of N. America and of the land pn tbe Globe, Js coymprebended in 
the U. States 1 How does it compare with Earo|)e as to size aAd population 1 Into 
^hat three great sections is the territory of the U. S. divided by nature 1 How large 
is the Atlantic section and what portions does it comprehend 1 How large is the great 
Valley of the Mississippi and how bounded 1 How large is the Oregon or most 
western section , and how bounded ? What is the great Eastern chain of mountains 
in the o. Slates, call«d ^ In.what direction and how far do they extend? Is the 
Alleghany chain sometimes supposed to be connected with the mountains of N. Y. 
andrr. England 1 What are the names of some of the principal ridges, in N. Y. 1 
In VePTOont ? hi N. Hampshire 1 In Tennessee 1 In Virginia 1 Which is the 
highest point of land E. of the-Mlssissippi, and how high is it 1 What is the great 
Western chain of mountains called, and how described 1 )Vhere may you trace 
the lowest line of land in the O. States 1 ' Which is, in feet, the principal river in the 
U. States, the Mississippi or the M issouri t flow long might the Missouri properly 
be said to be 1 Where does the Mississippi rise ? How far does it run to the Falls 
of St. Anthony ? How far, t|ience, to its union with the Missouri 1 -What kind of a 
stream is it before it meets that river 1 What is its character after Joining the Mis- 
^uri? What is the length of its course below tbiff? How deep 1 What is said of 
its floods 1 Does it empty by several mouths or. channels 1 Where does the Mis- 
souri rise f'^By what three streams is it chiefly formed 1 What kind of passage 
"has it, through the Gates- of the Rocky-mountains 1 How far from this are the 
Great Falltl 'How are theyrdescribed 1 Is the Missouri, in general, remarkably 
free from oataracts ? What is said of its current and the appearance of its waters 1 
?Where do the Arkansas and Red rivers rise t What is said of them 1 What of 
.their length 1 Where does the Ohio commence 1 In. what state 1 What i» its 
length 1 What is said of its baqks 1 Where are its falls, and how described ? 
What kind of boats are used on the Ohio 1 What is the grand market to which 
they trade ? 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART SECOND. 
CLIMATE.— SURFACE.— SOIL.— PRODUCTIONS. 

The climate of the U. States is very various, accordingly to the 
■different degreea of latitude and other circumstances. In general, 
it is several degrees colder here, than the climate c^ Eun)pean 
countries, in corresponding latitudes. The winters, arenionger and 
jiioresevere, and the .weather more changeable andsubject to ex- 
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tremes. The Western or Pacific coast of the U. States, is, how- 
ever, -represented to be much milder, than the opposite Atlanti<; 
I coEL^t on the N. E. The high lands round the more northern lakes, 
and the elevated table lands, on the skirts of the Oregon moun- 
tains, are remarkably cold and dreary. As the interior parts of 
the Mississippi valley, from S. to N., are in general more elevated, 
titan the corresponding Atlantic States, the winters there, are con- 
sidered on an average, two or three degrees colder though not ac- 
companied with so copious snows, or such violent N. easterly rain 
fitorms, as are experienced on the sea 'coast. The climate of the 
U. States, is for the most part, highly salubrious and congenial to 
the health and vigor of the inhabitants. Especially is this true 
of the climate of N. Engtand and of the Middle States, and of all 
the high and dry portions of the country. The parts most pro- 
ductive of diseases, are the low alluvial lands, on the margin of 
the Western rivers, and particularly the low grounds toward the 
south, on the Atlantic, abd near the Gulf of Mexico, where the 
Keat of summer is sultry arid long continued. 

Of surfacie and soil^ in thle U. States, there is almost every va- 
riety. Viewed as a whole, there is probably no region of the 
globe, of ecjual extent, better adapted than this, for the sustenance 
and accommodation of a numerous, hbalthy, and virtuous people. 
The face of the country in the N. England or northern section, is 
Comparatively unevfen and rugg6d, consisting of vallies, hills and 
mountairiB. The «)il is good, but it requires diligent and labori- 
ous attention, to be productive. It is peculiarly suited for grazing, 
the raising of stock, the production of butter and cheese, and 
other provisions, and for the cultivation of rye^ oats, barley, buck- 
Wheat, potatoes, flax, and orchards of apples and pears. Indian 
corn and ojarden vegetables, are successfully cultivated here, and 
in all the States. In the Middle States, the ground is, in general, 
more level and smooth, more easily cultivated, and more produc- 
tive. Wheat is here, a staple product, as also in Ohio, Mary- 
land and Virginia. Along the shores of the Atlantic, from N. 
Jersey to Florida, extends a low sandy plain, nearly barren, ex- 
cept on the borders of the rivers. This sandy region varies in 
width, from 50 to 100 miles. It generally produces little, but 
groves of pitch pine, and is hence called the Pine barrens. Far- 
ther West, between the pine barrens and the Allegany mountains, 
there is a variegated region, moderately hilly, and very fertile, 
healthy- and beautiful. It produces wheat, corn, cotton and to- 
bacco. The rich low lands at the South, yield great quantities of 
rice. The more' tropidal portions near* the Gulf of Mexico, are 
feuifed to the production of sugar-cane; coffee^ oranges, lemons, 
{)bmegr8ttiates and figs.^Tbe vast valley of the Misaifisippi, 
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' throagh all its length and breadth, is distinguished for a' level or 
undulating surface, and for a soil of inexhaustible fertility. It 
embraces, indeed, hills and vales, deep ravines, extensive naareh- 
68, and immense lofty plains: but scarcely any thing deserving of 
the name of a mountain. The most rugged and mountainous 
part of it, probably, is within the basin of the Ohio, in the vicinity 
of the Allegany chain ; while the most naked, bleak and barren 
portions of it, may be found along the borders of the Oregon or 
Rocky mountains. What is called the Mississippi Valley com- 
prehends all those interior regions of the U. States, which are 
watered chieAy by the Mississippi, the Missouri, Arkansas, Red 
and Ohio rivers, with their numerous branches. As a general 
fact, the most luxuriant parts of that wide territory, are the bot- 
tom lands, near the rivers ; where the fertility of the soil has been 
deepening from age to age, and is scarcely capable of being ex- 
hausted. The borders of the rivers are crowned with the most 
stately trees of the native forest : and there, the settlements are 
becoming the most numerous and flourishing ; and there also, are 
exhibited the most striking monumentsof N. American antiquity. 

A remarkable contrast es^ists between the eastern and the wes- 
tern side of the Mississippi -Valley. The s eastern, between the 

.Allegany mountains and tbe'Missiaciippj, is generally clothed by 
nature, with dense forests, Ebnd intersected by rivers comparatively 
short ; while on the western side, are presented to view, open 
prairies or grassy fields of vast extent, traversed by many long, 
majestic rivers and exhibiting a comparative scarcity of trees and 
groves, except those which line the banks of the streams. The 

^Upper Valley of the Mississippi, (above the mouth of the Mis- 
souri) is remarkable for a level and uniform surface. It abounds 
in small lakes and low marshy grounds which are overspread with 

•^vast quantities oT wild rice, used by Indians and hunters for Ibod ; 

•and there are millions of acres here of dry, elevated prairie land, 
naturally fertile, but destitute of tirfiber, and covered with tall, 

'luxuriant grass, blended -with innumerable sun flowers and other 
flowering weeds and shrubs, which, in summer and autumn, pre- 
sent a scene, not unlike that of an immense flower garden, deco- 
rated with plants and blossoms of inconceivable variety, and beau- 

-^ty. In the Lower Mississippi Valley, large tracts are commonly 
inundated, or in 'the state dif perpetual swamps. There is, how- 

' ever, a great proportion of land of the finest quality, with rich and 
extensive prairies on the west. But as we approach the Rocky 
mountains, these prairies are found* less and less fertile, till finally 
they degenerate into lofty, sandy deserts, cold and desolate as the 
table lands of Central Asia. The great Valley of file Missouri, 
so far as it has been explored, appears less distinguished for rich- 
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riftea of soil Its fertility is chiefly confined near the rivers. The 
open, naked plains are almost unbounded ; and there is oflen a 
great want of timber and fresh water. Scarcely any tracts can 
be found in Tartary or Siberia, more dreary and comfortless^ than 
the most remote Western portion of this valley, especially m the 
winter season. The Ohio valle}'^, though considerably broken 
and inclining to be mountainous, contains large tracts of land of 
exuberant fertility, and is, by far, the most populous of all the re- 
^ons of the WtAy embracing already about three millions of peo- 
ple, or three fourths of the whole population of the Mississippi 
Valley. Still the forests hoW possession of the greatest part of 
the soil, and they' include a rieh variety of trees,- of luxuriant 
growth, and appearing' in all the magnifleence and beauty, of 
which the N. Aorierican woods- can boast; The sycamore, the 
yellow poplar, the magnolia, thtJ catalpa and cypress, are the pride 
of the Western forests. The walnut, oak, elm, ash, beech and 
sugar maple, are common and flourishing. The china tree is ex- 
tensively used for shade and ornament, in the cities and villages 
of the S. west and South. The great Western prairies are in 
general, of a deep and rich soil, though it is with donsiderable la- 
bor that they can be subdued and cultivated, on account of the 
tightness of the sward; but they are wonderful!)^ adapted to gra- 
zing^ and even those off them that are less fertile, would be found 
capable of supplying pasturage for herds and flocks, almost with- 
out number. It is calculated that more thap three fourths of the 
whole VaU6y of the Mississippi, is naturally Capable of cultiva- 
tion or agricultural improvement; that it contains ai least 640 
millions of acres of profitable land ; and that eight miltions of 
families might there be furnished with gbotl farms df the size of 
eighty acres each. 

OtTESTIONS. 

Wtat ifl said of the climate of the United States 1 Itjt generally coldet than 
yiat of Europe 1 In the Pacific coast as cold Ad the Atlanuc 1 What parts of the 
united States are the most healthy 1 What parts are most sickly 1 What, in gene - 
rai is said of the surface and soil in the United States 1 How are they in New Eng- 
land 1 For what is the New England soil best suited ? What of the surfkce and 
soil in the Midale States ? How is the^cpuntr^ along near the Atlantic toward the 
south 1 How is it between the Pine Barrene and the Alleghany mountains ? What 
are some of the products of the southern uplands ? What, of the lowlands ? What 
of the lands near the Gulf ? For what kind of surface and soil is the Valley of the 
Mississippi distinguished 1 Which ate somfe of the most mountainous parts of it 1 
Which the most bleak and barren 1 What are its great riVers ? Are the lands on 
these rivers generally, the most feHile coirgred with heavy timber ? What contrast 
is there between the east and west slue of the If ississippi Valley 1 How is the 
east side described 1 Ho^ the west side 1 What kind of 9urfllce has the Upper 
Valley, abov44he Missbtiri t Iii what does it abound 1 What Is said of the eleva- 
ted prairies 1 What is 84id of the Lower Valley of the Mississippi ? What of the 
Missouri Valley ? Whstbf the Ohio Valley ? What is its pop. 1 Is the land stHl- 

3* ' 
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cblefly covered with forests Y Wbat trees are specified 1 How Is the soil of the 
Western prairies, in general 1 How many miUioBs of acres of good iand, is the 
whole Mississippi Valley computed to contain 1 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART THIRD. 

CLASSES OP INHABITANTS.— WHITES.-^ 

NEGROES.— INDIANS. 

The population oi* the U.« States, is more than four times a^ 
great, as at the period of their Declaration of Independence, 56 
years ago. It embraces 3 general classes of inhabitants. Ist, 
The Whites, who are of European origin; 2d, Negroes of Afri- 
can descent, and 3d, Indians or Aboriginaln. The white popula- 
tion according to the census of 1830, amounted to about 10.526,- 
000, of whom more than 5,900,000 were under 20 years or age. 
They are generally of English extraction, but they embrace many 
■ Irish, Scotch, Dutch, Grermans, French, Spanish, and other Eu- 
ropeans. 

The Irish are a numerous, active and hardy, people, and are dis- 
persed over the Union. Tbe Dutch and Germans are industri- 
ous, Uiriving farmers, most numerous, the former, in N. York, the 
latter in Pennsylvania. The French, a quiet and inoffensive peo- 
ple ftre^bund in great numbers, iueLouisiana, and the Spanish, in 
Florida, speaking their native languages. The coloured inhabi- 
tants of the U. States, are an unfortunate people, in number, about 
2,329,000, of whom 2 millions and 9 thousand are slaves, in the 
possession of the planters of the south and south-west. They 
are, for the most part, descendants of slaves imported into this 
country, before the year 1808, when the abolitiowof this inhuman 
traffic was provided for, by an act of the General Government. 

The holding of slaves is allowed by law in all the Southern States, 
except Maryland, and in all the Western, except Ohio, Indiana, 
and Illinois. In S.. Carolina and Louisiana, the slaves constitute 
more than? half of the whole population; in Virginia, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Mississippi, more than a third. The slaves are, 
extensivlBly, treated by Iheir owners with a good degree of kind- 
ness and humanity, and are often contented and cheerful, though 
in a state of lamentable ignorance. It would seem to be a dictate 
of true wisdom and benevolence, to provide more effectually for 
their instruction, as well as to make all reasonable exertions, to 
improve the character and condition of the free people of colour 
throughout the Union. ■ For the^ benefit of our African population, 
the American' Colonization Society was established, by whose 
laudable efforts, a Colony for free blacks has been founded at Li- 
beria, on the W. coast of Africa, to which two or three thousand 
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coloured people, from this country, have already emifrnitcd and 
where they have been placed, in a respectable aad promising sit- 

The number of Indians within ibe territory of the U. Stales, is 
estimated at about 3 or 400,000 ; of wliicli, rising of 200,001), are 
thoujfhi to be contained in the Valley of the Mississippi, belonj^- 
ing to 50 or 60 diHererit tribes. As to the number or description of 
the natives in the Territory of Orepin, little is known ; it is sup- 
posed they may amount to 80 or 100,000. The raostof thenative 
tribes in uie country slill remain in their original state of ravages 
and are allowed lo retain their lands and their iodependencc^ and 
to regulate themselves by their atva laws and customs, so lar oe 
they conduct peaceably toward the Government of the U. Slatep. 
The tribes, best known lo the whites, and most civilized, are the 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaw?, Creeks, and Seminoles, still 
residing, in number about 50,000, within the limits of Tennct^sce, 
N. Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida. The 
number of the Creeks remaining there, is 20,000 ; of the Choc- 
taws, 12,000, and of the. Cherokee?, 11,000. Manyfromthese 
tribes have already removed, and others are expected soon to re^ 
move, to the other side of the MiseiKippi, lo tue regions W. of 
Arkansas and Misaouri, where the General Government has pur- 
chased 100 millions of acres.for their accommodaticKi. If he trib^ 
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hove named, except the Cherokees, have already sold to tlie U. 
Itates their native lands, and arc contemplating a general remn- 
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val. The Cherokees have made very considerable advances in 
civilization, arc connected with the whites, and resenable them in 
their dress and modea of livin/gr. Many among them are men of 
learning and wealth, and are friendly to literary and christian in- 
stitutions. The rernnants of Indian tribes in Ohio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, have nearly all, exchanged their lands in those states, for 
other lands on the W. of the Mississippi, to which, thiiy are pre- 
paring to emigrate. Some of the most noted tribes' beyond that 
river, arc the Sioux, Osages, Pawanee?, Ricare6s and Mandans. 
Cff Ihese, the Sioux is the predominant tribel Their number is 
estimated at about 25,000,- and they are, in character, remar- 
• kably ferocious and warlilce. They often sally forth in their sav- 
age excursions, like wild Arabs, and are a common terror araonfl: 
the more peaceable or less powerful tribes. The Pawanees are of 
similar character. Many of the Western Indians, in their excur- 
sions, are mounted on >vild horses, taken from the immense* herds, 
^hich range over the prairies in those regions. 

QUESTION^. 

How much larger fa the{W>p. of the United States, now, than It was 56 years ago? 
Of what 3 clfisses is the pop. composed ? What Is the nuiriber of Whites ? Of 
yrhat descent are they, generally 1 What is said qf the Irish 1 Of the Dutch and 
Germans 1 In what parts of the United Spates, are the Frepeh and Spanish nu- 
Aierous 1 ^hat fa thts numBer of coloured people ih the Union 1 How mnny of 
them are slaves 1 In what states is slavery allowed 1 [n what states are the pop. 
more than half slaves ? In which, are they more than a third 1 What is said of the 
treatment and condition of the slaves ? What society in particular has Been estab- 
lished for tjhe benefit of the people of colour, in the Union ? What Colony has 
been established for them ? How many Indians in the United States ? How many 
in the valley of the Mississippi I How many in. Oregon ? Which tribes, in the 
United States, are the most civilized, and what is their ijnmber and plaee of resi- 
dence t How many Creeks 1 Choctaws 7 Cherokees 1 . To what parts, have many 
from these tribes, removed 1 How are the Cherokees described 1 Do the Indians 
Expect to remove from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 1 What noted tribte A^e there west 
6f the Mississippi ? Wtiich is the most powerful 7 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PAKT FOURTH. 

Occupations. Agriculture, manufactures, 
commerce. education. colleges. schools. 

The most common interests and pursuits of the people of the 
U. States, are agricultural. The cultivators 6f the soil, on the 
N., are called farmers ; toward the S., planters. The farms in 
the Northern States, are usimlly not terge ; and in the Cultivation 
of them, the owners are obliged to apply their personal and assidu- 
ous labors. The Southern plantations generally consist of larger 
tracts of hind, and are cultivated almost entirely by the labor of 
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slaves?. The people of the S.. peculiarly, are engaged in agricul- 
tu ml business. Their active commerce is comparatively limited, 
for the want of good harbours ; and they have but few, large man- 
ufacturing establishments, on account of the small number of their 
ingenious mechanical laborers. Such is the ignorance of the 
slaves, they can be more profitably employed in raising crops, than 
i n curious manufacturing employments. The people of the West, 
not only cultivate the soil on a large scale, and raise vast quanti- 
ties of live stock, but some among them are enterprising and flour- 
ishing manufacturers. Others, exhibit a remarlcably active and 
adventurous spirit, as traders and merchants. In many instances 
there, the farmer and the trader are blended in one and the same 
person. He raises large quantities of wheat, corn, rye, oa^s, cider, 
apples, ' beef, pork, &c. and going on board of a boat, with hia pro- 
perty, ne proceeds himself, to some profitable market ; perhaps to 
N. Orleans, by way of the Ohio and the Mississippi, or to N. York, 
by way of the lakes and the Erie canal. Or, if he has much live 
stock to dispose of, as hogs, sheep, cattle and horses, he cheerfully 
undertakes the charge of them, mhis own person, over the Alle- 
ghany mountains, it jsay be five or six hundred miles, to some o( 
the Atlantic or Eastern towns. With m^n of the Western genius 
and education, long journeys and vovages, in the pursuit of busi- 
ness and wealth, are very common ; being inured to hardship froip 
childhood, they are comparatively little daunted, when called to 
great untiertaklngs, privations and fatigues. Their time is chiefly 
spent, and their characteristic energies are developed, in subduing 
the forests, in erecting log cabins or more comfortable dwellings, in 
fencing and cultivating the soil, taking care of their crops andci^t- 
tie, going and retumiog from distant markets, excavating canalf , 
building steam boats, and other vessels, clearing out and naviga- 
ting the rivers, climbing the rocks and mountains and penetrating 
into exhaustless mines of c^, iron and lead. Others, m the char- 
acters of hunters and trappers, make a businfess of entrapping the 
beaver, and pursuing the fox, deer andbuflkloej to procure skins 
and furs, for the fur traders. Manufactures and commerce, in our 
country, are extensively flourishing and increasing in interest, es- 
peciafly in the middle and northern sections. The U. States is thie 
second commercial nation in the world. And almost all the arts, 
sciences and branches of enterprise, common in enlightened and 
christian countries, ar^ here, to a great extent, diligently and suc- 
cessfully pursued. The privileges of common education and of 
religious instruction, are the most extensively enjoyed, in N. York 
and N. England. In N. York, Connecticut, Mass. and Maine, 
the pupils in common schools, constitute about one fourth of the 
whole population. ♦ In N. England at large, the population is esti- 
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ijmted nt otie fiflh. In Penn. and N. Jer., one eit;bth ; and in Il- 
linois only one thirteenth. The number of Colleges in the U. 
State" is notfnr from 60, of which the two most venerable are 
Harvard Uiiivcrwty at Cambridge, and Tale College at New- 



Harvard Univertity. 

Havefi.' The former has stood nearly iJOO years ; is furnished 
Tt'ith libraries ainountin[r in all, to about 40,000 valuiUE^ contains 
238 academical etudenlE, and has educated from the' first, about 
5,685 individuala The latter, hasbeen Btandini; 132 years, con- 
tains 17,500 volornes in its several libraries, has given an educa- 
tion to 4,600 youth, and embraces, at present, 354 students, be- 
flides 49 theofogioal, and 81 law students. Others of the Ameri- 
can Colleges' are highly respectable and flourishing, and they are 
£:ter(ing, in cooperation with many academies, and more than2Q 
Theological Seminaries, an extensive and happy influence upon 
the literary and religious interests of the Union. The whole num- 
herof undergraduates or academical students now in the U. Statesi 
is estimated at 3,475, beside about 700 students in TheolCf^y. anil 
2,000 in Medicine. Massachusetts excels all the other states, in 
the numl>er of academical and other students which she hns, in 
pmportion to her population,- it being about one student to 793 in- 
habitants ; Connecticut hn* one lo 980 ; N. England in geneml, 
has one to 1,120. The Middle States have one 'studwt to 1,850 
inhabittnts ; the Southern Steles, one to 2,600 ; the Western 
States, one to 3,500 ; and the U. States on an average, one to 
2,000. Literature and the Arts are by no means so richly patronis- 
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sed, in this country, dfi in Europe ; nor are our opportunities so far 
vorable, for profound scientific research. The number of the litet- 
ati, or men of professed erudition and philosophy, who spend life in 
the mere pursuits of learning, is here comparativeiy small. But 
the great body of the people, in the U. Stales, in far more enlight- 
ened and better informed, enjoying more perlectly the privileges 
of common school instruction, than any of tlie European nations. 
In many portions of our community, an adult person, unable to 
read, is viewed as a rare and strange object, exciting, curiosity and 
conipassiop. And so liberal and wide is the circulation of news- 
papers, tracts, almanacs, and literary periodicals, and so nun^/er- 
ous the hbraries, adapted to every age and capacity, that, with 
the exception of the new settlements^, there is here scarcely any 
want of books to peruse, or any deficiency, in the means of popular 
information. That a free people, in order to retain their fppedom, 
should be distinguished for enlightened minds and virtuous l^abits, 
is a principle, more generally felt, inculcated, and ^tedon, in 
this, than in any other nation on the globe. Still, there is room 
for continualJy progressing improvements, and full «cope for all 
the exertions of the wise and benevolent, in disseminating the seeds 
of knowledge and true religion. It is estimated that there are 
now, in the Valley of the Mississippi, 30 Colleges and 10 Theolo- 
gical Seminaries in operation, and about 300 newspapers publish- 
ed weekly, and jthat more than 700 are published in the Atlantic 
States. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wj^at istkB moaji. common occupation of the peoplf of the U. States 1 What )■ 
said of the f^fm in the Northern States ? What of the Southern plantations ? Why 
is commerce not so flourishing in the S. States ? Why are their' manufactures less t 
What is the business of the people of the W. ? What are some of the products of 
their farms 1 Whither do they often po to marlcet ? How can they get to N. Or- 
leans ? In what two or three ways can they go to N. York with produce 1 In what 
parts of the Union ^re manufactures and commerce most flourishing 1 In what 
parts are the blessings of common education most enjoyed 1 What is said of the 
number of pupils in school, compared with the whole population in N. York and 
Conn. &:c. ? In N. Eng. ? In Penn. 1 In Illinois 1 About what number of Colle- 
ges in the U. States,, and which two are the oldest 7 What is said of Harvard Uni- 
versity ? Of Yale College ? How many collegiate or academical students in tjhe 
U. States 1 Which State gives a liberal education to the greatest proportion of her 
population 1 What is the proportion in Conn. ? What in N. Eng. ? What in ;the 
Middle States ? What in the Southern ? What in the Western 1 What in the U. 
States at large 1 Is literature as well patronised in this country as it is in l^uippe 1 
Is the number of very learned men as large in the U. States ? Are the commo^ peo- 
ple in this country, far better educated and more informed than in Europe ? is it 
peculiarly necessary that a ttee people should be .enlightened. an4 virtuous, In order 
to retain tl^eir liberties 1 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART FIFTH. 
GOVERNMENT. MINT. POST OFFICES. NAVY. 
The fjrm of Governmenl in the U. States, is a Federal Repub- 
lic. Each Slate in tJie Union ia at liberty lo ffovern itself, or lo 
make laws relative to its otvn locnl or peculiar interests ; at the 
same time, all the States are confetleraied together, in the adop- 
tion of ouc general Constitution or GioVernment, with a view lo 
thedefencc ami prosperity of the Union at large. Each SiaieGo- 
vemmeiit consistH ofa Governor, and lieutenant Governor, a Sea- 
ttle and House of Ueprcsentatives, all elected by the people. 

The Constitution of the U. States, is the plan or basis of the 
General Government. U has been approved of by the several 
States, and they have allnl edged themselves, to abide by its prin- 
ciples and regulations. The leading branches of the General Go- 
vOTnment are three. 1st. The Legislative branch, or General 
Congress, consisting of a Senate and Honso of Representatives. 



The Sewde Of ihe Untied Slates. 

' The Senate now embraces 48 members, being composed of two 
members from each State, cRreen for ihe term of six yeare, by the 
several State Legislatures. The House of Reprcseniatives, con- 
siala of members, chosen by the peqile, for two years ; each State 
being entitled to send one representative for every 47,700 of iia 
population. In theslave-holdingStates, however, only three fifths 
6f tbeslave populttlion arc rcckoocd with the Miles, in computing 



4he regular number of their represenUilives. 2<I. The Exeeutive 
Department, consisting of a President and Vice President, choB^i 
•for the term o$ four years ; with four Secretaries, called Heads x>f 
Departments, appointed by the President as his Council, viz. the 
Secretary of State, of War, of the Navy and of the Treasury. 
Tl^e President and- Vice President are chosen by electors appoint- 
ed by the people in the several States. 3d. The Judiciary or Su- 
preme Court, consisting of a Chief Justice and six Associate Judg- 

: 'es, all appointed by the President, with the'consentof the Senate. 

f To Congress, is assigned the power of making or enacting i\)/& 

laws ; and to the Judiciary, the duty of explaining and applying 

^ the laws, in particular or doubtful cases. The Vice President is 
President of the Senate. Congress assembles annually, on the 
first Monday of December, at the city of Washington, in an «di- 

' fice erected for the purpose, called the Capitol. The present 

:; regular number of members, in the House of Representatives, is 
240. The State of New York is entitled to send 40 members; 

£ Pennsylvania, 28; Virginia, 21 ; Ohio, 19; N. Carolina, Tennes- 

;; see and Kentucky, each 18 ; Massachusetts, 12 ; S. Carolina and 
.'Georgia, each 9; Maine and Maryland, 8 ; Indiana, 7 ; Cflpne«tr 
icut and N. Jersey, each 6 ; Vermont, N. HainpBhire and Alaba- 
ma, each 5. 

The Mint of the U. States, is the naional establishment for 
.coining money, and is located at Philadelphia. Within the year 
1831, it produced more than 11,792,000 pieces of coin, in gold, sil- 
ver and copper, amounting in value to above 3,923,000 dollars. 
Of the gold coined that year, 618,(KX) dollars was received from 
the gold region of the U. S., chiefly from N. Carolina and Georgia. 
The number of Post Offices in the Union is above 9000. 
The naval force consists of 51 vessels ; 12 of which are ships of 
the line, containing 74 ^ns each, and there are 14 frigates of 44 
guns each. The regular army of the U. States compared with 
the whole population, is not more than one to about 5000. 

aUBSTIONd. 

What is the form of Government in the U. States T Of what does the Gk>veni 
ment of each state consiiit T What is meant, by the Constitution of the U. 8. 1 How 
many are the leading branches of the General Government?^ What is the first branch, 
and of what does Congress consist 1 What is said' of the Senate ? What of the Houas 
of Representatives 1 Of what does the second' or Executive department of 111* 

I Government consist 1 What is said.of the third branch of the Government 1 Wbat 

power or duty is assigned to Congress T What, to the President and Secretaries 1 

' What to the Judiciary 1 When and where doesConcress assemble 1 What num- 

ber of members in the House of Representatives ? .Sow many members may th« 
State of N. Y. send to that body ? How many may Penn. 1 ■ Virg. 1 Ohiol What 

^ three States send 13 each ? What oBetfendslVI Bow many may Conn, and N. 

J«F. send ? 

What is meant by the Mint of the U.^States t Wh«r« J« it laeated, and haw rnudi 
m«me)r wm eonM'd thcsp in 18S1 1 
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What It the namber of. PMt Offlcei t How nMAy milet U tIMr'umil transported 
Am. 23inUliOD«. 

How many venels in tbe navy.t . How it tht llanding army juroporiloaed to t&t 
whole populatioa 1 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION, concluded. 

RELIGION. 

'With, respect to relief ion, the people of the U. States, are gener- 

■*a11y "Protestants ; though it is estimated that the Roman Catholic 
population now amounts to 800,000, and their churches 785. The 
most numerous Protestant sects in this country, are the Calvanis- 
tie Baptists, the Methodists, Presbyterians, Orthodox Conjrrega- 

t tionalists, Episcopalians, Dutch Reformed, Gerxiian Reformed, 
Evangelical Lutherans and Friends or Q.uakers. These, and 

' other denominations vvhicli might be specified, are considered 
Evangelical in their leading eentimentj*. Their differences of 
opinion relate chiefly to the subject of eccksiastica) govern ment,- 
or to some of the outward forms and rites, or less essential truths, 

. of revealed religion. The Baptists -consider the baptism of infants 
unscriptural, and, practice only the baptism of professed belierefs, 
and in the mode of immersion or plunging. They are found in 

' all parts of the Union, but the greater half, in the Southern and 
Western States. The Baptist population is estimated iat^ about 

'2,744,000, embracing above 5000 churches, 3000 ministeiv, and 
385,000 communicants. The Methodist population is computed 
at 2,600,000, including 2,200 ministers, and 550,000 coramunicant^j 
the greater proportion, being in the S. and VV. States. The Pres- 
byterian population in all, may be reckono<l at 2,300^000, includ- 

S ing 2,160 ministers, 3,475 churches, and 240,300 members, under 

" the superintendance of Presbyteries or Ecclesiastical Council?. 
They are principally >n the Middle, S. and Western States. The 

' Congregational ists Y\6\d that every church has a right to govern 
itself, according to the rules of Christ, and is not bound, unless 
voluntarily, to subi^iit to the decisions of general councils. In this 
respect chiefly, they profess to differ from Presbyterians. The 
Congregational pop,ulation is estimated at 1,260,000 ; churches 
1,380 ; ministers, lOOQ ; communicants, 140,000 ; chiefly in New 
England. The Episcopalians resemble in sentiment the Estab- 
lishjjd Church of England. They have in the U. States, 13 bish- 

'- Ops,' 600 ministers, 922 churches, located generally in the Atlantic 
States and'Ohio. The Friends or Gluakers have between 4 and 
500 churches, chiefly in Pennsylvania and other Middle States. 
The probable amount of Evangelical Churches in the United 

• States, nsay bo Hot far from 15,000, embf&eing K),000 ministersj and 
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1,500,03^ roembersor communicants About three fburtlifl of the 
whole population are represented as belonging either to the Bap 
tist, Methodist, Presbyterian, Congregational or Episcopal persua- 
sion. AH religious denominations in this country are Ireely tole- 
rated, and may enjoy tsue liberty of conscience. . The moral and 
religious character of th^ American people, would probably bear 
comparison with that of any other nation on the globe ; yet how 
low and defective is it, when compared with the purity of the gos- 
pel standard, or the solemnity of christian obligations and vows. 
A*wide field is opening in this country for errors and vices of every 
name, and these, in manv districts exhibit a highly luxuriant 
growth, polluting the land and alarming the fears of every true 
patriot and virtuous citizen. Much intellectual and moral dark- 
ness is still to be deploced, and there-is a gresgt destitution in many 
p^rts, of the mere outward privileges of Christianity, especially in 
the more recent settleno^nts. At least five millions of the popula- 
tion of the U. States are represented as not enjoying the stated la- 
bors of the Gospel ministry, and it is computed that more than 
5000 ministers are needed to supply this deficiency. There is also 
an extensive want of bibles, and of^^chools, and of competent teach- 
ers. A multitude of adults maybe found, unable to read a good 
book if they had one, and there are many thousands of childrea 
and youth, roving lawless on the Sabbath, in the woods, who 
know next to nothing of the first principles of learning or virtue. 
But to^heck the prevalence of thiese evils, the friends of truth and 
humanity in America have done much. They are setting noble 
examples to the world, of united and benevolent exertion. With- 
in 30 years past, .seversil naiionaV societies of this character have 
arisen, which stand as eternal monuments of American Christian 
philarrthropy, and of the fixed purpose of Heaven to smile on eve- 
ry sincere and faithful effort of nian, to bless and save his fellow- 
man. 

aUESTIONS. 

Of wbat religion generally are tbe people of the U. Statei 1 What is the amount 
of the Catholic churches and pop. 1 what are the moat numerous Proteslant sMts 1 ' 
In what parts of the Union are the Baptists found 1 In what parts are the Metho- 
dists 1 Where are the Presbyterians chiefly located 1 Where are the Congregation- 
alista moat numerous 1 • Where the Episcopalians 1 Where the Friends or Qua- 
kers 1 Do the people of this country e^joy faee tuleratiQo on tbe subj^tof reUglqn | f 



NEW-ENGLAND. 

MAINE, NEW-llAMPSHIRE, VERMONT,' MASfeA-' 

CHUSETTS, RHODE-ISLAND, CONNECTICUT. 



Setnt in Maini. 

MAINE. 

fiiteiit, ^3,000 square mi Iks.— Population, 400,06j.— IS pef 
square mile. 

Thc'Statfeof Mnine has an extensive terriiory,- being about as" 
terge as the rest of N'. Englanil, aiicl nearly ecjual in size to half 
of Virginia, the larirest state in (he Union. It ia a mountainous or 
liSly country, moift and cold, and not very fertile, especially on 
the coast The soil ia be4 aiUipted to graE?, grain and Rax. 

That part of the slate wliich lies on the KeDnebeck river or be- 
ftreen tne Kcnnebeck and the PenobErCoC, is the rich(«t and most' 

^ulbbb' The inhabilantB are chiefly settled in tJie southern 
' of the state. The florthem half I'emaiira principally covered' 
with fbreets. Maine is divided into HI counties which are subdi- 
vided into about 300 towns. Portland on Casco bay, is by far the 
larsest town,' In population, wealth and commerce. It has an ex- 
cellent harbour, and a population of about 12,500. Augusta, on 
the Kennebeck, is now the seat of government. Pop. 4,000. Be- 
Etdes which, there ar6 ten toivns, containing between 3090 and 
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4000 inhabitants, ri^/: Thomaston, Belfa^' Bath. Branawick, 
Berwick^ York, Hallowell, Saco, Gardiner, and Waldoborough. 

The interest,, enterprise, and industry of the people of Maine, are. 
peculiarly commercial, while agriculture and manufactures are, 
in a measure, neglected. Their extended range of sea coast, and 
numerous bays and rivers, afford many excellent harbours, and 
peculiar facilities for navigation. Their extensive Ibrests abound 
in timber and lumber, and the waters on or near their coasts, yield 
larcje quantities of fish, ro that their shipping is principally em- 
ployed in the lumber trade, and the fisheries. The state of litera- 
ture and of common education, is respectable and encoun^ging. 
Public schools are, by law, encouraged and provided for. At 
Brunswick is Bowdoin College, a growing institution, connected 
with a medical^fichool. At Waterville is a College under the care. 
of the Baptists, and at Readfield, the Maine Wesley an Semina-. 
ry. The Theological institution at Bangor, is for the present, not 
in operation. The Baptists, Methodist*', and Congregationalistp, 
arc the prevailing religious denominations. Maine was formerly 
a District connected with MasKichusetts, fro^i which it was sepa- 
rated, and admitted as a state into the Union in 1820. 

auEsnoNs, 

To be a7i9w§redfiom the Map of JHw-Englmnd^ andfnm the a&0Mr 

description* 

How is New En^and bounded 1 What are its States and principal riren t I» 
what part of New England is Maine 1 What is its extent in sq. miles t Bow maair 
acres are contained in one sq. mile ? Ans. 640. What is the number of its inhabi- 
tants, counties, towns? How does Maine compare in size with the rest of NeiT 
£iig)and 1 In what direction is Maine fropi Lower Canada 1 From New Bnina> 
wick 1 From Atlantic Ocean ? From New Hampshire ? W^at S principal bayi 
on its coast 1 What 5 rivers flow ft-om it, into the Atlantic or its pty* 1 What riv- 
er on the North part runninc East into New Brynswick 1 What river partly di- 
vides it ftom Niw Brunswick 1 What river near'the S. Wvline, runninciAto New 
Hampshire 1 What lakes in Maine 1 What kind of a country is it 1 To what fi 
the BoillMst adapted 1 What parfof the state is the most fertile and populous 1 In 
which half of the state are the people chiefly settled ? Whatis said of the North 
half 1 What is the chief town 1 where situated, and bo^ described ? What and 
where is the new capital ? What five counties on the sea. coast 1 What one in tfa« 
North part of the state 1 What on the East ? What on the W. and N. W. ? What 
, in the Middle 1 What is the shire town of each county} What and where ara 
' tome of the 10 towns whose pop. is between 3 and 4,000 1 Wliat is said of tba 




learning' . _. _ 

What religious denominations in Maine 1 To ^bat state was Mpjna formely at- 
tached 4 When was it made an independent stale 1 

4* 
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Harvating in Ifia.England. 

NEW-HAMPSHIRE. 

BUteftt, B,000 equare mile*.— Pop. 270,000—80 per eq. mile. 

New-Ham peh ire is less than orn ihml pb larpe as Maine, bul 
more extensively seitle<l. It is liivided into 8 cDuntieB eonlainiriK 
230 towns. It is piobubly tlie man broken and mountainous or ail 
IheU. States, tiembriicea many lofty RomniiiP, p.iiiitiilaily ihc 
White mountains, whoeiihiithrstpenlf, Mmint Wnfhinaiton, isllie 
most elevated land in tlic Union E. of ttie Mis^ifaippi river. The 
climate is cold, but healthful. Much ol' the stnte is atill rovemd 
yiUi foresia, and cnnsidercWe portions aie fO nigjred ^nd rocky, 
OB to be uninhabitidile. Vet tneie are miiny tracts of rich mea- 
dow Rnd grazinff luinl, especiiilly upon tlie banlm of the principal 
riv^.lihdlheir branches. The pfeople arc iiidiislrioue ami moral. 
Their principal bu^nera is cmzinsr. Lart'e nurabeif; of preat 
and Al^U cattle are here produced IbrlheBiisilon market. Mar'u- 
fectupes bad commerce are not exlenEively fiounsliii:^. Tliis 
irtaCehasbiJt litileeea coast, Porlemouth is the principal to wr, 
i^d the only, harbour, but it is one of the best on the Atlantic It 
in open and free from ice at all setuone.— Pop. 8,000. Concord, on 
the Merritflack; is the capital, a pleasant and flourishing town, 
conveniently *ittiateiJ for trade with Boston^by means of the river 
luid the Middlesex tanal. Pop, nearly 4,000. Dover is a flour- 
S«hinff manufactiirin^ town^ with a pop. of about 6,900. Gilmao- 



tiiii and Somersw6:lh escli conMin above 3,000 inhatitante. At 
Hnnover, on Connecticift river, is Dfcrtmouth CoHege, highly 
venerable among the collets oi' N. England ; aud aiExetei*, la 
Pbilips Academy, a reepectaftie mud Hotiriehing institulion. There 
ore EeveraJ other flourishing ficarfemies. Their whole mimber ie 
about 30. Education in common Bchools is liberally encouraged. 
The first settlers of this state were chiefly emigiiirits from Maesa- 
chuaetlp, who settled at Portsmouth and Dover 1623, aboot three 
years alter the firft landing of the pilgrims at Plymouth. Tbe 

E-i[icipal religious sects in N. HatnpEhlre, are CoagregationaliBts, 
apti^ts, Free-will Buptist^ and AlethodisCs. 
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Wittttr Scene in Nae Enghmd. 
VERMONT. 
Extent, 10,000 sqiiar* miW— P«p, 280,000.-28 p«r «i. r 



Vermont ^eri vec its name from the Green mountains, whi<^ ex* 
tend From N. to S. through the stat<^ dividing it into the ■eastern 
and western declivitiB«», and whicn also continue their range 
through the wertiern parts ot Masduchusetts and Connecticut, ter- 
minating at N. Haven on Long Island Sound. The civil divi- 
sioiis of ihis state are into 13 countje% containing about 250 towns,^ 
generally emailj the largest of tlicm em1»racing a fk)pulation of 
less than 4,000. Vermont has an uneven »urface, witk varied and 
romantic scenery, being gceatly 'diversifiSd with hilid and valleys 
and watered by numerous ^ream% which not only €inrich the soil, 
but afford abundant water privileges, for niiU soatsaiKi manufac- 
turing establishments. The climate is cold and «nowy,in winter, 
but pleasant and fruitful in the summer season. The soil in g^^n- 
eral has a good degree 0l* fbrtilitVf and is peculiarly suited to pas- 
' turage. * The middle portions ot'^ the stat^are elevated, and Irom 
the mountains, the rivers descend easterly toward the CoOT^ecti- 
cut, and westerly towand L. Champlain. The 5 largest tourns, 
containing between 3 and 4,030 inhabitants, are Burlington, 
Middiebury, Bennington, Windsor, and Woodstoek. Montpelier, 
the capita^ is situat^ near the centre, in a beemtiful valley, en- 
circled by mountains. Pop. 2,000. Burlington has a delightful 
situation on L. Champlain, and is distinguished for trade, manu- 
factures and a flourishing university. Middiebury on the Otter 
Oreek, is celebrated for its college, for its numerous mills and 
manufactories^ and for a quarry of fine marble. Bennington, 37 
miles N. E. of Albany, is one of the oldest towns in Vermont, and 
noted as a scene of a decided victory gained by the Americans, 
under General Stark, over a detachment from Burgoyrie's army^ 
in 1777. Windsor, Rutland, Vergennes, Brattleborough and St. 
Albans, are also respectable and flourishing towns. The people 
of this state have been distinguished for their activky-and hardi- 
hood* Under their hands, the[ forests are fast disappearing, and 
agriculture and manufactures flourish. Their trade and pros- 
perity have been greatly increased smce the completion of the 
Champlain canal. Their land produces considerable wheat, rye, 
and barley, and they raise many fine cattle and horses, Vermont 
also abounds in copperas, iron ore of an excellent quality, and 
marble. The trade is chiefly to N. York, Boston, Hartford, Port- 
land, and Montreal. Literature is encouraged. Academies and 
schools are in a prasperous state. There are about 35 academies 
and high schools, 2,400 'district schools. The college at Middle- 
bury, and the University of Vermont at Burlington, are respecta- 
ble and useful institutions. The ibrm&r is connected with a Med- 
ical Rchod at Castleton.' The people generally are Congrega- 
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fi'anal^sti', BapliBta and MethciliEti:- This state haa been KTlled 
ctiiefly by emigraniB from N. England, sbwe the French war, or' 
Jhe yea/1780.- ■> 
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Vita of City Hall, Botttm. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Extent, 7^500 ^nare milea.-'Pop. 610,000.— 60 peraj. nails. 
MaeaBchuBelts, though a small stale, is one of the oldest, weal- 
thiest, and most thickly settled of any in the Uoiw. No one of 
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the states has so dei^se a population, or ia mpre dutinguii^edfdr 
the intelligence, industry^, and prosperous enterprise of the people, 
in ugricolture, manufacture^ commerce and the fisheries. Here 
are 14 coimties and 3D8 towns : and the population of the state, if 
equally divided among 1 he towns, would average about 2,000 to 
each. The surface ol the sea coast is generally level, the interior 
•is pleasanlly di^treified with hills and vales, and the western partis 
are mountainous. The ctimate is extensively healthy, though at 
some seasons tne dHast is exposed to a chilling, moisture from the 
influence of easterly winds. There are tracts of land toward the 
sea, sandy and stony, and comparatively unproductive ; but the 
soil, in general, is good, both for pasturage and tillage, and is as 
skilfully cultivated and improved as any- portion of the Union. 
The lands on th^ banks of tne Connecticut and other streams are 
incomparably rich and beautiful. The chief products of a^ricoi- 
ture, are grass, Indian com, rye, oats, barley, buck wheat, beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, &c. The state abounds in granite, a species 
(*f building stone, and in quarries of fine marble. The manufac- 
tures are numerous and very flourishing. The sea-ports are fur- 
nished with fine harbours, and the people are^ extensively enga^d 
in the cod, mackerel and whale fisheries, and extend their foreign 
trade to all quarters of the globe. General education is faithfuuy 
and successiulljr attended to:| and the literary institutions, are 
among the most' venerable arid flourishing in the country. The 
numerous hgmane and benevolent institutions in this sta^e, are 
also indicative of the refinenwnt and distinguished liberality of the 
inhabitants. Boston is situated on a peninsula in Massachusetts 
bay. The country around it is rich and interesting. It is the 
chief city in N. England, and in commerce and wealth, the second 
city in the U. States. The public buildings of Boston are ele- 
gant. Some of them aflbrd a commanding and delightful view 
of the harbour and of the- surrounding populous region. The har- 
bour is remarkably deep, tjapacious and safe, but its entrance is 
narrow. This city is celebrated for ifcs literary, religious and hu- 
mane institutions, richly endowed^ and creditable to the citizens. 
The population is about 62,000, or one tenth of the population of 
the stat^. Salem is a pleasant and w^ealthy town 14 miles N. E. 
from Boston, thesecond commercial pin ce in N. England, and dis- 
tinguished for hs East India trade. . Pop. 14,000. Charlestown, 
near Boston, is next in population, which is nearly 9,000. T^ew- 
buryport is the third in commerce. Pop. 6,400. Marblefcead, Bev- 
erly, Gloucester, New-Bedford and Nantucket, are celebrat|jd for 
enterprise in the fisheries, and the three last of these towns contain 
«Aeh between 7 and 8,00jS| inHlbitaats. Troy, Waltham, Lynn, ^ 



Sprin^eld, and especially Lowell on the Merrimack, afe distliM 
^ui^hed as Kianufacturm^ towns, the 3 latter havinficeacli a popu- 
lation of between 6 and 7,000. Cambridge- and Taunton sepa- 
rate! yj have 6,000 people, and the former is celebrated as the seat 
of H^irvard University, the oldest and richest of the colleges in 
the Union, having 24 instructors, and a library oT^jOOO volumes. 
At Williamstovvn in the N. W. corne^of the state, is Williams 
college, highly respectable and flourighing. JLmlierst is a pleas- 
ant and healthy town, and contains «the collegiate Institution, a 
seminary of recent date, but of aa interesting and promising 
character. Andover, 20 miles N. of Boston, has 4,500 innabitants, 
-.and is distinguished as the seat of Philips Academy, the most 
'^floutiishing in the state, and also, of a Theological seminary of the 
hitrhest respectability. Plymouth, 26 miles S. E. of Boston, is the 
oldest-town in N. England, it being the place where the Pilgrim 
Fathers, in number 101, first landed and established a colony, 
Dec. 22il, 1620. The rock on which they landed, has been remo- 
ved from the sea shore into the Centre of the town, and the anni- 
versary of this interesting event is here still celebrated. Massa- 
chusetts embraces 80 academies and high schooFs, ^0 school dis- 
tricts^ but this state is destitute of a eichool fund* Works of inter- 
nal improvement are going on. Several rail rOad companies have 
recently been incorporated. Three important canals have been 
completed, or nearly «o^ viz. : Middlesex canal, between the Mer- 
rimack and Boston; Blackstone canal, between Worcester and 
IPrpvidence ; and Farmington canal, between Northhampton and 
Neiv-Haven. There are 491 Congregational churches, with 423 
ordainedniinisterPjof whom, 118 are Unitarians. ^There are also 
m=3iny Baptists and Methodisi churches. 

QUESTIONS. 

[See the Map of New England.] 

What are the boundaries of MaBsachusetts 1 Its general character or description t 
ltd sq. mils and pop.? The number of its counties and towns? Wlutt bays and 
capes on the coadt ? What 2 islands on the south east ? What great river passes 
through it from the north, and what 3 counties are intersected by this river 1 What 
range of mountains crosses the west part, and what county lies beyond it ? What 
river rises in Berkshire county, and runs south into Connecticut ? What river in 
the north east comer of the state, and what county ? tYi What part of the state are 
Middlesex and Norfolk counties ? What large, county in the interior west of theni ? 
In what county, is Boston ? Ans. Suflfolk. What 3'countips areiilands? What 
county is a peninsula south of Cape Cod bay ? What 2 counties lie west of Cape 
Cod bav ? 

Wh^s said of the surface of Massachusetts ? Of the climate 1 Of the soil ? 
Of the4lndson the rivers? Of the chief agricultural products? Ifi what valuable 
stones does the state f^ound ? How are the manufactures deseHbed ? The sea 
ports? The fisheries and the foreign trade f What is said of general education 
here? Of the literary institutions ? Of the hilinane and beneyolenrinstiiutiouq 1 
What £s the capital.?'^ What are the litlMtiony pop. and deoi^ion of B<iitoBf 



WUet war ftoo It la Sain, ud how dgacribed 1 Wbere are Cbuleatom and 
NcwbuTTpnt. and ttbal la SUd or them 1 Whieb way tlom BoRon on Marbfelteait, I 
««Ta[tT,«<NU«UC,New BcdfortandNaDIuckct) Far what an they celebnled, 
and wUcli of tbaiii have Above 7,000 people eicb 1 Wbere ate Lvnn. Springfield 
aodliinnll, and (be. what dimofakhed, and how pnpukiuil Wtiich way ' 
" '-- an Tannloa >Dd Cr"''"" "* --i-.- i T*fi.^- .--^ — — j- — - 
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Wluil 1> the deacrtpllon oT Atahers asd lli colle^ale foaClluUoti 1 , Wbeie i> A 
dover, and fi>r what diKlBfiilibed t Wbere li PlyrDODih, and for what celebrala 
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Arcade, PrevideTtee, 

RHODE-ISLAND. 

Extent, 1,203 Bq.ma.— Pop. 99,000.-81 per sq. m. 

Rhode Island is the smallec^ but in proportioa to its eizi 

most manufacturing state in the Union. It alsoexcels in corm 

but not generally in agriculture. The climaie iB.heaith.y and de- 
lightful. The southern portion of the state is a sandy plain, and 
the western and northern parts are hilly, rocky and unproductive; 
but the sherea and islands of Nantucket Bay, are^ebrated for 
-their beauty anil fertility, and have been called the garden of 
New England. They abound in the productions common inMas- 
Bochusetts. Large tlocks of sheep and many fine cattle are here 
produced. The island of Rhode Island, which gives name to the 
slate, is about 15 miles long. It has a pleasant situation and most 
■alabrioaa climate, and invalids and travellers have often resorted 
to, it SI a kind of &len. Thii state j« divided iDto5couRtist,con- 
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taining 31 towns, of wbtch, Providence, Newport, Scituate, War- 
wick, Smithfield, Bristol and Kingston, are among the most popu- 
lous.and important. Providence, the capital, is handsomely situ- 
ated on Providence river, at the head of Narraganset Bay, with 
a fine harbour, and embracingj a population ot 17.000, chiefly 
employed in commerce and manufacturei^, and rapidly increasing 
in wealth. It is also noted as the seat of, Brown University. The 
flourishing manufacturing village of Pawtucket at Pawtucket 
Falls, is included within the limits of Providence. 

Newport, on Rhode Island, is one of the most commodious places 
for shipping in the United States, but its commerce has in a mea- 
sure dechned. Pop 8,000. Scituaie is a manulacturing town, VZ 
miles West of Providence, containing nearly 7,090 people. War- 
wick is 10 miles S. W. of Providence, embracing extensive cotton 
factories, and a pop. of 5,500* The population of Smithfield is 
about 4,000, and that of Coventry, Bristol, Cuml>erland and South 
Kingston, between 3 and 4,000. Common education has been 
comparatively neglected in Rhode Island, but of late the laws 
respecting it are more favourable and encouragipg. There are 
several flourishing academies, and about 700 schools. The Bap- 
tists are the prevailing religious denomination. The settlement 
of this state was commenced at Providence in the year 1636, by 
Roger Williams, who, with 5 associates, left Massachusetts on 
account of their religious opinions. 

aUESTIONS. 

How would y«o bound the stRte of Rhode IslRud 1 What lai^ «nd beaodCul 
bay waters it on the east f What large island in this bay giving name to the state ? 
What isl^oid in the Atlantic, south of this state, belonging to it 7 What are the ex- 
tent and pop. of R. Island 1 The number of counties and towns ? What 3 coun- 
ties west of the bay ? What county comprehends the isle of R. Island, and that 
part of the state east .of the bay? Ans. Newport. What small county north of 
the bay 1 Ans. Bristol. In what does this state chiefly excel ? What is said of 
the climate ? Of the soil o" the south, and on the west and north 1 How are the 
islands of Narraganset Bay described 1 In what products do they abound 1 

How long is the island of R. Island, and how described ? How is Providence 
described 1 Newport ? Scituate 1 Warwick % Smithfield 1 Where are Bristol 
and Warren ? What is the pop. of Coventry, Bristol, Cumberland, and South 
Kingston ? What rivers run into Narraganset bay ? Vt^hat canal connects Provi- 
dence with Worcester in Massachui^etts 1 What is said of common education in this 
atate 1 When and by whom was the settlement of R. Island commenced ? 
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Vita af tht Charter Oak, a( Hartford. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Extent, 4,700 eq. milcB.— Pop. nearly 300,000.-64 per eq. mile. 
Connect'iout \i a small, uneven, but ftrtile Btate ; with an en- 
lightened and industrious population, compoeed chiefly of farmera, 
manufacturers, mechanics and merchants, and dietin^ished for 
their civil, literary and religious privileges. It enjoys a healthy 
clironte, though subject to frequent and sudden changes of wea- 
ther. The soil, generally, ia good, and capable of rewarding the 
faithful laboun of the -husbandman. The common productioni 
a'^ similar to tho^e of Massarhusetls and other New-England 
stales. Tbe meadow And arable lacdE, along the valley of the 
Connocticnt, as far south as Midilletown, are scarcely surpoGEed 
in beauty and richness fcy nify in the Union. 

The principal rivers, are Connecticut, Thames and Housatonic, 
emptyini; into Long hland Sound. The Connecticut is above 
409 miles in length, and is the groat river of New England. It 
rises near the boEders of Canada, divides New Hampshire from 
' ' ' 's the pfate^ Mafsnchusetla and Connecti- 



a community, are celebrated lor in- 
genuity, j^neral Sforraetlon, industry and good mnmls. Besides 
Bgricirftu re, - manufactures of various kinds extensively engage 
I heir attention. Their aoinmere^ is considerable, and ie carried 
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on cliiefly, with the Waat Indies, and iffith variooB parta-or the 
Atlantic coast. 

Connecticut htm 8 counties, divided into 130 toirns, whose av- 
enige popilaiion loreach iaAbout2,300. ThereareSincorporated 
cities, viz, : Hartfurd, New-Haven, New-London, Middletown and 
Norwich. The two former arc the BeRla ol' (ruvernment, when 
the General AEisembly, allernately, holds its annual Beaton. Hart- 
ford is I'avorably eituaied Tor trade, at the head ol' sloop naviga- 
tion, on the west bank of ConneUicnt river, 90 Toiler from its 
mouth. It is connecIMl wjlh an extensive and fru'tiful back 
country, and is in a flouriehing condition. The natural tcenery 
which surrounds the cit;^ is tnily picturesque and intereslinf^. 
The American Asylum tor the Deaf and Dumb, the Retreat for 
the Insane, the new college and other public buildings, benevo- 
lently designed and handsomely located, add prnament to the 
town, and reflect honour on the citizen*. It contains a population 
of 9,800, distinguished for mercantile, literarr and various enter- 
prize, in the south part of the city stands the venerable clmrter 
oak, so called, from the fact that the charter of the state of Con- 
was concealed and preserved in it, Oct. 1687. 



Vita of, Hartford. 
New- Haven has a handsome an<l healthy sitiiation on a plain 
at the head of N. Haven Bay, which seta up fronr Lonj; Island 
Sound. It is regularly laid out in squareR, adorned with a varie- 
ty of rural scenery, and is yearly increasing in extent and beau- - 
ty. Ita elegant churches and collese edifices, togetfier with its 
newly erected slate house and hospital, make a gtnnd pnd pleas- 
ing appearance. It is the moat commeTCi&l pmo« in tha ■tate, 
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and is celebrated as the sent or Ynle College, aod other excellent, 
literary iiiBiitulioiie. Pop. 10,700. The Farmincton canalopem 
a direct communication beineen N. Haven and Westfield, Mas. 
and is dewgned to extend te Nonhampion. 



Viea in Niw.HiiBtn. 

New-London, near the mouth of the Thames, has a moit ex- 
cellent harbour, and employs considerable 'ch I ppinj;. Pop. 4,400. 
Opposite to N. London U the Groton Monument, erected to the 
mem6[^ of the heroes who fell ai the taking of Fort Griswold by 
the British, 

Norwich is on the Thames, 14 miles North of New-London, 
and is a pleasnntrmaHuracturing, and 4J0UTishinft town, with some 
commerce. Pop.-5,lil0. 

Middlctawn has a beautiful eiluntion, on the Connecticut, 15 
miles below H;irCfor(l. Pop. about 7,000. 

Farmington and Litchfield, are rich and handsome country 
towns. The latter is the seat of a very celebrateil Lnw Ecbool. 
Saybrook, Lyme, Groton, Litchfield, Danbury and Fairfield, each 
contain between 4 and 5,000 inhabitams. Greenwich, Norwulk, 
Stamford, New Milford and WetherKfietd, have nearly 4,000. 
At Welherstielil, near Hartford, i» located the Stale's Prison, 
whose internal regulations are admirable and worthy of imitation. 
There are three collegea in Connecticut. Yale college at New- 
Haven, is venerable for its long ^andiag and its very extensive 
and happy influence. It was fonnded in the year 1,700. It ii! 
connected with a Medical and Theological institution, and em- 
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braces about 355 academical students ac^embled from various parts 
of the Union. At Hartford is Washington college, recently es- 
tablialied with encouraging prospects. And at Middletown itfthe 
Wesieyan Upiversity, under the superintendence of the Wesleyan 
Methodists. There are many flourishing academies in the state, 
and almost every town or village is supplied with common schools, 
which in a great, measure are supported bv the intere^ of a state 
fund, whose amount is 1,882,000 dollars. The number of children 
in the several districts between 4 and 16 years old, is 85,000. The 
Congregationalists in Connecticut, have 236 ministers ; the Bap- 
tists, about 80, and the Methodists 40. 

The settlement of this state wiis commenced in the year 1635, 
by emigrants from Massachusetts, who settled at Hanlord, Wetli- 
ersfield and Windsor. 

aUESTIONS. 

Wbat are th« boundariefl of Connecticut 1 Tti extent nnd population ? What 
general description is given of this state 1 What of the elimate 1 fcSoil 1 Produe- 
ticne 1 How are the lands in Connecticut valley described 1 What are the 3 princi- 
pal rivers^ and where do they empty 1 How would you describe the Connecticut 1 
For vrhat are the people celebrated 1 What is vaid of their manufactures t Of their 
commerce 1 How many counties and towns in this state 1 What average popula- 
tion to each town 1 Which 4 counties border on Long Lriand Sound 1 What is the 
shire town of each of them 1 Which 4 border on Massachusetts, and what the 
shire town of each ? What two counties are contiguous to Rhode Island 1 How 
many cities in the state 1 Which are tlie 2 capitals ? Where is Hartford 1 How 
does the country appear around it 1 What of its public buildings and population 1 
Where is Mew Haven situated 1 How laid out aad' adorned 1 What public baild- 
ingshasit? For what, particularly, is Mew Raven celebrated? What canal is 
connected with it 1 Where is New London, and how described ? Where is the 
Groton monument 1 Where is Norwich, and how described t Where are Farm- 
ington and Litchfield ? Where are Saybrook, Lyme, Danbury, and Fairfield, and 
how populous 1 Where are Greehwioh, Korwalk, Stamford, New Milford, and 
Wetbersfield, and how; many people in each ? Where is the State's Prison ? What 
coUeee at New Haven, and how described ? What one at Hartford, and how descri- 
bed t Where is the Wesleyan college ? What is said of the academies and schools? 
How large is the school fund ? What religious sects are mentioned ? When, and by 
whom, was the settlement of ConneCricut ^mmenced, &nd at what towns 1 

REVIEW OF NEW ENGLAND. 
(See the Map.) 

Where is Buzzard's bay ? Penobscot bay ? Caiwo bay 1 Narraganset bay 1 L. 
Tsland sound ? Where is cape Malabar ? Cape Ann ? Cape Cod ? Cape Small 
Point ? Montauk Point 1 Where is the island of Rhode Island ? Nantucket t 
Martha's Vineyard ? Long island t Block island 1 How is each New England 
state bounded 1 Which is the largest, and as lai^e as all the rest 1 How larae ie 
Maine ? Which is the smallest, and oi*the most manufacturing character ? Which 
Is the oldest, and the best cultivated 7 Which two are most noted for eomiherce and 
he fisheries 1 Which ia the most rou^rh and mountainous ? In which are the White 
!noiuitains 1 Green mountains 1 Mount Tom 1 How long is the the longest river, 
ftnd what are some of the chief towns upon it 1 Where Is the Kennebec river ? The 
Housatonic ? Otter Creek ? Merrimack ? I'hames 1 Piscataqua, or Salmon 
Palls 1 Saco 1 Where is Northamptoh 1 PlymoutJi, and for what noted ? . Where 
is Salem? Bennington? Bangor? New London ? New Bedford ? Riitlfthdl 
Mi4ditt.#wn? Pvrt«a»«th1 fMtludr Newparti W^iera ara «aaihrklge, N«w 
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llSiTt J for IM miiv'^d^liuJ ilrf ftrtiHIy, oi Mine o^r puu of '"'j^i^'™™''^' •* 
»liiiil.'buiiH«oll»rlvt.'J luiraai, Md prmliiC'* food crop« of laitian (oin, r>e, oiK, 
UrW All "Bil pi*™- WllUKtUletll.^«^r«lb™«he.oflddo..rym^.w 
Enilindl Am. Aprlruliurf, C.-oromeiM, .wl MunifacWMi. Whu a« Uie genei.^ 
EliBrlcuS •nil c.iTidiilon nf Die cnople 1 Am. Th(7 ire <liilliipj«l»-d for Ibe genenJ 
mo«U*!inil ."S^'mrra^IellW iX)<™* liiitliotfoiw, ror b conipelence of the good 
Uilnp uf life, «nd for Ihe enjoynienl of Ihe blch.ing» ol ci vU aod >c;li)tUiiu lilwny. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

N&W.YORK. NEW-JERSEY, PENNSYLVANIA, DELAWARE. 
NEW YORK. 

Exlent, 48,OO0Bq.inB— Pop. abo'jt 1,014,000-42 per.Bq.m. 



Cil!/ JIuil, JV=-u> York. 

NewY'ork is a largeaiiil generally level and fenile- slate, con- 
taining the gi-eateet umuuut ot' |)o|)u1ation and wenlth, of nny in 
the Union, lakir.g the lead in inlemiil improvcmenlfi, unrivalled in 
her advautBgea Ibr inland i^nvif^albn, and dietiiigulehed forateady 
and proeperouaeniei'ijrlfr, in ii^^iicultura!, nmnulkcturin^, and coro- 
inerclai pureuii& li has, for the meet pari, a> plain or undulating 
eurrace. The' mountainorw portionB nre •n the n(irth»^i«B*, ih« 
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south-east and the south-west. The northern part of the state is 
comparatively a rou»h, cold, and barren region, but the soil is ex- 
tensively rich and good, especially ol the large level tracts on the 
west, and is cultivated witn skill. The staple product is wheat, 
which is produced most abundantly in tlie central and western 
counties. Other kinds of grain, in many parts, succeed well, and 
the land, in general, is good for'grazin<r. The pricipal river of 
New York is the Hudson, which rises in the mountains westof lake 
Champlain, and runs in a straight southerly course, 900 ms. to the 
Atlantic. Though traversing a hilly and mountainous region, it 
is one or the finest rivers lor navigation in America, being naviga- 
ble for ships 130 miles, to Hudtx)n, for large sloops to Aibanv, 160 
miles, and for sinal 1 sloops, to T roy. T his river is connected wi th 
the watersof lake Erie by the Grand Erie Canal, 363 miles in 
length, commencing at Albany. The Champlain canal, 64 miles 
long, connects the Hudson with lake Champlain. The Delaware 
and Hudson canal, 64 miles in length, opens a communication be- 
tween the Hudson and Delaware. The Erie canal is united to 
lake Ontario, by the Oswego canal, 38 miles lotig; and to Seneca 
and Cayuga laKc<3, by the Seneca canal, 20 miles in extent. Sev- 
eral railroads are in progress, or in contemplation. 

This state abounds in linrtestone, iron ore, and marble. Numer- 
ous and valuable salt springs are found in Onondaga, Cayuga, and 
other western counties. The mineral springs at Ballstown and 
Saratoga, are famous throughout the country, and greatly resorted 
to by strangerfs. 

The state of New York \n divided into 56 counties, which are s^ib- 
divided into 760 towns. There are 5 incorporated cities. Alba- 
ny is the seat oi' government. It is situated on the Hudson, at the 
point where the Erie and Champlain canals meet that river. It 
IS an ancient and venerable town, iiicreasing in trade, wealth, and 
importance. Pop. about 25,009. 

The city of New York is the commercial capital of this state, and 
of the Union, and ranks the first among the cities of America. It 
is situated at the confluence of Ha Ism and East rivers, at the 
south pointofMaiihattan or New York island, which is 15 miles 
lonff. Its advantages for commerce are almost unrivalled. Its 
public edifices are of superior elegance, especially the City Hall. 
The principal street, Broadway, is handsomely built, and extends 
3 miles in fengtli, through the most central and elevated part of 
theci^ty. Pop. 203,000. 

The other incorporated cities are, Troy, Hudson, and Schenec- 
tady. Troy is a commercial and manufacturing town, 6 miles 
above Albany. Pop. 1 1,400. Hudson is 28 miles below Albany, 
an(Hfl a place of increasing com!Kfl*roe. Pop. 5,400. Schenectady is 
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on the Mohawk, 15 ms. north-west of Albany, known as the pleas- 
ant sent»of Union College, a flourishing institution. Pop. 4,300. 
Rochenter, on the Genesee river, has haci a rapid growth in trade, 
manufactures, and wealth, and contains between 9 and 10,000 in- 
habitants. Of a similar description are Utica, and BuflTalo, which 
contain between 8 and 9,000. Poughkeepsie, Newburg, Manlius, 
Johnstown, and Salina, contain about 7,000. Home, Ithica, Ge- 
neva, Ganandaigua, Sacket's Harbour, and Platt&^burg, are beau- 
tiful and flourishing towns, with others, too numerous to be spe- 
cified. 

There are 4 colleges in this state, viz. Union college, at Sche- 
nectady, Columbia college, in the city of Aew York, Hamilton 
college, at Clinton, near Utica, and Geneva college, at Geneva. 
At Auburn, is a Presbyterian Theological Institution, and at 
Hamilton, a Baptist Theological Seminary. At West Point, near 
Newburg, 58 miles above New York, is the celebrated Military 
Academy, under the superintendence of the government of the U. 
States. General education, in the state ol' New York, is very 
flourishing. The academies are 57 in number, and are C4)nducted 
with ability. Common schools are provided, and -well supported. 
The number of scholars contained in them is 500,000. The school 
fund is 1,700,000 dollars. The religious denominations are chiefly 
Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, and Baptists. 

The island of Long Island, «outh of Connecticut, belongs to the 
state of New York. It is of the same length with the sound, 140 
miles, and its average breadth 10 miles. The north side of the inl- 
and is hilly ; the south side, low, sandy, and stony ; but a preat 
proportion of the soil is rich, and adapted to grain, grass, and fruits. 
There are 3 counties here ; Kings, Glueens, and Suffolk, embra- 
cing 19 townships. Brooklynj. at the west end,, opposite to Hew- 
York, is a very thriving town, whose population, within 10 years, 
has almost doubled. Pop. 12,000^ 

The settlement of this state was commenced by the Dutch, from 
Holland, who, in 1614, began the building of a village where N. 
York now stands, and called it New Amsterdam. To the sur- 
rounding country, they gave the name of New Netherlands. 

aUESTIONS. 

(Sm the Map of the United SttO^iB.) 

What are thenamei of tbe 4 Middle States ? What are the boundaries, iqaara 
miles, and population of the state of New York ? What 2 lakes border upon it on 
the west and no^th-we8^? What 3 lakes on the north-east 1 What are the princi- 
pal smaller lakes in the interior ? What mountains in this state ? What rivers 
empty into lake Ontario, from New York 1 What rivers rise in this state and run 
south into Pennsylvania f What river connects lake £rie with Ontario ? What 
great natural curiosity isto be seen on this river 1 Ans. Thb Falls of if iagara, th»* 
It MlabrmMd in tha ivMid; and prasanting ana af the fnxUimwt and mmt stu^ao^ 
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dous scenes in nature. Here the waten of the great'lakes, comprowfld to tbe wldtli 
of three quarters of a mile, are precipitated down the rocki. 100 feet, into an unfkth- 
omed abyss. The rising cloud of vapw is seen at V'great^ distance, and the tremen- 
dous rumbling or roating of the cataract is beard fot^many^niJes around. 

What general description is given of this atate 1 ■ What,4npartieular,ofiti snrfacet 
Which are the most mountainous parts 1 Which the most cold and barren 1 What 
of the soil 1 Of the staple productions 1 What the principal river— its rise— length, 
and what else is said of it ? What canal connects it with lake £rie 1 What with 
Lake Champlain ? What with the Delaware ? What the length of these canals 1 
What other two are mentioned 1 -What mineral prodactioni 1 Salt springs ? 
Mineral springs ? 

Uow many counties in New York 1 Towns or townships 1 Incorporated cities? 
Which is the seat of government 1 How. situated, >and how^ described 1 Which is 
the greatest commercial city of the United States and of America 1 On what isl- 
and ? At the confluence of what two rivers 1 Hbw is New York described ? How 
Dopulous 1 What is the description of Troy 1 Hudson? Schenectady ? Utica ? 
where are Utica andiBuffaln, and how populous ? Where are Poughkeepsie, New- 
burg, Manlius, Johnstown and Salina, and how populous ? Howmuch salt ii annu- 
ally manufactured at4tolina ? A ns. 600,000 bushels. What the situation and de- 
scription of Rome 1 Ithica? Geneva ? Canandaigua ? Backet*s Harbour ? Platts- 
burg ? What, and where, are the 4 colleges ? What theoIogical^seminaries ? Where 
is West Point, and for what academy distinguished? What l«>said of education, 
academies, and schools ? What large^sland belongs to N. Yv ?- Where situated ? 
What length? Bteadth? Surface f^ Soil ? Products? Counties and townships? 
'Where, and how described, is Brooklyn ? ' Where, and b^« wiiom, was -the settle- 
ment of this state begun ? 

NEW JERSEY. 
Extent, 7,800 sq. ms. Pop. 321,000. ^ 41 per aq. m. 

New Jersey is about one sixth as large as New York. It isone 
ofthe 6 smallest stateiS, and is deficient in good harbors ; yet it 
ranks high in powU of agriculture, manufactures and wealth. 

The face of the country is greatly diversified, andthe climate 
and soil are equaily so. The more northern portion is mountain- 
ous or hilly, like N. Englaml, with a cool climate. Itdsa fine gra- 
zing country, abounding in cattle, for the N. York and PhiKidel- 
phia.markets,' and is extensively orerspread with rich orchards and 
tields of wheat, and other grain. The-eouthern half ialow, pandy, 
and comparatively barren, with a more mild and moderate cli- 
mate. 

The middle section of New Jersey, in particular, is very fertile, 
highly cultivated, covered with handsome towns and villages, em- 
bracing a dense population. This state abounds in valuable gar- 
den vegetables, and in apples, pears, and other fruits of the finest 
quality. Iron ore is very abundant, and is manufactured on a very 
large scale. 

There are extensive establishments for making leather and shoes, 
especially in Trenton, Newark, and Elizabethtown. The cider 
of N^v Jersey has a great name, and is proverbially excellent. 

This state embraces 14 counties, divided into 116 towns, each of 
which has an average population of more tha\i 2,700. The capi- 
tal is Trenton, a pleasant and flourishing town on the Delaware, 
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near the falls, 90 miles above Philadelphia. Pop. 4,000. The lar- 
gest town is Newafk, on the river Passaic, 9 miles west of New 
York, and is famous for fine cider, and various maAufactures. Pop. 
11,000; New Brunswick, a commercial town on the Raritan, has 
nearly 8,000 inhabitants. So also has Patterson, a distin^ish- 
ed manufacturing town near the great falls of the Passaic, where 
the river in one entire sheet, suddenly plunges down the clefb of 
a rock, 70 feet, in perpendicular descent; a spectacle equally grand 
and beautiful. Euzaoethtown is pleasantly situated on a creek, 6 
miles south of Newarl^. and is a flourishing place. Pop. 3,500. 

At Princeton, a healthy and handsome town, 60 miles south- 
west of New York, is Nassau Hall, or the College of JVew Jersey, 
an old and valuable institution, together with a nourishing Theo- 
logical Seminary. Rutgers college is lociated at New Brunswick. 
The state of common education in New Jersey has been lamenta- 
bly low, but is now rising, in consequence of the zealous efforts of 
its friends. In 1828, more than 11,000 children were destitute of 
instraction, and 15,000 adults were unable to read. The annual 
income of the School Fund is $22,000. 

The prevailing denomination in religion, is the Presbyterian, 
embracing 85 churches, and 88 ministers. The settlement of this 
state was commenced by the Dutch colonists, from the mouth of 
the Hudson. 

QUBSTTONS. 

What are the bouqdsries of New Jeracy V Its extent and pop. 1 Iti rivers ? Its 
general description 1 What is said in general, of the face of the country, climata 
andsoill How is the north portion of the state described? How the soatbem 
half 1 How the middle section ? In what does the state abound ? What is said of 
iron ore ? What manufactures are specified 1 How many counties and towns in 
Nf w Jersey ? Which and where is the capital 1 . Which and where and how pop- 
ulous is the largest town, and for what famous ? Where is New Brunswick, and 
how populous ? Where is Patterson, and how are the falls described 1 • Where is 
Princeton, and for what celebrated 1 What college at New Brunswick 1 What is 
said of the state of common education in New Jersey 1 What is the prevailing re- 
lirious denomination 1 By whom was the settlement of this state com^nenced f 
What internal improvements are contemplated in New Jersey ? Ans. 4 rail-roads, 
of which the most important are the Camden and Amboy rail-road, and the Patter- 
son and Hudson river rail-road, now in progress. Besides which, there are two ca- 
nals, in part completed, viz. : The Morris canal conne<iting the Delaware and Hud- 
son, and the Delaware and Baritan canal. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Extent, 40,000 sq. miles.— Pop. 1,348,000.— 29 per eq.Oiile. 
Pennsylvania is a larj^e State, rich in agriculture and manufac- 
tures, variegated with hills, valleys and mountains, containing a 
great proportion of excellent soil, siibject to a cultivation equal or 
superior to that of any of the U. States. Several ridges of the Ap- 
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Ti-avdling in the Middle Stales. 

ir Altevhany chain, exlend into the ci 

he eastern pwljon (J Penn. is a beauti 
thickly peopled, and cultivated with greatcare and fitlfi, abound- 
ing in wheat, fjrasa, vejrelables, and a varieiy of fruita. The 
western portion is an uneven, but fertile region, less populous, but 
lapidly increasinj; in populntion and improvement. Tiie central 
and northern tracte, compfieinj; about half of the state, are exten- 
Bively unsettled and covered with forests. The climate of Penn. 
ia various and chanjfeable, but {generally healthy. The people 
are accuston.ed to tillafre, and are distingolBhed nericulturiite. 
Wheat is the moat important crop, and growa here in ereat per- 
fection and abundance. Indian com, rye, oats and other (grains, 
a!90 flourish. 

Iron ore and pit coal are found in vast quantities, and in lome 
jKirte, quarries of beautiful marble. Salt spring.-" are numerous 
and valuable. Penn. is not supplied by nature, with peculiar ad- 
vantaiies for inland navigation, but public works for internal im- 
provement, are here promoted at (rreat expense, and are advan- 
cing with wonderful rnpiility. Millions of dollars have been ex- 
pended and are expending, in turnpike roads, railroad', bridges 
and canals. The whole extent of cnna! navimtion in the State, 
19 aboat 725 miles. The Pennsylvwiia Ganaland Rail-road, the 
greatest of these works, is 320 miles Ion j, and designed to connect 
Ine Suaquehannah with the Ohio river. The Schuylkill canal ia 
hctween Philadelphia and theeourceeofthe Schuylkill, 114iniles. 
The Union canal iiSO mile* long, between'ReadiogandMiddl*- 
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town, A rail road 'u also prof^resBing between Philadetiflia and 
the Suaquehanoi^ . In tbisStatethere are 51 count ieei, subdivid- 
ed into townshipe- The population have more than doubled with- 
in 30 years past About half of themareofEnjflieh descent ; the 
reat are chiefly Germans, Dutr.h and Irish. The people are very 
exteDBively eniploved in manufactures, which are yearly increas- 
iuK in amount ana interest. The internal trade is viscous and 
of ((rcat extent, and the ibreign commerce considerable.' 



Untied States Bank, Pkiladdpkia. 

Philaddphia ia the only eeaporL It is situated near the conflu- 
ence of the Delaware and Schuv ik ill rivera, and more ttian a hun- 
dred miles, by the course of the river, frtwn the sea. The streets are 
regular, broad and pleasant^ crossing each other at riftht angles, 
and the houacs are neatly built of brick. Philadelphia is tbcfirEt 
manufactunng city in the Union, the second in point of magnitude 
and population, and the third in commerce. Ii is also celebrated 
asaseatof literature, and especiallyormediralscience, andisdi^- i 
tinguiahcd forvarious benevolent institutions. Pop. with the sob- | 
uriS, 168,000. The seat of governmenl is Harrishure, on the east 
bank of the SuEguehannah, about 100 miles W. from Phiiaricj- 
phia. Pop. 4,300. 

The city of PittAurR ia about 300 miles W. of Philadelphia, 
finely situated fortradeandmanufacturesgand is noted lor an abun- 
dance of iron and coal, and for its rapid growth amidst the unceas- 
ing smoke of furnaces. Here are eevSral large iron and brnss 
fouoderiea, glass works, cotton and other manu lactones. Itspop. 
hasmhout doubled in ten years past, and ia now, with the suboi'lis. 
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View of Piitslmrg. 
25,000. It IB above 2,000 roilea by water rromN.OrleanB. Lan- 
caster is dlEtant froni Philadelphia 62 miles, acid is a pleasant, 
flounBhing and wealthy town, surrouDded by a rich and highly 
cultivated refpon. Pop. nearly 8,000. Reading, Eastoii, Yorit, 
Carlisle and others, are also respectable and thriving toivna. 

The moet important literary instjtution^re the followiDg : The 
University of FennBylvama at Philadelphia, embracing; a most 
celebrated Medical school ; Dickerson College at Carlisle, Wasb- 
tnglon College at Washington, Jefferson's CoUef^ at Canoos- 
burg, Alleghany College at Meadville, and Mount Airy College 
atGerr 



The prevailing christian denominations are the Presbyterianf^ 
whohave429 churches ; the German Reformed, end Evangelical 
Lutherans, Methodists, Baptists and Friends, are also numerous. 

The first permanent colony was established in thin State, by the 
celebrated William Penn, who, with a society orPriends or Qua- 
kers, in 1682, laid the foundation of the city of Philadelphia. 
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DELAWAKt. 



DELAWARE. 
Extent 2,100 pq. milej.— Pop. *(7,000.— 39 per sq. mile. 



Deep Cut in (he Delaware and Chit ipeake CanaL 
Deliiware is the Bmal lest State, in respect to population, and the 
least in extent, e:[cept llhoUe-lsland. It iBdividedintoS countieE. 
The climate is warmer Ihiin that of Pcnii. The northern part ia 
hilly, but rich nnd fruitful, producing I a rRe quantities of grain, es- 
pecially wheat, which is the staple product, and grows here in the 
greatest pcitectioti. The southern part is a low, sandy plain, with 
a thinner (toil, bnl, to a co.iBiJeralile extent suited to grazinf;. 
The principal streams are the Brandvwine Creelt and CJjristinna 
Creek, which unite a little below Wilmington and fall Intollw 
Delaware. They are rapid slreama, nffonlinc distineuished wa- 
ter privilepes, and are extensively lined with flour miTia and larjre 
manufactories of woollen ami collon. The collection of flour mills 
on the Branil^liie, is the finest and iiMWt celebrftled in the Union. 
Indeed iheraieingof wheat and the manufiic luring of it into floui:, 
are the leading employmenteot the people. 

Wilmington, 3 miles from the Delaware, and 26 miles S. W. 
from Philadelphia, is the principal town, and now an incorporated 
city. Pop. 10,0 JO. Dover, on Jones' creeW, is ihe seat of govern- 
ment. It h 48 miles S. of Wilminjjlon, anil is n pleasant town, 
with an elegant state hon?e. Pop. Ij-IM. Leivistown, near the 
mnnlh oflhe bay, is dislirguishfi.! fn- iissnll works. 

The Delaware and Chesapeiike CannI crowes the north part of 
the State and connects the Delaware river with Chesapeake bay. 
Il.ia very wide and <ie.ep, and traversed hy Heaja boatf, |»cketE 
»nd merchant veaseli. • 



Th**, Presbyteifianp, Methodists and Baptists, are the prevailing 
relicjrious persuasions. There is no College in this Slate, bat there 
is a marjual labor academy. 

duESTiONa 

How is Delaware bounded 7 What extent ? Pop. 1 General dencilTitioif ? 
Counties? Climate 1 How is thn N.pnrti Tke S. parti What btfand river 
Beparatihir this state from N. Jersey 1 What two (^mailer streams are toeotloned, 
and how described ? What is sHid of the fl<iur mills on the Hrandywine ? Of the 
employments of the people ? Which and where is the chief town 1 The seat of 
Government 1 Where is Lewistuwn and for what noted 1 What canal 1 What 
religious persuasions ? 

REVIEW OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 

What are the number and names of the Middle States f How are they bounded 
tot ether 1 How separately ? What sound, lakes and bays, boMler on them 1 
Which two of the states are the largest and about of a size 1 Which contains the 
most people ? Which the most Germans'? Which' the most people from N. Enff. 1 
Which the most manufacturing people ? Which excels most in asrricultural skill 7 
Which, in common school education 1 Which in commerce 1 Which has the old- 
est and longest canal 1 Which has expended the most in rail roads and other in- 
lernal improveiients 1 Which has the roost noted flftur mills in the country 1 
Which is themofit remarkable, as a state, for rich orchards and fine cider ? Whieh 
for an abundance of iron and pit coal 1 What is the common staple production of 
all the Middle States 1 What are the principal mountains in these States 7 Riv- 
ers ? Canals ? Capitals 1 Chief towns t Will you name six of the largest towns 
in the order of their population, and tell nearly their lat. and their direction from N. 
York 1 To what river and lat. on the N. does N. York State extend 1 To what Int. 
and near to what cape, does Delaware reach on the S. 7 What river connects Laka 
Champiain with the St. Lawrence t How conld you sail most directly from Erie in 
^enn., to Albany, and from Albany to Lake Champiain, and from Lake Champiain 
to Delaware river 1 What two remarkable cataracts or falls in the Middle States % 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

MARYiiA.ND, VIRGINIA, N. CAROLINA, S. CAROLINA. GEOR- 

GLA., ALABAMA. 

MARYLAND. 

Extent 10,000 sq. ms. Pop. 477,000. 45 per. sq. mile. 

Maryland, exclusive of water, is nearly of the site of Vermont. 
By the waters of Chesapeake hay, it is naturally divided imo two 
sections, called Ihe eastern and western shore?. The E. division is 
an extensive, low, sandy plain, containiiicr 8 counties. The W. di- 
viiitlon ia partly plain and partly uneven and mountainous, contain- 
ing 11 counties. 

The climate of Maryland is mild ; toward the S. warm, and in 
the low lands, extensively moist and unhealthy. There is a great 
proportion of good soil, adapted to graio. The richest tracts are 
in the hilly lands and in the valleys hetween the mountains. 
Wheal, tobacco and indian corn, aiethe chief agricultural produc- 
tions. Iron ore abounds, and is manufactured in large quantities. 
The mines of coal are almost inexhaustible, especially on the Po- 
tomac. The soil is cuhivated in many parts with much skill and 
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to great advantage. The manufacturing ttt flour is carried on 
largely, and vast quantities are exported. 

The commtTce of Maryland is extensive. Baltimore is the 
commercial capital, and in population, tlie third city in the Union. 
It is situated on the N. side of Petap^co river, 14 miles from the 
bay, and has two division?, called the Town, and FeiPs Point, of 
which the latter is the principal seat of commerce. The streets of 
Baltimore are neatly paved, i^nd the houses, in general, handsome- 
'\y built of brick, and many^of them with superior elegance and 
taste. In an elevated part of the city, is displayed a marble monu- 
ment to the memory of Washinglon, 160 feet high, with a statue 
of Washington at the top. Baltimore has had a very rapid 
growth, and is distinguished for its amount of shipping. As a 
flour market, it is almost unrivalled. Pop. 80{600v The Balti- 
more and Ohio rail road is designed to extend from this city to 
Pittsburg, 325 miles. 

The seat of Government is Annapolis, on the Severn, 30 miles 
S . of Baltimore. Pop. 2,600. Frederick is the second largest town 
in the State. Pop. 4,500. Hagarstown on the N. W., has 3^400. 

The slate of education in Maryland, is considerablv flourishing. 
There are a number of academies and distinguished schools of med- 
icine and law. There is a College at Annapolis. And at Balti- 
more, are St. Mary's College, Baltimore College, and a medical 
school of great celebrity. 

The nrevailing religious sect in this State, are the Roman Cath- 
olics, wno have here one Archbishop, the metropolitan of the U. 
States, and about 35 churches. The settlement of Maryland was 
commenced in the year 1634, by George Calvert, brother of Lord 
Baltimore, with 200 settlers. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the number and names of aoathem states 1 Of what extent and pop. 
is Mtryland 7 What New England state does it compare with, in size ? How is it 
bounded t Bjr what large bay divided 1 What are the two divisions called 1 How 
many cdMRies in each 1 How is the east division described 1 How the west 1 
What of the climate of Maryland 1 What of the soill What parts are the rich- 
est 1 What are the staple products ? What minerals 1 How is the sou cultivated? 
What is said of the manufacture of flour 1 Of the commerce of thif state t Which 
is th« commercial capital ? Where is Baltimore situated 1 How divided 1 What 
of its streets 1 Houses 1 Monument 1 What further is said of Baltimore 1 What 
rail road from this city, and whither does it extend 1 What and where is the seat 
of Qovemment 1 Where is Fredericksburg 1 Hagarstown 1 Bellare 1 ' Chester 1 
What mountains enter this state 1 What river from the north runs into Chesapeake 
bay, and where does it rise 1 What river divides Maryland fW>m Virginia 1 What 
is said <# education iv Maryland 1 Of academies and schools 1 What colleges ? 
What rellgtoue sect prevails 1 By whom, and at what time was Maryland begun to 
beaetUedf 



VIRGINIA. td 

VIRGINIA. 

Extent, <fo,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 1,212,000.— Igf per pq. m. 

Virginia is the otdest and l«irgest of the Ftate?, and the third in 
amount of population. The interests and pursuits of tlie ir.hahi- 
tanrs are chiefly af^ricultural. This state is traversed hy several 
ridges ol the Alleghany mountains, and is divided hy nature, in- 
to eastern, middle, and western Virginia. There are 105 coun- 
ties. The surface, climate and soil, are various. 

East Virginia is a low, flat country, sandy or marshy, and un- 
productive, except near the civors. It is the smallost and least 
fertile, hut the most populous of the 3 divisions. It has a hot and 
unhealthy climate. 

The Middle section i» an uheven, hilly or mountainous region, 
cool and salubrious, and in General, fertile, especially in the val- 
ley?^, between the ridges of the Allegany. 

VV''estern Virginia comprises nearly half of the state, popsessing 
^ delightful climate, with a surface of hills and mountairjs, con- 
taining much fine scenery and good soil, hut a more scattered 
population. Tobacco, wheat and corn are the chief productions 
of Virginia, with some cotton towards the south. Iron ore an^ 
coal are abundant, and some gold has been discovered Jiere. The 
soil is most skilfully cultivated in the hill country. 

The number of slaves in the state is 470,(KK), principally in the 
Middle and Eastern divisions. Manufactures and commerce are 
not very extensive. 

Richmond is the capital, and the largest town. It is delight- 
fully situated, on the north bank of James river, at the head of 
tide-waters. It is an elegant and health)'" city, flourishing in 
trade, manufactures and commerce. Pop. above 10,000. 

Norfolk, on Elizabeth river, near the mouth of the James, is 
distinguished for its excellent harbour, and extensive foreign com- 
merce. Pop. 10,000. ^ 

Petersburg, on the Appomatox, 25 miles south of Richmond, la 
a very flourishing commercial place. Pop. 8,300. Wh«elii\gj 
on the Ohio, is the next largest town, and is rising rapidly in pop- 
ulation, and commercial importance. Pop. 5,300. Fredericks- 
burg, Lynchburg, Staunton, and Winchester, are respectabte 
towns. 

York, or Yorktown, 11 miles from the mouth of York riverj> is 
famous for the surrender of CornwalHs, near the close of the revo- 
lutionary war. * 

Virginia is distinguished among the states, as having given 
birth to 4 Presidents, and her name is associated with the venera- 
ble names of Washington, Jeflersonj Madison, and Monroe. 
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Mount Vernon, tho celebrated seal of General Washington, is 
in this state, on the Potomac, 9 miles below AFexandria. 

Liberal provision is made in Virginia Ibr tiie advancement of 
learning, by a fund of 1,100,030 dollars. The Virsrinia Univer- 
sity is richly endowed, and handsomely located at Charlotteville, 
and is a recent but promising institution. At Williamsburg, is 
the seat ef William and Mary college. In Prince Edward coun- 
ty, is 'Hampden Sidney college, very respectable and flourishirg, 
near which is a Theological seminary. In Lexington 'COiinty, is 
Washington college; and there are many academies and schools 
in different parts of tl^e state. 

The settlement of Virginia was commenced by people from 
England, in 1607 at Jamestown, (now in ruins) on Janies river, 
iO^miles from its mouth. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the boundaries of Virginia 1 Tta extent 1 Popuiation 1 ^eetieral de- 
•cription 1 By wliat river is Virginia divided f^om Maryland ? By what river from 
Ohio t What 3 riven in this state empty into Chesapeake bay 7 Wliat We the 
course and termination of the Shenandoah and Monongohela T What river besides 
the Chowan rises in VirginiSf and runs into North Carolina 1 Where does the great 
Kenhawa empty ? By what mountains is Virsinia ti^vursed 1 What is the most 
eastern ridge called 1 Ans. The Blue Ridge. Into what 3 sectionk is yirginia na 
turally divided 1 How manv counties does it contain 1 What In general, is said of 
the surface, climate and soil 1 What description is given of E. Virginia 1 Of the 
Middle section? Of W. Virginia? Whatfiremarkable curiosity deserves to be 
mentioned? Ans. The Natural Bridse over Cedar Creek, a branteh of the James 
river, 13 miles south of Lexington. The bridce is naturally formed by a huge lock, 
GO feet wide, covered with earth and trees, and lyins across the top of a deep chasm, 
at the bottom of which flovra the creek, 250 feet below. A view of this bridge ftom 
the margin of the stream, is represented as indescribably beautiAil aud subiime. 
What are the chief agricultural and mineral productions in Virginia ? What ia said 
of the number of slav^ ? Of the manufactures and comin^rce ? Of Richmond, the 
capital? Of Norfolk? Of Petersburg ? Of Wheeling, on the Ohio ? What other 
respectable towns are mentioned, and where situated ? Where is Yorktown, and 
for what fomous ? Mount Vernon, and for what celebr&ted ? Of what 4 venerable 
men has Vininia been the biith jriace ? What provialon is here made to oromote 
leamisg ? What University and colleges are mentioned, and where situated 1 What 
of the academies and sctiools ? When, where, and by Whom ^iu Virginia began 
to be settled ? 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Extent, 10 m. sq., or 100 sq. ms.-*-Pop. 40,000.^400 per sq. m. 

The District of Columbia lies on both sides the Potomac, 120 
miles from its mouth. It was ceded to the U. States, by Mary- 
land and Virginia, in 1790, but the first session of Congress here, 
was in 1800. The district is under the immediate control of the 
General Grovemment. It is divided iixtp 2 counties, and the in- 
habitants chiefly reside in the 3 cities, Washington, Alexandria, 
and Georgetown. ^The surface geniirally is uneven, and the toil 
candy, and not vtrj productive. 
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Washington, the seat of the General Government, is hand- 
somely situated on a peninsula, between the Potomac and the E. 
branch, about 300 miles from the ocean. Its plan is rei^ular and 
extdbeive, and is calculated lor a magnificent city. Tne princi- 
pal streets extend due N. and S., and are cro&sed by others at 
right angl6?. The capitoh, where Congress every winter holds its 
session, is located on an eminence, commanding a delightful view 
of the city and the surrounding coantry. About a mile and a 
half west of the capitol, stands the PresidBnt's house, with 4 ele- 
gant brick buildings, occupied by the Secretaries or Heads of De- 
partments. The i^pitol and the President's hodse are constructed 
of i^rey free-stone painted white, and make a handfk>me and mag^ 
nificent appearance. The population is about 19,000, and are 
chiefly collected in 3 distinct settlements, a mile or more distast 
from each other. . 

Georgetown is further up the river, north-west from the metro- 
polis. It has a delightfdl situation) and contains many fine brick 
buildings, with an interesting prospect of the city of Washington. 
Pop. 8,500. 

Alexandria is a pleasant town, built on a regular plan, the 
streets crossing at right anglesy neatly paved, and kept clean. It 
is a little below Washington, on die south bank of the Potomac, 
and is a place of trade and commerce^ Pop. 8,400. 

There is a Catholic college at Georgetown ; and at Washing- 
ton is Columbia college, handsomely situated about a mile north 
from the President's house^ 

The Chesapeake and Ohio canal extends from the Potomae 
above Georgetown to Pittsburg, 341 miles. 

UUESTIONB. 

What is the situation of the District of Columbia 1 Its extent and pomilatloM t 
To what 3 states did it formerly belong 1 When was it ceded to the U. StStes t 
When did Consress first sit there 1 How many counties and cities belong lo it 1 
What is said of the surface of the soil ? Of the situation of Washington 1 Its 
plani Its streets 1 What of the Capitoll Of the Presidents house t Of the 
population? Where is Geoi^^etown, andpdiow described? Alexandria? What 
college at Georgetown ? What one at WHington ? What canal starts near tlilt 
eityf 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Extent, 50,000 sq. miles.-— Pop. 739,000—15 per square mile. 

Slaves 346,000. 

This state is divided into 63 counties. It exhibits a f^reat di- 
versity of surface, soil, and climate. The eastern portion, for 00 
•r 70 miles from th^ AUai^tic, is an extended, sand^, barren plain. 
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covered with pine forest?, with here and there eftrips of leVtre 
land on the borders of the etreamp, where the climaite is unhealthy. 
Farther west, on the declivity of the AHeghany, the country is 
billy, healthy, and fruitful, and is the most populous part of the 
state. The western parts are mountainous, and thinly inhumed, 
with very few slaves. 

The pine barrens 'produce lar<re quantities of pine timber, tur- 
pentine and tar. Cotton and tobacco ^rrow in the low couritry, 
near the rivers, and various kinds of (?rain, as in N. Enirland,- are 
produced in the hill country. Iron ore is abundant on the moun- 
tains. . 

N. Carolina is rich in gold. It embraces the most productive 
section of the gold region of the U. States, which is found to ex- 
tend from Virginia, along east of the Blue ridge, through North 
and So'ith Carolina, to Georgia and Alabama. In some instances 
the gold is found in pure particles, among the i^and, as in the 
counties of Burke and Rutherford. In other parts it is found in 
mines, or in the form of orc^, as in the counties of Mecklenburg, 
Rowan, Davidson, and Cabarras. A great multitude of labour- 
ers, chiefly foreigners, are here employed in the mining business. 
During the year 1831, gold to the amount of 294,000 dolars was 
received from N. Carolina, at the mint of the U. States. 

Manufactures and commerce do notextensively flourish in this 
state. The coast is flat and sandy. The mouths of the rivers 
are obstructed 5 and there is a want of good harbours. 

Wilmington, 30 miles from the mouth of Cape Fear river, has 
the best harbour in the state, and carries on considerable trade in 
flour. Pop. 3,000. 

Raleigh, the capital, is on the Neuse, and is a handsome town. 
The state house is an elegant brick building, in which is exhibit- 
ed a noble statue of Washington, erected at the expense of the 
istate. 

JVewbe.m, on the same river, toward the mouth, is the largest 
town, and has considerable commerce. Pop. 3,800. 

Fayetteville, on the Cape Fear, is favourably situated for trade. 
Ip 1831, it was almost destrojipd by a fire which consumed 600 
houses ; but by the enterprise of its inhabitants, aided by the gen- 
erous sympathy of their fellow citizens, the town is fast rising 
from its ashes. Washington and Edenton are commercial 
places. 

Charlotte i? a very flourishing village, in the neighbourhood of 
some of the most valuable mines. 

Chapel Hill, north-west of Raleigh, is the seat of the N. Caro- 
lina Institute, a recent, but promising University. At Salern is a 
very flourishing female a^deiny, under the care of the Moravi- 



ana. TbJs place la also noted as being in the vlcloity of Mount 
Ararat, or Pilot mountain, which ia irithe fonn ofa pyramid, nearly 
a mile in height, and crowned at the top with a liuf^ lodi rising 
like aMeepleSOU fuet. 

The Dismal Sivamp canal, 22 milea long, croBsea the boundary 
]ine between Virginia and North Carolina, and connecls the wa- 
ters of Albermarle sound with Chesapeake bay. 

The Btiite of education in North Carolina ia generally low. 
The Baptiate have 273 charchea. Presbyterians and Methodists 
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South Carolina \a about two Ihirib as large arf North Carolina,' 
and reaembled it in surface and soil. It is divided into 3 distini^t 
seccioa^*, viz : the sandy plains and sand hills on the east, the rich 
\!iplandd in the interior, and the mountainous region beyprtH, on 
the west. 

Among the hills and mountains, the climate is salubrious, the 
population more scattered, the number of slaves less, the planta- 
tions smaller, and the mode ofcultivatinoj them, in some measure, 
resembling the customs of the northern states. The low country 
is the more populous, though the land, except near the rivers, is 
sterile, and ihe climate unhealthy, especially to strangers. 
, Cottonis the principal crop, and the chief source of wealth to 
the state. Rice is confined to the pea shore, or the low, marshy 
grounds. Sugar cane, oranges, sfec, are Ibund in the southern 
parts. The exports from this state are of great amount and val- 
ue, but are generally conveyed in vessels belonging to other 
states. 

South Carolina is politically divided into 29 districts. The seat 
of government ia Columbia, on the Congaree, near the centre of 
the state, and is a handsome and flourishing town. Pop. 3,400. 

Charleston is the commercial capital of this, and of ^11 the south- 
ern Atlantic states. It is? conveniently situated for commerce, on a 
peninsula between Ashley and Cooper riv^. The harbor is 
spacious and commodious, and the city regularly laid out, and 
handsomely built. It contains many elegant seats of the rich and 
opulent, and its citizens are characterized by hospitality, gayety, 
and politeness. Pop. 30,000. Beaufort, on an island, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Georgetown and Camden are respectable places. 

Thftre is a college at Charleston, and rd.«o one at Columbia, 
which is peculiarly well endowed and fljurishirig. • Cominon 
schools are encouraged by a state fund. 

Large sums have been expended for internal improvements. A 
canal 22 miles long, connects the Santee with Cooper river and 
Charleston harbor. A rail road is in projrre^s 135 miles in length, 
between Charleston and Hamburg, on the Savannah river, near 
Augusta. Another is in contemplation between Charleston a d 
Columbia. 

South Carolina became a separate province from North Caroli- 

no, in 1729. 

aUESTIONS. . -* 

What are the boundaries, 6'xtent, and population of South Carolina. How divi- 
ded naturally 1 How are the climate, country, and people described on the hills and 
mountains 1 What is said of the low country ? What of the principal crops 
in this state 1 What of the exports 1 How many districts in South Carolina 1 
What, and where, is the seat of government, and how described 1 Where is i 
Ctiarlesto^ the chief city 1 What of the barbor->the city— the housea-^aiid citizeos 1 ' 
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Wbat is the situalion of Beaufort— Georgetown — Camden, and Sumptcrville t 
Wbat is said of the colleges and comnipn schoois ? Wbat are the rivers and moun- 
Uins of this state? Wfaat-canal? .Wtiat rail road? Wliat Cliristian lienonxina- 
tions ? Ans. Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians. When were Morth and S))tiUi 
Carolina separated ? 

GEORGIA. 

Extent, 60,030 sq. ms. Pop. 517,000. 8 per eq. m. * 

Slaves, 217,500. 

Georgia is one of the largest stites in the Union ; thinly peopled, 
and greatly diversified in respect tOBoil and climate, but contain- 
ing a large proportion of excellent land, and is rapidly growing 
in population and wealth. About one third of its inhabitants have 
been added since the year 1820. 

Tlie numerous islands on the cofist, alvmnd in Fea-island cottoi)^ 
distinguished for its superior quality. Tlie mar^^hy grounds over- 
flowed by creeks and rivers, and extending 15 njiles back from 
the seaj contain the rice plantations. Thence, gradually ascend- 
ing towards the interior, are the sandy, pine barrens, and from 
these, the country rises into hills and mountains, embracing a 
very extensive and fertile region, which abounds in wheat and 
other kinds of grain. Cotton is the most extensively and profit- 
ably cultivated; but rice, tobacco, and sugar, are important pror 
ducts. 

The gold region passes through the north-western section of this 
state, and here, also, as in North Carolina, it is becoming anobjeet 
of great and increasing interest. In 1830, the value of gold receiv- 
ed at the U. S. mint, from Georgia^ wad ^'212,000, and in 1831, to 
§176,000. 

Domestic manufactures to some extent, are flourishing. The 
quantity of produce exported is largo, and valuable, but thcf 
amount of,shipping owned in this state is smuil. 

Georgia contains 76 counties. The whites are principally set- 
tled in the eastern half of the state. The west and north-west 
parts are extensively occcupied by theCieek and Cherokee In- 
dians, 

Savannah, on the Savannah river, 17 miles from its mouth, is 
the largest town, and the principal peat of commerce. Pop. 7,400. 
Augusta is a flourishing place for trade, on the same river, 300 
miles above. Pop. 6,700. Milledgeville, the capital, is on the Oco- 
nee, 200 miles from the coast. Pop. 1,600. Macon and Columbia 
contaia between 2 and 3,000 inhabitants each. New Echota is 
the capital of the Cherol* ee country. Athens is the seat of Frank- 
I lin college. Darien and St. Mary's are flourishing seaports. 

General education has been greatly neglected in Georgia, but 
its importance, of late, has been more duly appreciated, and consid- 
erable has been done to establish iind ^pport academiei and 
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schools. The $aptisls>. Melh(>dist8 and Presbyterians,, are the 
most Dumeixms Christians, in this state. 

The settlement of Geor^a was conmienced at Savannahr,. by a 
colony from England, ia 1733. 

QUESTIONS. 

How 1b Georgis bounded t^ Into bow many countiM dividM t Of what extent 
and population 1 What itenerai dracription is given of Georgia t What river di- 
vides it from South Carolina ? What one partly divides it from Alabami^l What 
4 riven beside the Savannah, emptv into the Atlantic 1 Where does the Flint river 
empty 1 What two branches has the Altamaha ? What swamp, 180 miies round, 
lies partly in Georgia, and partlv in Florida 1 What river rises in it, running east 1 
What Islands on the coast 1 ■ What kind of cotton do they produce 1 What kind of 
plantations are on the marshy groundsnear the coast 1 What kind of land lies next, 
towards the west 7 What description of country extends west of the pine barrens 1 
What Is the staple product of Georgia 1 What other crops are mentioned 1 What 
part of this state belongs to the gold region, and what is said of it 1 What of the 
manufhctures 1 Of the exports 1 Of the amount of shipping 1 In what part of the 
state ore the whites chiefly settled 1 What Indians on the west and north-west 1 
What missionary stations ? What is the capital of the Cherokees ? What, and 
where, is the most commercial town in Georgia 1 Where is Augusta t Where is 
Milledgeville, the capital 1 Athens, and what college in it 1 At the mouths of what 
rivers are Darien and St. Marys 1 What is the state of education 1 What profess- 
ing Christians are here the most numerous 1 Who began the settlement of Georgia 
tij^ 4( vfhat thne and jplace ? 

ALABAMA. 
Extent, 52,000 sq. i» Pop. 309,000.' 6 per sq. m. Slaves, 117,000. 
Alabama is a large and new state, witli a scattered populatiotiy 
but tavored by nature with much good soil, especially along the 

{>leasant valley of tlie Tennessee, and on the banks of the other 
arge rivers. 

It is divided into 36 counties. The population of this state has 
increased with almost unexampled rapidity. The northern parts 
are hilly or mountaiiiou?, but verv fertile and healthy, and embra- 
^ng the principal settlements. The middle section is more level, 
with an inferior soil. Tlife southern portion is still less hilly, and 
covered with pine forests. The soil of the state, in general, is well 
adapted to cotton and Indian corn, which are extensively cultiva- 
ted, and grow luxuriantly. 

. The countries of the Creeks and Cherokees, on the E. and north- 
east, occupy a considerable partof this state ; and on the west is a 
small tract belonging to the Uhoctaws. 

The capital of Alabama is Tuscaloosa, on the TuscaToosaa or 
Black Warrior river, and near the centre of the state. It isa new, 
but handpome and flourishing town. Pop. 1,600. Mobile irthe 
oldest and ma«:t commercial town, and is beautifully situated on 
a plain, near the head oF Mobile bay.. Pop. 4,500. Cf^wba, on 
the Alabama, and Huntsville^iid Wkxence, on the Tennessee, are 
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pleasant and thriving towns. The same may be said of Blakely, 
on the east side of Mobile bay. 

Provision is made, and exertions are used, to promote internal 
improvements, and to establish re<spectabie academies and schools 
in this newly settled state. The university of Alabama, at Tusca- 
loosa, is in its infancy, but is richly endowed, and of fair promise. 
There are two or three flourishing cx)lleges. The Baptists and 
Methodists are the prevaili!>g Christian deiiomiuations. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the boundaries of Alabama t Its extent and population 1 Its number of 
counties ? Ans. 36. What general description is given of this state 1 Has its growtli 
been rapid ? What is said of the north parts ? What great river crosses the state on 
the north ? What mountains terminate there from the north-east 1 What is said 
of the middle section 1 Of the southern ? What crops are most flouriihinc 1 Which 
are the two principal rivers that unite and run into the gulf of Mexico 1 What two 
branches has the Alabama 1 What river partly divides this state from Georgia 1 
What one partly on the line between Alabama and Mississippi 1 'What river rises 
here and runs into Florida i What are the situation and description of the capital, 
Tuscaloosa ? Which is the largest town, and where situated 1 What opposite to it 
on the other side of the bay 1 What flourishing towns on the Alabama and Ten- 
nessee 1 What is said of improvements, academies and schools 7 What colleges 1 
What Christian churches are most numerous 1 When was Alabama admitted into 
the Union as aa independent state t Ans. In 1830. What Indian settlements and 
missionary stations are found in this state 1 

REVIEW OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 

Between what parallels of latitude does this section of the Union lie ? 
What states bound it un the north ? ^'hat ocean on the east ? Ythat land 
and water bound it on the south ? What mountains in part separate it ijnoni 
the western states ? What bays, sounds, and capes, on the coast ? What 
is the extent of Chesapeake bay ? Ans. It is about 200 miles loiw, and 12 ms. 
broad at the entrance. What large rivers does it receive ? W hat are the 
principal rivers in this section, emptying into the Atlantic, south of Chesa- 
peake bay ? What rivers emptying into the Gulf of Mexico ? What 2 
larae swamps, and where situated ? 

What are the boundaries of each of these states ? Which is the lanett, 
and bow laige ? Is Virginia about as extensive as all New Ei^land ? Which 
is the oldest and most populous of the southern stoles ? Which is the most 
mountainous, fertile, and healthy part of this section of the Union, the west 
or east ? In what part are the sandy low lands or pine barrens ? What is the 
most general employment of the people, and the most valuable crop in the 
southern states ? Are good harbors here very numerous ? Can you think 
of any reason why commerce does not flourish so extensively here as in the 
middle and eastern states ? Which two of the southern states, and which 
two cities are the most commercial, or have the most shipping ? 

Where are the following riveis, and where do they empty ? The Roan- 
oke-^t. Mary's — Potomac — Sevan nah — Santee— James— Altamaha — ^York— 
Chatahoochee — ^Tombi^bee ? What, and where, is the capital of each of the 
southern states, and which the most populous ? What great canal commen- 
ces at Washington, and what great rail road at Baltimore ? What waters are 
connected by the Dismal Swamp canal, and by what canal in South Caroli- 
na ? Near what river in Virginia does the gold region commence ? Abs. 

7 
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The Roanoke. Which side of the Blue Ridge doei it extend, end thioocrh 
what states ? What number of men are supposed to be emplojred in all tne 
mnies within this rcffion ? Ans. 20,000. What amount of gold is thought to 
be produced annually 7 Ans. Four or five millions of dollars, the neater 
partof wluch is sent to FVance and other paits of Europe. Which 2 states 
aie at present most interasted in the gold mines. 

What are some of the leadiug traits of character in the soatfaem pfamlera ? 
Ans. They are, to a great extent, descendants of rich planten fitim England, 
and like their anoeetors, are fond of rural sports and exercises, and are umial- 
ly chanusterised by hospitality, and generosity, a high sense of honor, and an 
independence of spirit and deportment. 



WESTERN STATES. 

LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, TENNESSEE, KENTUCKY, 
OHIO, INDIANA, ILLINOIS, MISSOURL 

LOUISIANA. 
Extent, 49,000 sq.ms. Pop.215,000. 5per8q.m. Slaves, 109,60a 

Louisiana is a level and naturally fertile state, embracing im- 
mense marshes, prairies, and pine forests. That part of the state 
bordering on Uie gulf, for 90 me. above the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi, consists of one continued marsh orswamp of reeds, generally des- 
titute of timber and intersected by numerous streams or estuaries, 
connected with the Mississippi. In the S. W. part of Louisiana, 
with a gradual elevation, vast prairies or meadows extend, occu- 
pying nearly one quarter of the state, being peculiarly suited to 
purposes of grazing, and producing immense herdsc^ cattle. The 
north and north-west parts are broken and hilly, and contain large 
forests of pine. The richest portions of the state, and most culti- 
vated, are the alluvial lands on the borders of the Mississippi, Red 
river, and smaller streams. 

Cotton is a universal crop. Sugar and rice are abundant. Or- 
anges, lemons, figsu pomegranates and other tropical fruits are 
plenty in the southern parts. It is estimated that there are in 
Louisiana, not far from 700 sugar plantations, producing, in some 
years, 80,000 hogsheads of sugar, and that the average annual 
profit of the labor of each slave is about 400 dollars. 

This state is divided into about 30 parishes. New Orleans, the 
capital, is situated on the east bank of the Mississippi, 100 miles 
from its mouth. The plan of the city is regular. The streets are 
wide, crossing each other at right angles. The suburbs are 
adorned with beautiful gardens and orange groves. As the 
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fi^od 00 which the city is built, is lowerthan the surface of the 
river, the waters are confined by an artificial embankment, called 
the ievee. Which extends above 100 miles, securing the iow coun- 
try from inundation. 

New Orleans is favored with ffreat commercial advantages. It 
ifl the grand depot or emporium tor the wide and fruitful Mississip- 
pi valley, extending thousands of miles, and fertilized by almost 
innumerable streams. The number of ships, steamboats, and flat 
bo:it8 which visit it is immense. The population of this city is 
about 60,000, composed of French, Engiisli, and various other na- 
tions and languages, and it is easy to predict its future and rapidly 
iocreasing greatness and celebrity. 

Baton Rouge, and St. Francisville, on the Mississippi, and 
Nachitoches, on Red river, are growing towns. Donaldson ville 
is an important town, and recently, for a short season, it was the 
seat of government A rail road has been laid out, perfectly 
straight, and almost perfectly level, between New Orleans and lake 
Pontchartrain, about 5 miles north. 

General education has received but little encouragement There 
is a Roman Catholic college at New Orleans, and academies are 
established in variousplaces. The Catholic is the prevailing form 
of religion; but the Baptists and Methodists are increasing in 
numbers. The French inhabitants in this state are numerous 
and are distinguished for their rural simplicity and unenterprising 
genius and character. 

aUESTIONB. 

How Is Lcmtolana bounded t Wbat number of aqnare mtlet and people does it 
^tain 1 Wbat is its general description 1 Which are Its two largest riven f 
What nrineipal branch lias the Red river ftom the N. ? What river on the W. di- 
vides Ijoiiisiana Arom Texas 1 What small river on the E. partly separates it Arom 
the state of Mississippi t Wbat bays and lakes can you name ? What is said of 
that part of the state near the gulf ot Mexico 1 What of the S. W. part 1 What of 
the N. and N. W. parts ? Where are the richest and most cultivated parts ? Which 
are the three staple products ? What of the sugar plantations in particular 1 How 
many parishes in this sute 1 What great city 1 What is the situation of N. Or- 
leans 1 What is said of iu plan 1 Of its streets 1 Of its suburbs ? Of the ground 
on which it is built 1 Of the embankment 1 What extensive fhiitftil valley is N. 
Orleans connected with t What and where are the other towns mentioned 1 What 
lake, 30 miles long, N. of N. Orleans 1 How is the rail road here, described 1 What 
n said of general education, the college and academies 1 Of the prevailing religion 1 
When was Louisiana sold by France to the U. States 1 Ans. 1803. When admit- 
ted as a state into the Union 1 Ans. 1813. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Extent 48,000 sq. miles. Pop. 137,009. 3 per sq. mile. Slaves 

06,000. 

Minissippi, in extent, is about equal to Alabama, Louisiana 
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or N. Carolina. The amount of population is comparatively ve- 
ry small, but is increasing with rapidity. This State, in gen- 
eral, has a level or undulating surface, and a soil of distinguish- 
ed fertility. The western border all along the Mississippi, is 
rich hilly land, or, to a considerable extent is composed of river 
bottoms, annually inundated. The alluvial soil on the banks of 
the smaller streams, is fruitful in a high degree. But a great 
portion of the State is less fertile and covered with pine forests. 
The S. W. corner contains the greatest quantity of good land, 
and the principal settlements of the whites. Settlements, how- 
ever are fast extending into the central and S. eastern sections. 
The northern half of the State is chiefly in the possession of the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians, though many of the Choctaws 
have recently removed to the W. of the Mississippi. Cotton, 
corn, rice and sugar, are the principal productions. The num- 
ber of counties is 26. 

Natches is the chief town, is beautifully situated, and has an 
extensive trade. Pop. 2,800. Jackson, on the Pearl river, is the 
seat of Government. Port Gibson, Vicksburg, Woodville and Mon- 
ticello, are thriving towns. Provision is making for internal im- 

Srovements, and for the advancement of education. Several 
ourishing seminaries are established ; 8 or 9000 children how- 
ever are supposed to be destitute of instruction. At Washing- 
ton and Shieldsboro two colleges are incorporated. The churches 
generally are Methodists, Baptists or Presbyterian& 

aUESTIONS. 

Whst are the bounduies, extent and population of MissisBippl 1 By what two 
riven is it chiefly separated from Louisiana 1 What river runs S. near the line be- 
tween this state and Alabama 1 What large river rises in this state and nuis into 
Alabama 1 Where do the Yazoo and Big Blacic rivers empty ? What is said of the 
rarface and soil in general ? What of the W. border 1 What of the soil on the 
banlu of the smaller streams ? With what is a great part of the state covered ? 
Which corner contains the chief settlements ? What two tribes of Indians on the 
N. 1 What six or seven missionary stations in this state? What productions? 
How many counties ? What chief towns and where situated ? What and where 
is the capital 1 Where are Port Gibson and Monticello ? What is said of intern^ 
Improvement and education ? Of Colleges and seminaries ? Of the churches ? 
When was Mississippi admitted as a state into the Union ? Ans. in 1817. 

TENNESSEE. 

Extent 4a000 sq. miles. Pop. 682,000. 17 per sq. mile. Slaves 

142,000. 

Tennessee originally belonged to the State of N. Carolina. It 
is pleasantly diversified with hills, vallies and mountains, afford- 
ing much g'and and pictarerque scenery, and yielding to a wide 
extent, luxuriant crops. By the Cumberiaud mountains, it is 
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divided into £. and W. Tennessee. The climate it grateful and 
Balubrious. Tlie ivinter is short and mild. In W. Tennessee, 
the surface is plain or moderately hilly and the soil deep and pro- 
ductive. £. Tennessee is very mountainous, but the land in the 
valleys la oflen exceedinj^ly Krtile. The great business of the 
people us agriculture. Cotton, tobacco, wheat, Indian corn and 
nemp, are staple commodities and produced in abundance. E. 
TenoesBee furni^es vast numbers of cattle for the markets on tlie 
Atlantic. 

Iron ore, ^psum, and marble abound ; and in some parts there 
are lead mmes and salt springs. Gold is also found in several pla- 
ces. The State is divided into 62 counties, of which, 40 are in W. 
Tennessee. The largest town and the seat of Government, is 
Nashville, in the midst of a fertile and populous region. It is a 
beautiful place. Pop. 8,000. Knoxville is on the Holston in £. 
Tennessee. Pop. 9000. Murfreesboro, near the centre, was the 
former capital. 

There are three colleges, viz. at Nashville, Knoxville and 
Maysville. The fuist of these, is an institution of great importance 
and promise. The Cherokee country extends into this state on 
the S. E. where Brainard, the celebrated missionary station is lo- 
cated. 

QUESTIONS. 

How would you bound Tennenee 1 Wbat number of iquare miles, counties and 
inhaMimnti in it ? To wbat state did it formerly belonc 1 Wbat general descrip- 
tion in given of it 1 Into wbat two divisions is ttae state mvided, and by what moun- 
tains 1 Wbat moontains separate it from N. Carolina 1 Wbat are tbe principal 
rivers 1 Wbat is said of tbe climate 1 Of tbe winter 1 How is W. Tennessee de- 
scribed ? E. Tennessee ? Wbat is tbe great business of the people 1 Tbe staple 
commodities 1 What of the cattle in E. Tennessee 1 What mineral products 1 
Which, and on what river, is the capital and laraest town % On wbat river is Knox- 
ville 1 Where is Murfteesboro 1 Where are the three colleges 1 In wbat part is 
tbe ooontry of the Cherokees, and wbat are the missionary stations 1 When was 
Tennessee made a separate state and admitted into the Union 1 Ann, 1796. What 
are the principal christian denominations ? Ans. Methodisto, Baptists and Presby- 
terians. 

KENTUCKY. 

Extent 40,000 sq. ms. Pop. 688,000. 17 per sq. mile. Slaves 

166,000. 

Kentucky is extensively bordered and traversed by navigable 
streams, and is remarkable for the vast bed of limestone which ex- 
tends through the greatest part of the state, lying about eight feet 
below the surface of the soil, and containing numerous caves and 
chasms, which at times, absorb the rivers and fountains and con- 
tribute to a scarcity of water. Ita rivers are generally rapid and 

7* 
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flowing in deep channels. The northern border, all along the 
Ohio, next to the river bottoms, is hilly and broken, but often rich 
valuable land. The S. E. division is mountainous. ' The remain- 
der of the state is of a plain or undulating surface. 

The soil in general, is very fertile, especially on the N. E., pro- 
ducing in abundance, hemp, tobacco, wheat and corn. Maniilac- 
turesare very flourishing, and consist chiefly of hemp cloth, ropes, 
cordage and salt. Vast quantities of salt are manufactured from 
the numerous salt springs, affording a supply for this and some of 
the neighboring states. In 1830, 137,000 bushels were made. 

There are 83 counties in this state. One of the largest towns is 
Lexington, on the Elkhorn. It is handsomely built, is surrounded 
by a most delightful country and beautiful scenery, and distin- 
guished for its manufactures, refinement and wealth. Pop. 6,100. 
Louisville, on the Ohio, is now the most populous town in tne state, 
and is growing rapidly in commerce, manufactures and opulence. 
Pop. 13,000. Maysville, on the Ohio, is also a flourishing, com- 
mercial and manufacturing town. Pop. 3,000. The seat of go- 
vernment is Frankfort, on the Kentucky. Its state house is of su- 
perior elegance. Pop. 2,000. 

There are several literary institutions in this state. Transylva- 
nia University, at Lexington, is of extensive reputation, and is con- 
nected with a law and medical school. At Bardstown, is St. Jo- 
seph's college, a Catholic seminary ; at Danville, is Centre college, 
in a very flourishing condition. The privileges of common-school 
education are not extensively enjoyed. The churches in Ken- 
tucky are generally of the Baptist, Methodist, or Presbyterian de- 
nomination. 

This state abounds in natural curiosities, among which, the 
Mammoth Cave is distinguished. It is eight or ten miles inlengpth, 
and includes several apartments, the largest of which, contains 
eight acres, and is entirely overspread with one solid arch, 100 
feet high, but destitute of any pillars for its support. The oanks 
of the river Kentucky are in some places sublime beyond descrip- 
tion, being 300 feet in perpendicular height, composed of solid 
limestone. The banks of the streams in general are veiy high 
and picturesque. In some parts of Kentucky, hundreds of huge 
bones and enormous tusks of the elephant, mastodon and mam- 
moth, have been dug up from the depth of ^ feet below the surface 
of the ground, and far below the roots of the largest forest trees. 
They are supposed by some, to be relics of an Antediluvian age. 

QUESTIONS. 

What ara the boundaries of Kentucky ? Its sxtent ? Population 1 Number of 
counties 1 For what is this state remarkable T What river separates Kentucky 
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Rvm Hlnodrl t WbU riven from Kentucky snd Tenne»ee flowlnlaUie 

Wto.imouni^nBiiipiirt, divide II ftom Virfintal How li Uie N. bordei of Ihli 
UUedncribedl Which pan i> most in(.i]nliilnoiu 1 WAit tiaildof thcHll In 
Eenenll Oflhe princlps) praduc»; OfmaDuI^lurMl Where le LeMnnoDud 
BowdeHcrlbedl Louisville, snd wbsl i« laid oflU Where li Msijville f Whu 

eomnion education 5o Kentucky " Whit of (he cliurcbea 1 °Doe» Ihle UBts »bo — 
in natural curiuBilleel Whsldeictlplion lueiven of the HaiDinnlhCive 1 Of tbi 

banks of Keniucky river 1 Of the huge honei which h>ve been dug up 1 T 

Male did Kentucky orlElnatly belonil Adb. Vlriloin. When wbi a lel 
beguDlnlil Aoe. 1773. When Bdmllted v u eeparale euie 1 Ani. ITM. 



View 1^ Cincinnati. 

OHIO. 

Extent 40,000 sq. milee, or 25,000,000 of acres. Pop. 938,000. 
33 per 8q. mile. 

Ohio IB a lar^e and fertile state, inhabited by a people of dieiin- 
guiflhed enterprise in agriculture, manulacturee, commerce and in- 
ternal improvemente, and increasing with unexampled rapidity, 
\a wealth, population and importance. The people are composed 
oremigranls from various states and couDtries, especially from the 
northern and middle Blates of the Union. The northern, central, 
and western portions of the state are level, and in some places 
marehy. The E. and S. E. parts are hilly and broken. 

Ohio embraces exten^ve prairieF, particularly on the head wa- 
ters of the Muakingumand Scioto and between the Scioto and the 
sourcesofthetwo Miami rivers. The hijrh land in the middle of 
the state is the most wet and marshy. The liryesl and richest is 
on the WikRof therivpra, The numerous tractsof interval land 
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along the Ohio and some of its branches are fertile and luxuriant 
intlie highest degree. The country bordering on the Scioto and 
the Miami, is also noted for its fertility. The etaple production is 
wheat; butother grains and grass, hemp and flax, succeed well. 
Iron ore and pit coal are abundant, and there are many salt springs. 

Ohio is divided into 73 counties. The N. E. part, called me 
Western Reserve, contains 7 counties and 3,000,000 of acres. 
The capital is Columbus, on the Scioto, a flourishing manufactur- 
ing town. Pop. 2,500. Cincinnati, on the Ohio, in the S. W. 
corner of the state, is the principal city and the great metropolis of 
this part of the Union. The plan of the city is regular. The 
streets are handsome, and adorned with elegant public buildings 
and private dwellings. It has 24 churches, 4 markets, a flourish- 
ing Medical and Theological Seminary, and 18 public schools. 
Its manufactures and trade are extensive, and continually increas- 
ing. The building of steam boats is a great branch of business ; 
no less tlian 130 have been built here, and immense quantities of 
flour, pork, tobacco and other produce, are every year, conveyed 
down the river in steam boats to N. Orleans. The growth of 
Cincinnati has been remarkable ; 650 new buildings have been 
erected in one year. The population is now above 30,000, nine 
tenths of which are contained within the compass of a mile square. 
Steubenville^ Zanesvilie, Chilicothe and Dayton, are growing 
towns, containing each about 3,000 inhabltai tts. ' Marietta on the 
Ohio, and Cleaveland on lake Erie, are also respectable places. 
The great Ohio canal extends across the state, from Portsmouth 
on the Ohio, to Cleaveland, a distance of 32»0 miles. The Miami 
canal reaches from Dayton on the Miami, to Cincinnati, 67 miles. 

The principal seminaries are the Miami University at Oxford, 
the Ohio University at Athens, Kenyon College, near Mount Ver- 
non, the Western Reserve College, and the Lane Seminary, a 
promising Theological Institution at Cincinnati. Common schools 
aie generally established in the villages, and legal provision is 
made for their support and regulation. The Presbyterians, Bap- 
tists and Methodists, are the most numerous classes of christians m 
this state. 

The settlement of Ohio was commenced at Marietta, in 1788, 
by General Putnam and a company from Massachusetts. In 1802 
it was made one of the states of the Union, and then embraced 
about 50,000 inhabitants. 

QUESTIONS. 

How te the state d Ohio bounded ? What are its extent and pop. 1 Ita^general 
deecrlptioni Of what are the people eoinpoeed 1 What if said of the north and 
central portions of the itate 1 Of the eaet and touth-eaat parti 1 Where .%re the 
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priBcipaljurairia in Obiol Wliich is tlie wette«t and mcMt marshy part of the 
Btkte 1 Where Is the dryest and richest landl Where does the Ohio river com- 
mence and terminate 1 What is its length 1 What principal branches does it re- 
ceive from this state ? What are the vegetable and mineral productions 1 How 
many counties 1 What is the capital, and on what river 1 What is the largest cityl 
What is said of the plan of Cincinnati 1 Of its streets 1 Of its manufactures and 
trade ? Of the building of steam boats ? Of the growth of this city 1 Its popula- 
tion 7 Where is SteuDenville 1 Zanesville 1 Chilicothe ? Dayton ? Marietta 1 
Sandusky ? Cleaveland 1 Athens t Portsmouth 1 Of what length is the Ohio 
canal, and what places and waters is it designed to connect ? Of \vhat length, and 
between what places is the Miami canal 1 What is said of the principal semina- 
ries 1 Of common schools 1 Of the christian denominations 1 When, where, and 
by whom, was a settlement commenced in Ohio ? When did it become one of the 
United Statea? 

INDIANA. 

Extent, 35,000 sq. m.— Pop. 342,000—10 per sq. m. 

Indiana, in general, is a very level and fertile state, embracing 
some rich prairies, is watered by numerous streams, and favoured 
by nature in a high degree, with the advantages ol internal navi- 
gation. 

The great river of this state is the Wabash, which is naviga- 
ble for steam boats 370 miles to Lafayette. Its head waters ap- 
proach near to those of the Maumee, emptying into L. Erie, and 
a canal 200 miles long, is contemplated, to unite these two rivers. 
The trade on the Wabash is very great, and the number of flat 
boats employed is astonishing. The White river and east Fork 
are the chief branches of the Wabash. The northern half of the 
state is principally unsettled or is occupied by the Indians. 

The crops in Indiana are similar to those of Ohio. Pork, lard, 
corn, meal, and stock, are exported in large quantities. 

The number of counties is 69. Indianopolis on White river ia 
the capital. Pop. 1,400. New Albany, on the Ohio, is the most 
populous town, and in a pleasant and healthy situation. Pop. 
6,000. Vincennes, on the Wabash, and Madison, on the Ohio, 
contain each about 2,000 people. Richmond, Cory don, and Sa- 
lem, are flourishing places. Vevay, on the Ohio, is the seat of 
the Swiss emigrants, who successfully cultivate the vine here. 
The village contains about 200 houses. Their vineyards, half a 
mile below the village, are said to produce annually, 8,000 gal- 
lons of wine. 

Bloomington is the seat of a new college, whose prospects are 
promising. At Hanover is a flourishing Theological academy. 
Provision is made in land for the support of common schools. 

The cause of education is liberally patronised, and a number of 
seminaries of respectable character are established in various 
places. 
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A public road is in progress between Indianopolis and Michigan 
Territory ; and a rail road is projected from Indiaoopoiie to Lou- 
isville. The national road from Columbus to St. Louis, will pass 
through the centre of this state, and contribute to its prosperity. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the boundariei of Indiana 1 Its extent and population ? Its general 
description ? Its principal riven 1 Where does the Wabash empty, and what are 
its two chief branches 1 What river Arom this state enters Islie Erie ? What ca- 
nal is contemplated 1 What is said of the north half of the state 1 Of the crops 1 
Of Uie number of counties 1 Which of the towns is the capital and on what riverl 
Which the most populous, and how situated 1 On what riv^ are Vincennes and 
Madison 1 What other flourishing places are mentioned 1 Where is Vevay, and of 
what is it the sf.at 1 At what place is the new college? What is said of c<Hnmon schools 
and the cause of education ? What roads are contemplated ? What christian da- 
nominations in this state 1 Ans. The Baptists have about 130 ministers, the Metho- 
dists 35, and the Presbyterians 90. Whence did the people of Indiana chiefly emi- 
grate 1 Ans. Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, and North and S. Carolina 1 When 
was Indiana admitted Into the Union 1 Ans. 1816. 

ILLINOIS. 

Extent, 58,000 sq* m.— or 37 millions of acres. — Pop. 158,000. 

Illinois is a large, level, and well watered state, whose general 
fertility is considered superior to that of any other in the Union. 
A great proportion of it is made up of inexhaustible plains and 
prairies and river bottoms. The prairies constitute nearljr two 
thirds of the surface ; and the fires which sweep over them in au- 
tumn, tend to perpetuate their existence. 

The climate near the large rivers, is at certain seasons foggy 
and unhealthy ; but the interior, for the most part, is favored with 
a dry and healthy atmosphere. The winters are comparative!}' 
mild. There is far less of wsu^e, marshy ground, than in Ohio 
and Indiana, and the plains are more extensively adapted to- cul- 
tivation or pasturage. The extent of the prairies in the middle 
and northern parts, is often greater than the eye can. reach, and 
they are generally destitute of forest trees, and covered in the 
summer with long grass, and innumerable splendid flowers. The 
forests, wherever fountl, are remarkable for heavy timber and fur- 
nish many examples of^ trees of enormous size. 

*Vhe staple products are wheat, indian corn, potatoes, tobacco, 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Indian corn esf>ecially, has here a very 
luxuriant growth, and with little labor ; and the number of hogs 
fatted and exported, is almost incalculable. Considerable cotton 
is raised, of a good quality, and manufactured for domestic uses. 
Honey and beeswax are prwluced in vast quantities. Coal and 
iron, are abundant. The lead mines near Galena, in the north- 
western corner of the state, are of great extent and richness, oc- 
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eupying a tract of more than a hundred miles square, and have 
produced in a year 16 millions of pounds of lead* Near Shaw- 
neetown, on the south-east^ are salt springs, and here are the U. 
States' salt works, which annually produce about 300,000 bushels 
of salt. 

The number of counties in the state is 58. The white inhabi- 
tants are chiefly confined to the southern part. The more north- 
em parts are unsettled, or occupied by Indians. The capital is 
Vandalia, on the Kaskaskia. Pop. 1,!^. The original French 
settlements were at Kaskaskia and Cahokia, the oldest towns in 
the state. 

Edwardsville, Shawneetown, Jacksonville, and Albion, are 
thriving places. 

The Illinois college is founded at Jacksonville, and promises great 
usefulness. A straight national road is now constructing, 90 miles 
long, from Vandalia to Terre Haute, in the west part of Indiana. 
A canaV is in contemplation, 70 miles in length, to unite the head 
waters of the Illinois, with L. Michigan. Land is reserved for 
the support uf comrrion schools, of which there are, in the state, 
between 5 and 600, besides 50 sabbath schools. Still there are 
multitudes of men, women and children here, unable to read. 
But the friends of education are awake, and making great ef- 
forts and sacrifices, to spread knowledge and virtue among the 
people. At Rock Spring, is an interesting Theological Institu- 
tion. The Baptists have about 70 ministers, the Methodists 45, 
and the Presbyterians, 13. 

Illinois became a member of the Union in 1818, when it con- 
tained 35,000 inhabitants. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is niinoii bounded 1 What is the number of its sq. miles, counties and in- 
habitants 1 What general description is given of it 1 How much of the state con- 
sisu of prairies ? What is said of the climate ? Of the forests 1 Of the staple 
products 1 Of indian com 1 Of cotton 1 Of the lead mines, and in what part of 
the state are they ? Where. are the salt worlcs 1 Where are the white inhabitants 
chiefly settled 1 In what part, the Indians 1 What 3 rivers are peculiar to this 
state 1 Ans. The Ulinois and Kaskaskia. What river in part separates it fW)m 
Indiana 1 What lh>m Kentucky 1 What from Missouri 1 What is the capital, 
and on what river 1 Where is Kaskaskia 1 Edwardville 1 Shawneetown 1 Jack- 
sonville 1 Albion 1 Where is the college recently established 1 What of the na- 
tional road ? What lan;e lake does this state extend to ? What canal is contem- 
plated 1 What is said of common schools? Of the religious denominations? 
Whan was Illinois admitted into the Union 1 
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MISSOURI. 

Extent, 65,000 sq. m. — Pop. 140,000—2 per square mile. — 

Slaves 25,000. 

Missouri is one of the largest of the U. States, is variegated 
with plains, hills, and some mountains, favoured with a pure and 
temperate atmosphere, and a healthful climate, possessing a soil 
extremely various, but very fertile on the prairies, and along the 
rivers. 

This state is distinguished for its extensive and inexhaustible 
lead mines, which, with the exception of those in Illinois, are sup- 
posed to be the richest in the world. They are in the east part 
of the state, occupying a district of several hundred miles in ex- 
tent, employing 1,200 labourers, and producing 3 millions pounds of 
lead annually. There are valuable beds oi coal, and iron ore is 
found in large quantities. 

The common products of the soil are wheat, com, rye, and oats. 
The warmer districts produce cotton. Many cattle are raised on 
the prairies. Thousands of furs, deer skins, and buffaloe robes, 
are collected at St. Louis. Agriculture and mining are the chief 
employments. 

There are 38 counties. The people are principally settled near 
the great rivers, on which many flourishing villages are springing 

Jefferson, on the Missouri, is the seat of government. St. Lou- 
is is much the largest and most commercial town in this region, 
and bids fair to become an immense city. Its situation for trade 
is one of the best in the world. It is 1,200 miles from New Or- 
leans, and several steam boats are employed, regularly running 
down and back in about 24 days. There are also many others 
passing up the Mississippi and the Missouri, or ascending the 
Ohio, to Louisville, Cincinnati, and Pittsburg. The population 
of St. Louis is about 7,000. 

Potosi in the centre of the mining district. St. Genevieve, 
and Herculaneum, are the principal places for the trade in lead. 

There is a Catholic college recently established at St. Louis, 
and another Catholic seminary in the south part of the state, be- 
sides a number of convents for the education of young females. 
Near Palmyra is a new Presbyterian college. 

The Baptists in this state have 67 ministers, the Methodists 
23, the Presbyterians 10, and the Roman Catholic churches and 
priests are considerably numerous. 

The state of morals and religion in Missouri, is said to be im- 
proving. The country west of uiis state is now called the Osage 
District, containing 92,000 square miles. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What are the hoondariei of Missouri 1 Its extent and pop., and namber of 
slaves 1 What mountains from the south, extend into it 1 What lane river passes 
through iti What are some of the branches of the Missouri 1 What large river 
bounds it on the east 1 How is this state variegated 1 How is the atmosphere de- 
scribed 1 The climate 1 The soil ? For what is Missouri distinguished 1 In what 
part are the lead mines, and how described 1 What other minerals 1 What does 
the soil produce ? What are the chief employments 1 How many counties 1 
Where are the people settled 1 What and where is the capital ? The chief town, 
and how described 1 How far from St. I.ouis to New Orleans 7 Where is Potosi 1 
On what river are St. Genevieve? Herculaneum ? Where is the college 1 What 
other schools ? What religious denominations t When was Missouri ulmitfeed In ■ 
the Union? Ans. 1821. 

REVIEW OF THE WESTERN STATES. 

Between what parallels of lat. is the W. section of the Union situated 7 
By what lakes and territories is it bounded on the N. ? By what mountains 
and states is it bounded on the E. ? By what gulf on tho S. ? By what 
territories on the W. ? Are the western states generally of a level surface 
and rich soil ? What is the amount of their sq. miles and pop. ? Ans. 
About 370^)00 sq miles, and pop. 3,300,000. Averaging Qpersons toasq. 
mile. What is the number, and what are the names of the W. states ? What 
are the boundaries and capital of each ? Which extends farthest N. 7 Which 
farthest E.? Which farthest S.? Which farthest W.? Which is the large8t,and 
haw hunre ? Which the smallest, and of what size f Which is the 2d m size 1 
Which 3 are about equal in extent, and how laiige is each ? Which contains 
the most people ? Which the most slaves ? Which 3 contains most prairie 
land? Which one contains the most good soil ? Why are these states oflen 
said to belong to the valley of the Mississippi ? By what 3 large rivers are 
they watered ? What are the length and the principal branches of the Mis- 
sissippi? Of the Missouri? Of the Ohio? What is the largest town in 
each of the western states, what its pop. and its direction from Washington, 
from New Orieans, and from Cincinnati ? Which are the 2 largest and most 
commercial towns in all this region ? Which is the largest west of the Mis- 
sissippi ? What 3 rivers meet near St. Louis ? Where is Lexington ? Mon- 
ticello ? Jefferson ? Jackson ? Vandalia ? Indianopolis f Marietta ? 
Columbus ? Murfreesborough ? Knoxville ? Nashville ? and Louisville ? 
What is the most common occupation or business of the people of the W. 
states? What are the most valuable productions towards the S ? What 
toward the north ? Which of these states are most noted for wheat and 
com ? Which for cotton and sugar ? Which for hemp and tobacco ? Which 
for l»ad ? Which contains the most salt ? Which the most wine ? Which 
the most pork, to send to New Orleans ? Which state is most remarkable 
Ibr limestone rock, for vast caverns, awful precipices, and enormous bones 
and skeletons? Which of these states is building the moat steam boats, and 
the longest canal ? How many steam boats running on the western waters ? 
Ans. .^ut 250. 

8 
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TERRITORIES. 

FLORIDA, MICHIGAN, HURON, ARKANSAS, MIS- 
SOURI, OREGON. 

FLORIDA. 

Extent, 56,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 35,000— Slaves, 15,000. 

Florida is a low, level and sandy region, especially upon the 
sea coast. The soil to a great extent is barren or indifferent, but 
very fertile near the rivers and takes. The principal river is St. 
John's, flowing from the south into the Atlantic. There are nu- 
meroua lakes, pond« and marshes. The peninsula is intersected 
by a ridge of limestone rocks. The southern part is an extensive 
marsh, and terminates in the craggy rocks of cape Sable. 

The climate is warm and tropical, and suited to tropical pro- 
ductions, such as corn, cotton, <»offee, rice, sugar, oranges, olives 
and figs. Some orange trees here are supposed to be 150 years 
of age. There is a rich variety of flowering shrubs. The trees 
of the forests are beautiful and majestic, among which is an abun- 
dance of the live oak, remarkable for its durability, and its adapt- 
edness to ship building. There is an extensive quarry of stone, 
consisting of a concretion of shell, which ie esteemed valuable as 
buildijig stone, and the houses in St. Augustine are generally 
built ofit. Florida is thinly peopled and not extensively cultiva- 
ted or explored. Tallahnsseis the seat of government Pop. 1,000. 
St. Augustine, on the E. coast, is pleasantly situated and regularly 
laid out, favoured with a salubrious atmosphere, and distinguished 
as the resort of invalids. Pop. 4,000. Pensacola, on the N. W. 
is near a fine bay of the same name, on an elevated, dry, sandy 
plain. Pop. 3,000. The territory is divided into 15 counties. A 
great proportion of the inhabitants are Spaniards. Some fruitful 
districts Eire occupied by a remnant of the Seminole Indians. 

QUESTIONS. 
See the map of North America, and of the United Staies. 

What are the names of the territories in the Uuited States 1 Is Florida a penin- 
■ala or an island ? How is it bounded ? Of what extent and population ? What 
cape at the southern extremity 1 What large swamp on the northern frontier ? What 
2 islands on the north-east ? What cluster of islands at some distance south-east 
fh>m Florida 1 What gulf between Florida and the Bahama islands 1 Ana The 
gulf of Florida 1 What remarkable stream passes through this gulf or channel 7 
Ans. The jnilf stream, whoae current is here so violent as to causc| frequent ship- 
wrecks. What river partly divides Florida from Georgia ? What laige river from 
Georgia eroMes Florida on the north-west ? What long river in Florida running 
■orth-eaat 1 What is said of the surftce and soil of Florida 1 Are there many lake* 
and nanlna 1 Wlwt does tbt ■outta put conrtrt of 1 What is said of tbaclimata 
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aod produetioM of Florida? Ofthepbrubtl OftbetretiortlM Ibreilil Of the 
live oak ? Of the quarry of stone 1 Which the capital, and where ? Where it St. 
Augustine, and how described 1 Pensacola, and how situated 1 How many eoan- 
ties in Florida 1 What of the Spaniards and Seminole Indians 1 When was Flori- 
da ceded by Spain to the United States 1 Ans. 1821. 

MICHIGAN. 

Extent 38,000 sq. miles, or 24 millions of acres. Pop. 35,000. 1 

per sq. mile. 

The Territory of Michigan is a peninsula, bordered by four lakes 
and watered by numerous small rivers. It is divided into 36 coun- 
ties. It is generally a level, and very fertile country, except along 
the £. shore of lake Michigan, where there are barren sand hills 
extending from the lake toward the interior. 

The climate on the N. is severely cold, but in the southern and 
eastern parts, where the principal settlements are found, it is mild 
and pleasant. The soil is of surprising depth and richness, and 
vegetation most luxuriant. The territory is abundantly supplied 
with wild game and aquatic fowls, and with fish of the nnest 
quality. Its ad vantages for commerce are peculiar; and the fur 
trade, here, is very extensive and profitable. The tide of emigra- 
tion is fast setting into this region. 

Detroit is the seat of government, and a very growing town. 
It is situated on Detroit river, and is rapidly increasing in popula- 
tion and business. Pop. 3,000. This river is about a mile wide 
and very deep. Mackinac or Mackinaw, is situated on an island 
of the same name, is important as a military post, and noted as the 
resort of fur traders. A flourishing Christian Mission is establish- 
ed here. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the boundaries, extent, and population of Michigan territory 1 What 
three large lakes border upon it ? What small lake on the east 1 Ans. St. Clair. 
What strait and island on the^ north ? What two bays ? What islands in lake 
Michigan ? What rivers emptying into it from this territory 1 What kind of a 
country is it, in general ? How is the climate 1 With what is Michigan well sup- 
plied ? What is said of its commerce and fur trade 1 What of Detroit 1 Of Michfi- 
limackinac 1 (n what strait, and on what island is it 1 Where is Fort St. Clair 1 
Saginaw 1 Brownstown and Frenchtown 1 Jacksonbuif 1 Byron 1 

DISTRICT OF HURON OR N. W. TERRITORY. 

Extent 120,000 sq. miles. Pop. 5,000. 

This is an extensive territory, little explored, and chiefly inhab- 
ited by Indians. It is attached to Michigan. The n6rthern parts 
are cold, mountainous and sterile, but naturally rich in minerals, 
as iron, copper and lead. The surface in general is level and of- 
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ten marshy. In some sections, there are immense prairies and 
large forests of pine. A wide and noble field is afforded for hunt- 
ing. The bison or bufialoe, elk and deer, are numerous, as also 
the beaver, otter and muskrat, which are valuable for their furs. 
The shallow lake^, and low wet lands, abound in wild rice, which 
constitutes extensively, the food of the Indians in these parts. 
On Green Bay, at the mouth of Fox river, is a settlement contain- 
ing about 1,000 inhabitants ; and on the Mississippi, is the village 
of Prairedu Chien (Prare du Shen,) distinguished as a place of 
trade with the Indians. The lead mines on the S. W. are of great 
extent and value. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is the Difltrict or Teritory of Huron bounded ? It is bounded on the oorth 
and north-west by lake Supnrior, Rainy lake, and lake of the Wouds ; on the east 
by lake Michi|an, and the river St. Mary's, on the south by Illinois, and west by the 
Mississippi. What is the extent ? What bay and small lakes within this territory 1 
What rivers running into lake Superior 1 Into lake Michigan ? Into the Missis- 
sippi ■? Into Green Bay 1 By whom is this region chiefly inhabited 1 How are the 
north parts described 1 What is said of the surface in general 1 Of the prairies 7 
Of the forests ? For what is there here a noble field f What game is common ? 
What kind of wild grain is mentioned, and where does it grow ? Where are the 
two principal white settlements ? What tribes of Indians on the north 1 What oa 
the south T 

ARKANSAS. 

Extent 60,000 sq. miles. Pop. 30,400. Slaves 4,600. 

The western parts of this territory are bordered by the Ozark 
mountains, which extend into the District of Ozark. The E. 
part is a low, level region, covered with thick forests, and possess- 
ing a moist and unhealthy climate. On the W. are prairies of 
vast extent, reaching beyond the western boundary of the territo- 
ry. A great proportion of the soil in Arkansas is extremely rich. 
The lands on the White river are accounted the best, and they 
are perhaps equal to any in the U. States. Whgjt, com, oats, 
cotton, rice and tobacco, are, or may be producedj&re in great 
abundance. The prairies abound in tall grass, on which the bi- 
son, elk, deer, wild horses and other wild animals feed in immense 
herds. 

Salt springs are very numerous, and there are many hot medi- 
cinal springs. A tract of salt, 100 miles wide, extends from N. to 
S. through the territory, and includes a salt prairie several miles 
in extent, covered to the depth of six inches, with pure, white> 
crystalized salt. The territory is divided into 23 counties. 

The capital is Little Rock or Arkopolis, pleasantly situated on 
the Arkansas, 300 miles from its mouth. Population 600. Ar~ 
kansas has an elevated situation on the same river. It is an old 
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French seltlemeDt. Population 800. Dtright is a mmionary 
station among the Cherokeee. It ie on a branch ot the ArkaoEae, 
130 milee from Arkopolis. Union ie a miesLonary station on Grand 
river, among the O^ages of the Arkansas, established id 1620. 
The moral and religious iraproveniunt of Aikansaa is going on, 
through the instrumentality of the Methodists, Baptists and Cum- 
berlaiid Presbyterians. The District ol Ozark lies W. of this ter- 
ritory, and contains 83,000 square miles. 

QUESTIONB. 
Wlnl »io the boundiriM of All 

ESw [h"««t ? "wimrof "he to 



capltnf IDWn ^ Wbere in tbe lawn of 
the two mimonarj slallpiu ! Where 
TldwDTllie 1 Bsl«vllL« 1 W 



Vrkaniu 1 Wli'.is mn DwI^I sad UBionj 
lioui area prevail here t Where 1* Uh Dia- 



Wild Horses. 

MISSOURI TERRITORY. 

Square miles, 800,000. 

This territory is a vast wilderness, resembling a deaert, extend- 
ing from the state of Missouri and the river Mississippi, to the 
Rocky mountains. It is a region of open elevated plains, general- 
ly destitute of forest trees, and interspereed with barren bills. 

It is inhabited almoet exclusively by various tribes of Indians, 
and traversed by herds of wild horses and bufialoes, whieh ia 
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eoine instances range by thoueands in a drove, appearing almost 
to cover the face ot* the ground. The huge grisly bear inhabits 
the Rocky mountains. Wild game, in great variety, abounds in 
this territory, more perhaps than in any other part of the world ; 
and on this account, it has been styled the Paradise of hunters. 
Vast quantities of buffalo skins and furs are here collected. The 
richest and most valuable lands are found in the neighborhood of 
the great streams, which are usually bordered by well timbered 
forests. But in many parts, especially toward the Rocky moun- 
tains, there are extensive deserts of sand, and there is a general 
scarcity of timber, springs and mill seats. 

Council Bluff, a military post of the U. States, is on the Missou- 
ri, 800 miles from the Mississippi. Harmony i^ a missionary sta- 
tion among the Osages, on the S. E. 

The N. part of Miffiouri Territory, between the Mississipm and 
Missouri rivers, is now called Sioux District, containing 1d2,000 
square miles. The N. Western part^ reaching to the Rocky 
mountains, has the name of Mandan District, embracing 295,000 
square miles. 

aUESTIONS. 

How is the Mfanouri territory bounded on the North 1 How on the east 1 Hoyr 
on the south ? Ans. By Arkansas territory and Arkansas river 1 How on tb« 
west 1 How many square miles is it supposed to contain 1 What kind of region im 
it 1 By whom inhabited f By what animals traversed 1 What is said of the 
wild game 1 Why has this r^on been called the Paradise of hunters 1 Where 
ore tM richest lands, and the principal forests found ? In what part do the nandj 
deserts most prevail ? Of what is there a general scarcity in this territory 1 Where 
is Council Bluff, and what is it 1 What Indians in the south east part, and what 
missionary station 1 Where, or in what river are the Falls of St. Anthony ? What 
is the great river in this territory 1 Where does the Missouri empty, and how long 
is it 1 What three rivers unite in its formation ? What are its principal iMranchesT 
What are the principal tribes of Indians 1 Where is the Sioux district 1 The 
Mandan district 1 

OREGON TERRITORY. 
Population, 80,000. 

This territory extends westerly from the Rocky mountains, ta 
the Pacific ocean. It is a recion chiefly unexplored by the whites. 
The number of Indians inhabiting it, has been estimated at 80,000. 
The climate is said to be milder than that of the same latitudes on 
the Atlantic. 

The principal rivers are the Columbia and its branches. The 
soil on mis river, for a great distance, is fertile, and abounds in fir 
trees and pines, some of which are represented to be, 2 or 300 feet 
in height, and 30 feet in circumference. The river produces vast 
quantitiee of salmon, which constitute no small part of the suflte* 
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nance of the Indians on its banks. Eighteen miles above the mouth 
of the Columbia, is Astoria, an American setUem^t of fur tra- 
ders. 

Beaver are found in plenty, producing large quantities of valua- 
ble fur. The noble and extensive forests of Oregon, abound in 
the finest ship-timber, and are thronged with wild animals. 
Thousands of bufialoes have been seen within the compass of a 
mile. The wild horses are numerous^ spirited and elegant, and 
the Indians are fond of taking and mounting them. There are 
many sheep on all the mountains, and large numbers of homed 
cattle, grazing on the hills toward the south. 

QUESTIONS. 

See map of North America, 

What are the boundaries of Oregon territory? What is said of this recionl Who are 
the principal inhabitants T Bow is the number of Indians estimated 1 What of the 
climate 1 What great river does it contain 1 What are some of its branches ? 
Where does the Columbia rise and emp^ 1 What is the soil on this river 1 What 
kind of trees grow here ? What kind of fish is abundant in the river 1 What 
American settlement on the Columbia 1 What is said of the beaver 1 Of the for^ 
cats in general 1 Of the bufikloes 1 Of the horses, cattle and sheep 1 
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The ibllowiog is a catalogue of the teveml sections, states and territories 
of the Union, arranged in the order of their extent or size, and also in the or- 
der of their population, according to the census of 1830. 



Order of extent or size. 
Western Section 
Southern Section 
IGddle Section 
N. England and N. E. Sec. 

Total 



Virginia 

Missouri 

Georgia 

Illinois 

North Carolina 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

New -York 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Maine 

Siiuth Carolina 

Maryland 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

Massachusetts 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Rhode Island 



SECTIONS. 



sq. m. 
370,000 
265,000 
101,900 
64,400 



Missouri 

Oregon 

Huron 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Michigan 



801,400 



Order of pop. 
Southern Section 
Middle Section 
Western Section 
N. England, or N. E. Sec. 



3,843,535 
3,658,698 
3,302,957 
1,958,611 



STATES, 

sq. m. 

65,000 New York 
64,000 Pennsylvania 
60,000 Virginia 
5H,000 Ohio 
50,000 North Carolina 
52,000 Kentucky 
49,000 Tennessee 
48,000 Massachusetts 
46,000 South Carolina 
46,000 Georgia 
40,000 Maryland 
40,000 Maine 
40,000 Indiana 
34,000 New Jersey 
32,000 Alabama 
30,000 Connecticut 
10,000 Vermont 
10,000 New Hampshire 

9,000 Louisiana 

7,800 Illinois 

7,500 Missouri 

4,700 Mississippi 

2,100 Rhode Island 

1,200| Delaware 

TERRITORIES. 



Total, 12,793,801 



Pop. in 1830. 
1,913,508 
1,347,672 
1,211,272 
937,679 
738,470 
688,844 
684,822 
610,014 
581,458 
516,567 
446,913 
399,462 
341,582 
320.779 
308,997 
297,711 
280,679 
269,533 
215,575 
157,575 
140,074 
136,806 
97,212 
76,739 



sg. tn. 

80, 

30(f,000 

120,000 

30,000 

34,000 

1,569,000 



DiHtrict of Columbia 
Florida 
Arkansas 
Michigan 



39,858 
34,729 
30,380 
31,263 



PRINCIPAL ClTIBS AND TOWNS IN TBB U. 8. 
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Table of the principal cities and towoa in the U. States, with their pop. in 1330. 





Pop 




Pop. 




Pop^ 


N. York 


203,007 


Nantucket 


7,202 


Peru, N. Y. 


4,949 


PhiUdelphia 


167,811 


Salina, N Y. 


6,929 


Plattsburg, do. 


4,913 


Baltimore 


80,625 


Middletown, Con. 


6,876 


Catakill, do. 


4,861 


Boston 


61,392 


Scituate, R. I. 


6,853 


SouthamptfOl, L. I. 


4,850 


N. Orleans 


46,310 


Spring^iield, Ms. 


6,784 


Phillipstown, N. Y. 


4,816 


Charleston 


30,289 


Augusta, Geo. 


6,696 


Pumpey, da 


4,812 


Cincinnati 


24,831 


Wilmington, Del. 


6,628 


Phelps, da 


4,798 


Albany 


24,238 


Lowell, Ms. 


6,474 


Plymouth, Ms. 


4,761 


Washington 


18,827 


Newburg, N. Y. 


6,42-1 


Groton, Con. 


4,760 


Pittsburg 


17,000 


Newburyport, Ms. 


6,385 


Andover, Ms. 


4,640 


Providence 


16,832 


Seneca, N. Y. 


6,161 


Auburn, N. Y. 


4,466 


Richaiond 


16 060 


Lynn, Ms. 


6,133 


Litchfield, Con. 


4,458 


Salem, Ms. 


13,886 


Brookhaven, L I, 


6,095 


Frederick, Md. 


4,427 


Portland 


12,601 


Lexington, Ky. 


6,104 


Whitestown, N.Y. 


4,410 


Brooklyn, L. I. 


12,043 


Bellilebem, N. Y. 


6,092 


Lisle da 


4,393 


Troy 


11,405 


Cambridge, Ms. 


6,071 


Otsego do. 


4,363 


Newark 


10,953 


Reading, Penn. 


6,859 


Rome, do. 


4,360 


N. Haven 


10,678 


St. Louis, Mo. 


5,852 


N. London. Con. 


4,366 


Louisville, Ky. 


10,352 


Sempronius, N. Y. 


6,705 


Oazenovia, N. Y. 


4,344 


Norfolk 


9,816 


Onondaga, do. 


5,668 


Danbury, Con* 


4,325 


Hartford 


9,789 


Huntincrton, L. I. 


6,582 


Harrisburg, Penn. 


4,311 


Rochester 


9,269 


Nashville 


5,566 


Schenectady city 


4,278 


Charlestown 


8,787 


Warwick, R. I. 


5,529 


Bntavia, N. Y. 


4,271 


Buffalo 


a653 


Dover, N. H. 


4,449 


Fairfield, Con. 


4,246 


G( orgetown 


8,441 


Hudson, N. Y. 


6,396 


Danvers, Ms. 


4,228 


Utica 


8,323 


Ellisburgh, do 


5,292 


York, Penn. 


4,216 


Petersburg, Va. 


8,322 


Ilhacn, do. 


6,270 


Worcester, Ms. 


4,172 


Fishkill, N. Y. 


8,292 


Roxbury, Ms. 


6,249 


Kingston, N. Y. 


4,170 


Alexandria 


8.263 


Wheeling, Va. 


6,221 


MentK, do. 


4,144 


Portsmouth 


8082 


Hectoi, N. Y. 


6,212 


Cherry Valley, da 


4,098 


Newport 


8,010 


Dryden, do. 


6,206 


Lyme, Con. 


4,098 


New Brunswick 


7,831 


Oyster Bay, L. L 


6,193 Beverly, Ms- 


4,079 


Lancaster 


7,704 


Norwich, Con. 


5,169 


Dorchester, da 


4,064 


Patterson 


7,731 


Canandaigua, N. Y. 


5,162 


Mobile, Ala. 


4,000 


Johnstown, N. Y. 


7,700 


Marblehead, Ms. 


5,150 


Augusta, Me. 


3,980 


N. Bedford 


7,692 


Schoharie, N. Y. 


6,146 


N. Milford, Con. 


3,979 


Gloucester 


7,613 


NewPaltz, do. 


6,105 


Hallowell, Me. 


3,964 


Manliiis, N. Y. . 


7,375 


Saybrook, Con. 


4,980 


Trenton, N. J. 


3,925 


Savannah 


7,303 


Minisink, N. Y. 


4,979 


Haverhill, Ms. 


3,912 


Poughkeepsie 


7,222 


Water vUet, do. 


4,965 


VirgU, N. Y. 


3,912 
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COLLVOU IN THB imiTBD STATES. 



TabtoofthecoUefeslii the United Statee, arranged according to the mmiber of 
•tndenti or under-gradaatea. Thoae marked thus * are Catholic coU^eSf in which 
many of the atudents are engaged in preparatory studies. 



JVa«M. Studentt, 

Tale 354, 

Hanrard University 336, 

Union 905, 

Amherst 197, 

Dartmooth 178, 

Jefferson IGO, 

Bowdoin 156, 

8t.Joseph*s* 150 

St. Mary*s* 147, 

Transylvania 14 J, 

Georgetown* 140, 

Mount St. Harris* 130, 

University of y a. 130, 

University of Pena. 135, 

StLouU^ 125, 

Jefferson ISO, 

Williams 115, 

Brown University 114, 

University of Geo. 114, 
College of S. Carolina 111, 

College of N. Jersey, 105, 

Columbia 100, 

Alabama University 100, 

Middlebiuy 09, 

Augusta 96, 

Nashville University 05, 

Hamilton 93, 

Miami University 88, 

Kenyon 80, 

St. John's 76, 

Georgetown 75, 

Madison 70, 

Rutgers 70, 

Washington 70, 

University of N. C. 60, 

Centre 66, 

Charleston 61, 

Wesleyan University 60, 

WiUiam and Mary 60, 

Waterville 50, 

Ohio University 57, 

Cumberland 57, 

Hampden Sidney 54, 

Western University 53, 

Indiana 51, 

Columbian 50, 

Wasliington 47, 

Franklin 40, 

Vermont Universiqr 36, 

Illinois 35, 

Greenville 32, 

Geneva 31, 

Western B^serve St5, 

Washington S3, 

Dickenson SI, 



Plae». Fnatded. 

New Haven, Con. 1700 

Cambridge, Ms. 1638 

Schenecudy, N. Y. 1795 

Amherst, Ms. 1821 

Hanover, N. H. 1770 

Washington, Miss. 1803 

Brunswick. Me. 1794 

Bardstown, Ky. 1819 

Baltimore, Md. 1799 

Lexington, Ky. 1798 

Georgetown, D. C. 1799 
Near Emmettsburg, Md.l830 

Charlotteville, Va. 1819 

Philadelphia, 1755 

St. Louis, Mo. 1829 

Canonsburg, Penn. 1802 

Williamstown, Ms. 1793 

Providence, R. I. 1764 

Athens, Geo. 1785 

Columbia, S. C. .1804 
Princeton, N. Jersey 1746 

New York, 1754 

Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1838 

Middlebury, Vt. 1800 

Augusta, Ky. 1833 

Nashville Ten. 1806 

CUnton, N. Y. 1812 

Oxford, Ohio, 18S4 

Gambler Ohio, 1828 

Anna^iolis, Md. 1784 

Georgetown, Ky. 1830 

Union i own, Penn. 1829 

N. Brunswick, N. J. 1770 

Hartford, Con. 1826 

Chapel Hill, N.C. 1791 

Danville, Ky. 1823 

Charleston, S. C. 1785 

Middletown, Con. 1631 

Williamsburg, Va. 1693 

Waterville, Me. 1830 

Athens, Ohio, 1808 

Princeton, Ky. 1825 

Prince Edward Va. 1774 

Pittsburg, Penn. 1820 

Bloomingfield, Ind. 1827 

Washington, D. C. 1821 

Washington, Penn. 1806 

New Athens, O. 1834 

Burlington 1791 

JacksonviUe 1830 

Greenville, Ten. 1794 

Geneva, N. Y. 1823 

Hudson, O. 1826 

Lexington, Va. 1818 

CurUsle, Penn. 1783 



The whole number of alumni or those who have been graduated at the serera. 
collegoi in the United Sutes, is estimated at 23,600, of which 5,100 have been min 
isters. 

The number of alumni still living, is 11,336. The volumes contained in the col- 
lege Ubrarie% amount to 906,000. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 



Name. 
Theological Seminary 
Theol. Seminary of I^b. Ch. 
Lit. and Theol. Institution 
Theoi. Sem. of Auburn 
Theol. Department Yale Col. 
Sem. of Lutheran Ch. 
Union Theol. Sem. 
Theol. School 
Theol. Institu. of Epis. Ch. 
Theol. Sem Dutch Ref. Ch. 
Bap. Theol. Institution 
Western Theol. Sem. 
S. West. Theol. Sem. 
Epis. Theol. School 
Bangor Theol. Sem. 
German Refonned 
South Theol. Sem. 
Rock Spring Sem. 
Lane Seminary 
Epis. Theol. School 
Lutheran Sem. 
Catholic TheoL Sem. 



M 



it 



M 


M 


44 


<( 


ii 


u 


ti 


tt 


u 


4< 


a 


i< 



Fkux. 
Andover, Ms. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
Auburn, N. Y. 
New Haven 
Gett]rsboig, Henn. 
Prince Ed. Co. Va. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
New York, 
N. Brunswick, N. J. 
Newton, Mass. 
Alleghany Town, Peim. 
Mary ville, Ten. 
Fairfax, f o. Va. 
Bangor, Me. 
York, i-'enn. 
Columbia, S. C. 
Rock Spring, 111. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Hartwick, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Emmettsburg, do. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Bardstown, Ky. 
St. Louis, Mis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 



MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 



No. SUid, 1831. 
139 



Name. 
Med. Dep. University, Penn. 
Med. Col. Trans. University 
Col. of Phys. and Surgeons 
Col. of Phys. and Sur. W. Dist. 
Medical Collcq|e 
Med. Dep. Jefferson College 
Med. Col. of Ohio 
Maine Med School 
N. Hampshire Med. School 
Mass. Med. School 
Berkshire Med. Institution 
Med. School Yale Col. 
Vt. Academy of Medicine 
Vt. Med. School 
WatervUle Med. School 
Med. Dep. University Md. 
Med. Dep. Columbian Col. 
Jtted. Dep. University Va. 



Ill 
80 
51 
48 
43 
42 
33 
28 
24 
22 
22 
22 
19 
14 
14 
9 
5 



Fob.^ Ub. 

10,000 

6.000 

1,600 

4,000 

6,200 
3,000 

3,600 

1,020 
3,964 
5,500 
1,500 
1,200 



1,200 



Place. 

Philadelphia 
Lexington ' 
New York 
Fairfield 
Charleston 
Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Brunswick 
Hanover 
Boston 
PiUsfipld 
New Haven 
Castleton 
Burlington 
Waterville 
Baltimore 
District Columbia 
Charlottesville. 



Stmdente. 

410 

211 

180 

170 

150 

121 

113 

99 

98 

95 

85 

69 

62 

40 

28 
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REVIEW OF THE U. STATES. 

Set the Map9 of N. America and U. Statee. 

In which of the two hemisphem is the U. States ? In which Gmid dl* 
Yiskm of America ? In what part of N. America ? Between what two 
oceans does it lie, on west and east ? How bounded on the north ? How on 
the south ? How many degrees north does it extend toward the Russian 
possessions ? How many degrees south, toward the island of Cuba ? How 
many degrees from Louisiana, and from Piiiladelphia, is the west coast ? 
How many degrees from Louisiana is the east coast ? About how long 
would a straight rail road be from Boston to Astoria ? What distance from 
Maine to Florida? How many acres are there in a square mUe 7 Ans. 640. 
How many acres in 1,000 square miles ? How many square miles in the 
whole extent of the United States'? How many people ? How many 
whites ? How many coloured people ? How many Indians ? How many 
states ? How many territories 7 What districts ? What states touch the 
Atlantic? What, the gulf of Mexico? What, the Mississippi river ? What, 
the Ohio ? What do you understand by the Valley or the Mississippi ? 
What states and territories are included in it ? By what great river is it wa- 
tcared ? Which are the 4 sections of the Union ? How do they rank in size ? 
How do they rank in respect to population ? How much laiger are the Wes- 
tern states than New England ? Ans. About 5 or 6 times laiger. Which ia 
the largest of all the states, and about as large as New Eugland ? Which 4 
states contain, each about 60,000 sq. miles ? Which four contain about 50,« 
000 sq. miles ? Which two about 46.000 sq. miles ? Which three about 40,- 
000 ? Which three states are about half as larse as the largest? Mention 
the 16 laige or largest states, in their order ? Name the 8 small or smaller 
states in their order ? How large are the two largest of the small states ? 
How small are the two smallest ? Which is the largest of the territories, and 
about as extensive as the whole 24 states? Which is the second size? 
Which the smallest ? Which is the first slate in the order of population, 
and containing about as many people as New England ? Which three, each 
containing between one and two millions of people ? Which, about one 
million ? Which is the fifth in population, containing between 7 and 800,000? 
Which three, between 6 and 700,000 ? Which two between 5 and 600,000 ? 
Which one between 4 and 500,000? Which four between 3 and 400,000? 
Which four between 2 and 900,000 ? Which three between 1 and 200,000 ? 
Do you think of any thing peculiar in the surfiice and soil of New England ? 
Ofthe western section? Of the middle section ? Of the southern section? 
What is there remarkable in the products of Maine and Massachusetts ? Of 
New York ? Of New Jersey ? Of Pennsylvania ? Of Georgia and North 
Carolina? Of Louisiana? Of Kentucky? Of Ohio? Of Missouri? What 
section of the Union is most thickly settled ? What is agriculture ? What 
are manufactures? What is commerce? What is a harbour? In what 
part of the United States do you find the best harbours, the most shipping, 
and Uie most flourishing commeree ? In what part or parts, do manufactures 
most flourish? In what section ofthe country are common schools the most nu- 
merous, and common people best instructed in learning and religion ? What 
is the name, population and situation, of the largest city in the United States? 
Ofthe largest city in the Middle states ? In the southern states ? In N. Eng- 
land ? In the Western states ? Which are the 12 largest cities in U. States, 
and where situated ? Which are the 7 next largest, that contain each, above 
10,000 inhabitants, and where situated ? Which are the 12 next laigest, eon- 
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taitdna above 8,000, and where nkoated ? Whiob are the ten next in size, 
confiwEig between 7 and 8,000 ? What is die ntuatioB of each of the 15 
towns, containing between 6 and 7,00(1? In what state is each of the other 
towns inserted in the table ? What are the names and location of 7 of the 
principal colleges in United States, and what is the number of students in 
each? Where is William and Mary college? Williams college? Brown 
University? Transylvania University? Western University? Hampden 
Sydney college? University of Virginia? University «f Pennsylvania? 
Kenyon college ? Hamilton college ? Western Reserve college ? Wesleyan 
University ? What and where are some of the principal Theological semina- 
ries ? The most celebrated Medical schools ?.* 



BRITISH AMERICA. 

White popnlation, 1,000,000. 

aUESTIONS. 

See the Map of North Ajnerica* 

In what part of North America are the British Possessions ? What ocean 
bounds them on the north? What ocean and strait on the east? What 
country on the south 7 What mountains or countries on the west ? What 
are the divisions of British America ? Ans. Kew Britain, Upper and Lowet 
Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, and islands in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. In what part of British America is New Britain, 
or round what bay does it lie ? In what part are Upper, and Lower Cmvidu ? 
Which of them extends west towards the lakes, and which east toward the 
gulf of St» Lawrence? Between what state, and what gulf, is New Bruns- 
wick situated ? Which way from New Brunswick is the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia ? On which side of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is the island of -New- 
foundland ? What smaller islands in this gulf? What are the principal 
lakes within British America? What great lakes partly divide it from IJ. 
States? What rivers empty into Hudson's bay? What into James' bay? 
What great river, 2,000 miles long, flows from Slave lake into the N. Qcaan? 
What is the great river of Canada ? For vvhat is it remarkable ? Ans. For 
the vast lakes which it serves to connect ; ifor the magnitude and uniformity 
of ita volume of water, and for its high tides,' which at times rise 30 feet, and 
extend up for 400 miles. The valley of the St. Lawrence contains 500,000 sq. 
miles, naturally covered with dense forests. 

NEW BRITAIN. 

TVew Britain is the country lying round Hudson's bay, on the 
east, south and west. It is divided into Labrador, or the country 
of the Esquimaux (Eskemo) Indians, E. Main and New- 
Wale|. 

9 
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Etqaimaux SUigt*. 

Labrador is on the east coast. Its inhabitants, called Esqui- 
maux, resemble the Greenlandera, and are in number about 1,61)0. 
They are of a dwarfish stature, and inlerior minda. They dress 
ill skins, and feed on fish and the flesh of seals, and the reindeer, 
and travel in sleilfjes drawn by large dogs. 

The Moravians have 4 missionary stations among them, viz. : 
Okkokj Nain, Hopedale and Hebron. East Main lies on the 
east of Hudson's or James' bay, and New Wales on the west and 

The climate of New Britain m loo cold for much vegetalion. 
The surface is rocky ; the soil barren and desolate. Wild animals 
abound, as beavers, bears, deer, and raccoons, which are taken in 
vast numbereby the Indians, who carry on an extensive and brisk 
fur trade with the English. Trading houses are eatabliehed for 
this purpose, on the lakes and rivers. The English fur traders 
are divided into two companies, viz.; the Hudson's bay oBmpa- 
ny, whose operations are confined near Hudson's bay, and (he 
North West company, consisting of Montreal merchants, who ex- 
tend their trade toward the Northern ocean, and the Rocky moun- 
tains. These enterprising traders, in their travels, make use of 
light, birch bark canoes, which may be conveniently carried upon 
their shoulders, as occasion requires, in going round a rapid, or in 
passing from river to river. By this means they travel the 
country with Iheir goods, for thousands of miles, m activeand 
persevering [ftoeecution d their trade. 
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QUESTIONS. 
Map of North America. 

What is tbe situation of New Britain 1 How divided ? In what part is Labra- 
dor ? What are it!^ inliabitants called ? Whom do they resemble in pereon and 
manners ? What is said of their persons, dress and food ? What of their mode of 
travelling 1 What are the names of the Moravia'n missionary stations on this coastt 
Where does East Main lie, and New Wales 1 .What is said of the climate of New 
Britain? Of the surface? Of the soil? Of the wild animals ? What kind of 
trade is largely carried on here ? What are the two principal Fur companies, and 
where do they trade ? In what manner do the fur traders generally travel 1 

UPPER CANADA. 
Extent, 100,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 2iD,000— 2 pw sq. m. 

Upper Canada is koanded north by New Britain, north east 
and east by Lower Canada, south-east and south by U. States. 
On the north-west, its boundaries are undefined. It is divided in- 
to 11 districts, whose subdivisions are counties and townships. 

It enjoys a very pleasant and salubrious climate, though sub- 
ject to the extremes of heat and cold. In general, the winter is 
milder and shorter, the spring earlier, the summer heat less op- 
pressive, and the autumn more favourable, than in Lower Cana- 
da. A considerable portion of it is a rich and beautiful plain, and 
the soil excellent, especially in the townships along the river St. 
Lawrence^ and on the lakes Ontario, Erie, and St. Clair, where 
the principal settlements and improvements are made. 

The inhabitants generally, are of Enghsh descent, and many of 
them are emigrants from the U. States. 

York and Kingston, are the chief towns. The former is situ- 
ated on the north^flest part oPIake Ontario, and is the seat of 
government in thi^rovince. Pop. 8,000, The latter, is on the 
eastern shore of the lake, near the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
It has a safe and convenient harbour, and is the chief rendezvous 
for the shipping on the lakes. Pop. 6,000. 

€lueenstown is near Niagara Falls, and in the late war was 
the scene of a bloody battle. 

The principal articles of export from Upper Canada, are wheat, 
corn, fish, salt provisio'ns, potashes, furs, timber, and lumber. The 
Methodists are the prevailing denomination. Their missions 
among the Indians are flourishing. 

aUESTIONS. ' , 

What are the boundaries of Upper Canada 1 On what great river and lakes, 
does it border 1 What description is given of the climate 1 Of thU winter ? Of the 
ppring, summer, and autumn 7 Of tbe soil ? What part of the Proviiice is the rich- 
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LOWER CANADA. 
Extent, 150,000 aq. ma.— Pop. 512,000— Spersq.m. 
Lower Canada ia bo calleil, because it lies lower down the river 
St. Lawrence, and nearer the gulf and the sea. It is bounded 
northbyNewBritftin, andeast by thegulfofSt. Lawrence, and 
the coast of Labrador, south by the U, Slates, and west by Up- 
per Canada, from which it is chiefly eeparalgd by the river Otta- 

The extremes of the weather are more severe than in Upper 
Canada ; but the atmosphere is dry and pure, and the climate re- 
markably healthful. The winter is long, but serene and pleasant. 
The spring at Quebec commences six weeks later than at Mon- 
treal, and some parts of Upper Canada. The Bummer heat 
breaks in suddenly upon the cool seaeon, and though oflen exceft- 
sive, it is of short continuance. Vegetation ia rapid with a bril- 
liant verdure, and the products of Uie soil rise quick to maturity. 
The best and most cultivated lands, and the principal settlements, 
are along the valley of the St. Lawrence, whiiih ie bordered on 
both sides by elevated ridges of mountains, running in a north- 
east direction. The soil ie very productive in grass and grain. 

The number of settlers in this, and the neighbourins pmrihce*, 
b i^dly increaang, especially, as the tide of emigration ii^ every 
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year, pouring in, in thousands. Since the year 1825, about 
24,000 are said to have emigrated into this province. 

Quebec is the seat of government for the Canadas, and for all 
British America. Here the Governor General resides, who has 
his commission from the king of Englawl. This city is situated 
on a promontory, on the north-west side of the river St. Lawrence, 
about 350 miles from the sea, and is divided intp the upper and 
lower town, which are separated by a line of steep rocks. The 
harbour of duebec is sufficiently deep and capacious to contain 
100 sail of the line ; and its fortress, strengthened both by nature 
and art, is next to impregnable. Here the brave Gen. Wolfe 
fbufirht and fell victoriously, in the conquest of Canada by the 
British, 1759. 

Montreal is situated on the island of Montreal, in the same riv- 
er, 180 miles above duebec. It is distinguished as the centre of 
a very extensive and valuable fur trade, and as the great chan- 
nel of commerce between Canada and the U. States. The popu- 
lation of Montreal is above 25,000, and that of Quebec, nearly the 
same. 

One of the most remarkable natural curiosities in Lower Cana- 
da, is the fails of the Montmorency, 7 miles below duebec, where 
the waters of the riv^r are precipitated, with astonishing beauty 
and grandeur, in an almost perpendicular fall of 240 feet. 

Canada was taken from the French, who were the former own- 
ers ; and about three fourths of the inhabitants, at present, are of 
French extraction, speaking the French language, and professing 
the Catholic religion. Episcopacy and other branches of Protes- 
tantism, are increasing in influence. Common education is ex- 
tensively neglected, and ignorance and vice are prevalent among 
the people. Not half of the children are taught to read and write. 
The number of scholars in all the seminaries and schools, is but 
about 49,000. Upper and Lower Canada became separate pro- 
vinces in 1791. 

QUESTIONS. 

Why ia Lower Canada so called 1 How is it bounded ? What river separates it 
from Upper Canada ? What is caid of the weather and climate 1 Of the winter and 
spring ? Of the summer heat ? Of f^getation ? Where are the chief settlements, 
and the best laird 1 By what is the vale of the St. Lawrence bordered ? In what is 
the soil productive ? What is the seat of Government 1 Where is Quebec situated? 
How is it divided 1 What of its harbour and fortress ? When did the fall of <7en. 
Wolfe, and the conquest of Canada take place 1 What is the situation at Montreal? 
For what distinguished ? What noted falls are mentioned, wher^ are they, and how 
described ? 

From whom was Canada taken by the British ? What part of the present popu- 
lation are French ? What is said of the religion ? Of common education ? What 
is the number of scholars in all the seminaries ? 

9* 
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, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Extent, 30,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 80,000. 

The surface of New Brunswick is level on the coast, and mouA' 
tainoufl bcusk in the interior. The climate resembles that of Low- 
er Canada. The soil near the rivers is fertile, aod suited to the 
production of grass and grain. The mountainous tracts are ex- 
tensively covered with valuable timber, and many tall, noble 
pines have been procured here for the use of the British navy. 

The principal river is the St. Johns, which abounds in salmon, 
shad and herring, and there is a great variety of fish on the coast 
Timber, lumber, and fish, are the chief articles of export, and the 
principal sources of wealth to the inhabitants. 

The seat of government is Frederickton, at the head of sloop 
navigation on the St. Johns. Pop. 1,850. 

St. John is much the largest town in the province, and one of 
the most thriving in British America. It is near the mouth of the 
same river, and about 80 miles below Frederickton. It has had a 
rapid growth, is favoured with a convenient harbour, and is a 
pleu^ of lively and increasing navigation. Many people and 
much shipping are here employed in the fisheries, and in the lum- 
ber trade. Pop. 8,000. There are 36 English missionaries em- 
ployed in N. Brunswick, 

dUESTlONS. 

How !■ New BruDBWfck bounded on the north ? By what gulf on the east 1 By 
what bay on the south f By what state on the west ? How is the surface describ- 
ed 'i The climate 1 The soil 1 What are the extent and population 1 What do 
the mountainous tracts produce t What is the principal river ? Where does it rise 
and emptvl In what does it abound? What are the chief articles of export? 
What is the capital, and where situated 1 The chief town, and bow described ? 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Extent, 15,000 sq. ms. — Pop. 155,000, including the pop. of 

Cape Breton. 

The peninsula of Nova Scotia is about 300 miles in length. 
The bay of Fundy, which divides it from N. Brunswick on the 
west, is about 200 miles long, and is remarkable for the height 
and rapidity of its tides, which in some parts rise 60 feet, ana so 
suddenly as to sweep on animals from the shore. 

The climate of Nova Scotia is peculiarly damp, by reason of 
the surrounding sea, whose influence also tehds to moderate the 
coldness of the atmosphere. The soil, in some parts, is thin and 
barren, but to a great extent, it is fertile and productive, especial- 
ly in the south-east countieiii and along the shore of the bay. 
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Thia region is noted for valuable mines of ffypsum or plaster of 
Paris, which is here produced in great abundance, and exported 
in large quantities. Gypsum, lumber and fish, are importan4 
means of support and gain to the people. A great proportion of 
the inhabitants are emigrants from N. England. They have 
good harbours smd good roads ; are industrious and enterprising, 
and generally in a prosperous condition. 

The established religion is that of the church of England. Bie- 
tween 30 and 40 English missionaries are here employed among 
the destitute. 

Education is encouraged. There is a college at Windsor with 
a valuable library, and- the villages in general are supplied with 
common schools. Halifax, on Chebucto bay, is the seat of gov- 
ernment, and an important naval station. Its harbour is accessi- 
ble at ail se?^sons,und spacious enough to accommodate 1,000 large 
vessels at once. It is the great rendezvous of British shipping in 
North America. Pop. 10,000. 

St. John, or Prince Edward's Island, is north of Nova Scotia, 
in the gulf of St. Lawrence, and contains about 25^000 inhabi- 
tants. Its capital is Chariotte's town. The island of Cape Bre- 
ton contains about 30,000 people, chiefly employed in mmes of coal 
and gypsum. Louisburg is the principal town. 

QUESTIONS. 

By what gulf ii Noya Scotia bounded on the north ? By what ocean, on th« eait 
and south 1 By what bay and province on the west and north-we«t 1 How long 
18 the bay of Fnndy , and for what remarkable 1 What are the extent and popula- 
tion of Nova Scotia 1 What of ita cUmate 1 Of its soil 1 For what mines is tliis 
region noted 1 What are the chief exports, and the means of wealth 1 What is 
said of the inhabitants 1 Of their harbours, roads, tc. 1 Of their religion 1 Of 
the state o f education 1 Of Halifax the capital 1 What island is north of Nova ieo- 
(ia 1 What its chief town % 

NEW FOUNDLAND. 

Length, 350 ms. Circumference, 900 ms.— Pop. 70,000. 

The island of Newfoundland is situated east of the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and is a bleak, barren region of hills and mountains. 
The coast all around is indented with fine bays, and favored with 
excellent harbours, but is subject to almost perpetual fogs, clouds, 
and storms. 

This island is chiefly noted for the valuable cod fishenes on its 
coast, which are the most celebrated in the world, and afford em- 
ployment in the summer season for thousands of vessels and men: 
60 or 70 miles south-east of the coast, are what are called the 
Banks of Newfoundland, wliich are really, vast mountains in the 
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sea/eovered with shallow water, in general, not more than 40 or 
50 fathoms deep. The Grand Bank is above 900 miles long, and 
75 hroad. The Green Bank, farther east, is about 250 miles in 
length. On these banks, the fish are caught one by one, with a 
hook, by men on board the vessels, who frequently are exposed to 
sufferings, from the inclemencies of the weather. 

The capital town is St. Johns, on the south-east coast of the 
island. Pop. 12,000. Bonavista and Placentia are also towns 
worthy of notice. 

aUESTIONS- 

WliefS ii the island of Newfbuodland lituated 1 What is its latitude ? Its 
lemth, circomfereiice, and population ? By what strait is it separated ftom Labra- 
dor 1 What Irind of a recion is it 1 With wliat is the coast indented t For what 
Is this island chiefly noteq 1 Where and what are the Banks of Newfoundland ? 
How larse are the two that are mentioned 1 How are the fish caught, and what is 
said of Uieflshermsnl What and where is the capital? What other towns are 
namsdl 

REVIEW OP BRITISH AMERICA. 

What an the names of its principal Provinces ? How is each bounded or 
situated ? What province is around Hudson's bay ? What two straits lead 
into tliis hay 7 Where is Repulse bay 7 James' bay 7 Chesterfield inlet 7 
Slave lake 7 lake Winnipeg, and what river connects it with Hudson's bay7 
Where is the bay of Fundy, and for what distinguished 7 What are the 
principal rivers, and where do they empty 7 Under what European govern- 
ment u British America 7 What city is the seat and centre of the British 
g'^vemment in North America 7 Where is Quebec 7 Montreal 7 Halifiix? 
Kingston? Yoi^7 Louisbui|^7 Nain7 Frederidcton 7 Where are the 
two cities called St. Johns 7 Which of all these places is the most strongly 
fortified 7 Which is the centre of a great fur trade 7 What j^ there remar- 
kable in Halifiiz7 What form of religion prevails in British America? 
Do ignorance, superstition and vice, extensively prevail 7 How great a pro- 
portion of Britcish America is still occupied by tne Indians 7 Ajob. About 
nine tenths. What country is separated from Labiador by Davia' straits ? 



GREENLAND. 

Greenland is.now supposed to be an island, detached from the 
continent. A great propK)rtion of it is inaccessible and unknown, 
on account of the peipetual ice and snow upon its mountains. No 
inhabited region in the world, probably, is more cold and desolate, 
or less productive of vegetable nourishment. The summer is 
fihort, but intensely warm. The winters are very long and severe, 
but the northern lights relieve the gloom. The trees are few and 
stinted, appearing Tike mere shrubs. 
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The animals are not numerous, but of the most hardy species ; 
as the rein deer, the fox, the wild dog, and the white bear, which 
is a remarkably fierce and voracious animal. 

The dwarfish, puhy inhabitanle, strikingly resembling the Es- 
quimaux and chiefly to the coasts, are now reduced to the number 
of 10,000 or less, and derive a miserable subsietence from seals, 
fishes and birds. The catching of seals is, here a leading em- 
ployment, and the people pride themselves, and vie with one an- 
other in their, skill in this exercise. They dwell in huts built of 
turf or stone, and travel about swiftly, over the ice and snow, in 
sledges drawn by dogs traine^l to the harness. 

This people were formerly, ignorant and stupid pagans ; but 
of late, through the efforts of Moravian missionaries, they have 
been, to a certain extent, enlightened and evangelized. The New 
Testament has been translated and printed in their language, 
and received with joy. New Hurnhut, Lichtenpels, Litchtemau 
and Frederickstall, are the missionary stations. 

Greenlaiid is subject to the Government of Denmark in Eu- 
rope. A valuable whale fishery has, for many years, been car- 
ried on upon this coast 

QUESTIONS. 

In what ocean does Greenland lie ? By what strait la it bounded on the west t 
By what cape does It terminate on the south ? What is the lat. of cape Farewelll 
What is Greenland now supposed to be ? What is there remarkable in this region 1 
What is said of its trees ? Of its animals ? Of its inhabitants ? Of tlieir number, 
and their means of livi^ig 1 Of their leading employment 1 Of their dwellings 1 
Of their mode of travelling i What missionauries have been employed amoiMt them ? 
What are the names of the missionary stations 1 Under what government is Green- 
land, and what valuable fishery is off this coast 1 

ICELAND. 

Extent, 30,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 60,000. 

Iceland is situated about 100 miles east from Greenland, and 
330 west from the coast of Norway. Notwithstanding its win- 
try and icy appearance, no country perhaps is more celebrated 
for burning moimtains, and boiling, spouting sprin^i^. Mount 
Hecla, the famous volcano, rises to the height of 5,000 feet. Its 
eruptions formerly were frequent and dreadful. 

The Geysers, or hot springs, in the vicinity of the mountain, 
have been known to throw out boiling w^ater 100 feet into the 
air. 



RUSSIAIT AMERICA. 



Geyatre or the Hot Springs. 

The pople are subject (othc Danish Government, and profea 
the LutBeran religion. They are Bimple and virtuous in iheir 
manners, living chiefly on fish, and arc remarkably attached to 
iheir nntive iele, and lond or books and learning. Though Bcbools 
are rare anwng thern, education is cultivated in every Tamily, so 
that scarcely an Individual can be found, unable to read. The 
Gothic, their native language, has here been preserved, almost in 
its original purity, and some interesting books in poetry.aad his- 
tory, have been composed in it. Many copies of the bible in the 
Icelandic version, have been distributed among them, and reo«iv- 
ed with the liveliest gratitude by the poor natives. 



sf xbt Geyser or hoi springs 1 To 



RUSSIAN AMERICA. 

Pop. 1,000 whites, 50,000 Indians. 

The Russian Foasesslons in North America, are bounded N, by 

tbs ArcUc oceeui, east by Mackenzie's river and the Rocky mnin- 
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tains, south by Oregon t^ritory in the United States, and West 
by the Pacific ocean. ^ ^ 

This region is of great extent, but hitherto, little known. The 
coast is rugged and mountainous, resembling the coast of Nor- 
way. It is diversified with lofty mountains, covered with per- 
petual snow, and deep chasms or cavities filled up with glaciers 
of ice» Mount Eliaa rises 18,000 ieet, or above three miles in 
height, and is considered the highest peak in North America. 

The native Indians are said to resemble the Greeulanders, and 
are principally employed in hunting and fishing. The white 
population, in general, are Russian fur traders, who barter with 
the natives for funs, and give in return, tobacco, beads, and other 
similar articles interesting to Indians. 

QUESTIONS. 

See the map of North America, 

How is Russian America bounded 7 What is said of this region ? What of the 
coast? Howistbe coast diversified 1 What lofry mountain near the coast, and 
how high is it 1 W hat description is giveh of the Indians, and what is supposed to 
be their number ? Who are the whites, and what is their number, and principal 
business ? What strait separates Russian America from Asia 1 llow wide is It La the 
narrowest part 1 Ans. lo miles. 

MEXICO. 

Length 1,800 ms. breadth 800, sq. ms. 1,500,000.— Pop. 8,000,000. 

5 per sq, m. 

The whole territory of Mexico is about two thirds as large as 
th«t of the United States. It is traversed from south-east to north 
west, by the Cordileras mountains, which constitute a part of the 
grand American chain which extends from cape Horn to the Arc- 
tic ocean. The general surface of the Cordilleras, is remarkable, 
being spread abroad into vast elevated plains, called Table lands, 
which are clothed extensively with a rich, luxuriant soil, and con- 
tains many towns and inhabitants. The length of these moun- 
tain plains, is 17,000 miles, their breadth increases toward the 
north, and their general elevation is fiom 6 to 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. From these plains, here and there, an insulated 
peak of a mountain is found shooting up, to double that height, 
into a region of eternal snow. The two most noted of these peaks, 
Orizaba and Popocatapetl, are volcanoes, three or four miles high, 
and considered the loftiest volcanoes ou the globe. 

Along the sea coast on each side of Mexico, the land is low arid 
the climate hot, oppressive, and unhealthy. From the coasts 
toward the interior, the land gradually rises|.and the atmosphere 
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correspondently, ^comes more pleasant and salabrious. %o that 
at tlia beiffht of 4 or 5,000 feet, are found the abodes of perpetual 
spring, upon the table lands generally, the air is dry and pure, 
and the climate temperate, cool and healthful, while on the high- 
est summits of the mountalBs, the reign of winter is rigorous and 
uninterrupted. 

The soil of Mexico in general, is distiwuished for fertUity, 
thAighiiibjecttooccasionarand severe droughts, h yields in great 
abundance^ the Various productions both of tropical and of tempe- 
rate regions. Indfan corn in particular, here finds a most congenial 
soil and climate, grows rapidly, and in its utmost perfection. Not 
unfrequently, two or three crops of it are produced in a year. 
The Mexican mines of gold and silver are universally celebrated. 
They are numerous, and are reckoned among the richest in the 
world. The gold is collected from the veins of rocks, or found min- 
gled in small particles with alluvial sands. Silver is ordinarily 
obtained in the form of ore, exhibiting a variety of colours. But 
sometimes, large masses of pure silver are discovered, and the 
whole amount of this precious metal produced in Mexico, emnual- 
ly, is computed at not less than 20,000,000 of dollars. 

This country \n divided into 15 provinces, and is on the whole 
very thinly populated. The principal settlements are in the more 
central parts around the capital, or S. of the latitude of 25 degrees. 
The Northern or Internal provinces, embrace the largest half of 
the territoiy, Jjut contain only a small portion of the population, 
being inhal^tted 'Ohiefly by scattered tribes of savage Indians. 
About one fourth of the people of Mexico are whites, principally 
of Spanish origin ; one third, are civilized or subdued IridJans, in 
a state of servitude,- and the rest are, generally, a mixed race, 
called Mestizoes. The prevailing form of religion is Roman 
Catholic. The people at large, and especially the whites, are ig- 
norant, superstitious, indolent and profligate. The state of society 
is turbulent and unhappy. The corrupt propensities and passions 
are, in a great measure, uncurbed. Human life is in continual 
periL Murders are of frequent occurrence. The vices of the 
population oflen render them miserable, amidst all the |(arround- 
mg luxuries and beauties of nature. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wliat are the boimdariea of Mexico ? What are its length, average )u»adth, aq* 
miles, and population t To what lake and lat. does it extend on the nolw? Which 
(s the farthest north, the city of New York, or the north line of the Mexican terri- 
tsaj ? 1*0 what lat. pn the south, does it extend.? On what gulft and bays does it 
border 1 What are its principal rivers emptying into the gulf of Mexico 1 What 
rivers emptying into the eulf of California, and the Pacific ocean 1 By what rooun- 
taiaa is Mexico travaraea, and of what are they a part,1 What is there xdnuurkaUc 
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in the surface of the Cordilleras mountains 1 What are the mountain plains galled 1 
What is said of their Iength,breadth and height?What are the two most noted penks or 
volcanoes, which rise above the Table lands ? How are they described If How are 
the surface and climate along the coasts 1 How are they from the coasts toward tlie 
interior ? At what height is there perpetual spring ? How is the climate on tlie 
Table lands ? How is it on the mountain tops ? What of fhe soil of Mexico ? lu 
agricultural productions 'i What description is given of its mines 1 Wliete is the 

fold collected ? How is the silver generally found i To what amount annually 1 
low many provinces in Mexico, and in what part are the chief settlements 1 What 
is said of the northern provinces 1 What part of the people are Spaniards 7 What 
part subdued Indians f What are the Mestizoes 1 What is the religion and the 
general character of the people ? How is the state of society describea 1 

DESCRIPTION OF MEXICO. 

PART SECOND. 

The principal cities and towns are Mexico, Puebia, Guana xa" 
to, Q,ueretaro, Zacatecas, Guadalaxara, Catone, Santa Fe, Vei Ji 
Cruz and Acapulco. The city of Mexico is situated nearly half 
way between tlie gulf of Mexico and the Pacific ocean. Ir is in 
the vicinity of the lake Tezcuco, and in the midst of a very ex- 
tensive and delightful valley. This valley is 200 miles in circum- 
ference £md is elevated 7000 feet above the sea. The city is i egu- 
larJy laid out, and magnificently built. Its form is that of a large 
square, extending four miles on each side. The streets cross at 
right angles, are broad and well paved, and adorned with numer- 
ous edifices of superb and beautiful architecture. There are 
above 100 churches, splendidly decorated with silver and gold. 
The population, in number about 150,000, are supplied with wa- 
ter by means of two aqueducts, and furnished with almost every 
variety of vegetables, from floating gardens on the lake. The 
principal manufactures of the citizens, relate to workmanship 
in gold and silver. The Mexican Mint, or the establishment here, 
for coining money, is the largest and richest in the world. Mexi- 
co, indeed, is one of the most ancient, populous and splendid cities 
in America. 

Puebia is also a great city of the mountain plain, 70 miles S. E. 
of Mexico. Its temples and other edifices are magnificent. It is 
chiefly distinguished for its manufactures of iron and steel and 
earthen ware. Population 75,000. Guanaxato is 150 miles N. 
W. of the metropolis, and is equjiUy elevated in its situation. 
The population amounts to about 70,000, nearly 30,000 of whom 
are connected with the gold and silver mines in the neighborhood, 
which are celebrated as the most productive ever known, having 
yielded for a number of years, at,the rate of 4 or $5,000,000 a year. 

Zacatecas and Catorce are also noted for valuable mines; 
the former is located in a mountainous region, 240 miles N. W. of 
Mexico. Population S3.000, Q,ueretaro is about 100 miles 1^. 

10 
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W. of the capital, aad has a population of 40,000. Santa Fe n in 
the N. part of the country, 1,000 miles N. W. of New Orleans, and 
carries on considerable trade over land with the U. States. Pop- 
ulation 10,000. Vera Cruz is the principal port on the gulf of 
Mexico. Though its situation is very unhealthy and its harbour 
inconvenient, it is the great channel of the Eurooean trade, and a 
distinguishea magazine of Mexican treasures. Population 15,000. 
Acapulco is opposite to Vera Cruz, and on the Pacific ocean. It 
is favoured with a fine harbour, and is the port through which 
the commerce with the E. Indies is chiefly carried on. But the 
air around it is hot and pestilential, and infested with insects, and 
the unfortunate people also suffer much from hurricanes and 
earthquakes. Population 4,000. 

The Aboriginal inhabitants of Mexico were a brave and hardy 
people, yet more refined and better acquainted with the arts of civ- 
uized life, than any other of the native Americans. They are 
represented as having been worshippers of the Sun and Planets, 
and in the practice of offering human victims on their altars. The 
most remarkable monument still remaining, of their civilization 
and idolatry, is the great temple of Cholula, 80 miles E. of Mexi- 
co. It is built of brick and stands erected on the top of an artifi- 
cial mountain or pyramid, nearly 200 feet high. The conquerors 
of Mexico were the treacherous and cruel Spaniards, who, stimu- 
lated by a thirst for gold, under the notorious Fernando Cortez. 
invaded the country, took possession of her treasures, and compellea 
tJlie affrighted inhabitants to submit to the yoke of the king of 
Spain, ^out the year 1521. From that period, for 300 years, 
Mexico was under the Spanish government. It is now an Inde- 
pendent Republic like that of the U. States ; but its condition is 
still unsettled, and more or less agitated with internal commo- 
tions. 

aUESTIONS. 

What is the metropolis of Mexico 1 What other principal cities and towns 1 
What is the situation of the city of Mexico 1 Near what lake, and in a Taller of 
what description ? How is the city laid out and built, and in what form 1 What 
is said of the streets 1 Of the churches 7 Of the population ? How are they sup- 

8 lied with water and vegetables ? What of their manufactures ? Of the Mexican 
tint 1 Where is Puebla, how described and for what distinpiisbed 1 What is the 
situation of Guanaxato and what is said of its people and celebrated mines ? Where 
is Zacatecas and for what distinguished ? Queretaro 1 Santa Fe, and what is said 
of it 1 What is the description of Vera Cruz 1 Of Acapulco 1 How are the ori- 
ginal Inhabitants of Mexico described? What were they in religion? What re^ 
markable monument remains among them ? How is the temple of Cholfala describ- 
ed 1 What people from Europe were the conquerors of Mexico t When did ihey 
invade this country and what was the consequence ? How long did the pM|>l« re- 
main under the Bpaniab yoke ? What is said of the present govanuaent and eondl- 
lion of Mexico 1 
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GUATIMALA OR CENTRAL AMERICA. 
Extent 200,000 sq. miles. Pop. 2,000,000. 10 per sq. mile. 

Guatimala lies in the central part of America, between the Pa- 
cific ocean and the Caribbean sea, and extends irom Mexico on 
the N. W. to the province of Panama near the isthmus of Darien, 
on the S. E. The lands on the sea coasts are low and unhealthy. 
The interior through its whole length, consists of a lofty range of 
mountains, where the climate is salubrious and pleasant. The 
soil in general is very rich, and better cultivated, and supports a 
more dense population, than is usual in Mexico and other portions 
of Spanish America. This arises from the fact, that there are 
heie but few mines, and the attention of the people is more devo- 
ted to agricultural pursuits. The productions of the soil are abund- 
ant, and similar to those of the Mexican provinces. 

This country, however, is remarkable for volcanoes and earth- 
quakes. Of the former, there are no less than 20 in perpetual op- 
eration, and the latter, not unfrequently, have been very destruc- 
tive. Guatimala, the capital, lies near the Pacific ocean, and has 
an excellent harbour. This city contains a flourishing University 
and numerous churches, magnificently built and famous for their 
costly decorations and treasures of gold and silver. In the year 
1775, it was almost destroyed by an earthquake ; but its popula- 
tion is now estimated at 50,000. The other principal towns are 
Leon, Truxillo, Vera Paz and Chiapa. The Day ol Honduras is 
noted for the British settlements made upon it, for the purpose of 
procuring mahogany, logwood, and various materials fur ayeing, 
which are found in the neighbouring provinces. Guatimala, like 
Mexico, was formerly in the possession of Spain, but within a few 
years has become independent. 

The province of Panama, which lies next below Guatimala, is 
attached to the Republic of Colombia in S. America. The ibth- 
mus of Darien is composed of low valleys and lofty mountains, and 
is about 37 miles wide in the narrowest part, between Porto Bello 
and the town of Panama, which is on the Pacific shore. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is Guatimala situated or bounded ? What are its extent and popalation 
How is tile country described on the coasts ? How is the interior ? What is nid 
of the soil ? Why is it better cultivated than in other parts of Spanish America 1 
What of the productions 1 For what is this country remarkable T How maq^ vo^ 
canoes id'it 1 What and where is the capital city ? What is said of its VnivenAtf 
and churches t What great calamity befel this city in 1775 ? What are the othar 
principal towns 1 Where is Amatique bay or the bay of Honduras, and for what 
noted 1 What large lalce in Guatimala 1 What is the situation of this couatry, in 
respect to gnvemment 1 What province lies next below it, and to what Republic is 
it attached 1 What does tho Isthmus of Darien consist of 1 What is its latitu^ 1 
What is its width and between what two tewns ? 
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ISLANDS. 

WEST INDIES AND BERMUDAS. 
Pop. 2,800,000. Slaves, 1,145,000. 

The West Indies are situated in the waters between Florida 
and S. America. They are divided into four groups or clusters, 
viz. The Great Antilles, Lesser Antilles, the Bahamas and the 
Caribbee Isles. The Bahama islands are larthest N., the Carib- 
bees the farthest E., the Lesser Antilles on the S., and Cuba, one 
of the four Great Antilles, extends farthest to the W. There is a 
general range of mountains extending circuitously from the W. 
end of the island of Cuba, through Hayii, Porto Rico and the Ca- 
ribbees, down toward theS. American continent. 

The seasons in the W. Indies are either wet or dry. In the 
pummer, the climate is sultry and sickly. Early in the autumn, 
it is subject to frequent and tremendous earthquakes and hurri- 
canes, and dreadful thunder storms. The winter season is, in a 
good degree, salubrious and agreeable. The soil, for the most 
part, IS remarkable for fertility. Sugar cane is the staple produc- 
tion. Coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, ginger, allspice, &c. are 
aSondant, together with the common tropical fruits, oranges, lem- 
ons, figs and pine apples. Yams, sweet potatoes, and Indian com, 
are extensively used as articles of food. In the most of these isles, 
three fourths of the population are negro slaves. St. Domingo or 
Hayti, is an Independent Republic of blacks. The other islands 
belong to several of the European powers, principally to Grteat 
Britain, France and Spain. The British islands are the most nu- 
merous. The chief of which are Jamaica, Trinidad, Bahamas, 
St. Lucia, Barbadoes, Tobago, St. Vincent, Grenada, Antigua, 
Montserat and St. Christophers. The Spanish islands, are Cuba, 
Porto Rico and Margarita. The French islands, are Martin- 
ique, Guadaloupe and its Dependencies- The Danish islands, 
are Santa Cruz, St. Thomas and St. Johns. The Dutch islands, 
Curacoa,,St. Eustatia and St. Martin. St. Bartholomew is a 
Swedish island. 

QUESTIONS. 

Where are the W. Indies situated t Into how many groups are they divided and 
what are they 1 Which cluster is on th<^ N. 1 Which on the E. 1 Which on the 
t9. 1 Which island farthest W. 1 Are there any mountains in the W. Indies 1 
What is said of the seasons ? Of the climate in the summer 1 Tn the autumn 1 In 
thewinttrl Whatofthe soiH Ofthe chief productions 1 What proportion of 
slaves in moat of the islands 1 Which island is independent 1 To whom do the 
other islands belong t Which are the principal British isles 1 Which are the Span- 
ish ? The French ? The Danish 1 The Dutch ? The Swedish island T 
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CUBA. 

Extent 56,000 sq. miles. Pop. 700,000. Slares 200,000. 

Cuba is the largest of the W. India isles, being between 7 and 
800 miles long, and nearly equal in size to the state of Georgia. 
The chief towns are Havana, Matanzas and St. Jago de CiSia. 
Havana is the most distinguished port in the W. Indies. The 
harbour, though approached by a narrow channel, is one of the 
best in the world ; being capable of containing 1000 ships, and in 
defended by almost impregnable fortifications. The commerce of 
HavEuia is immense, and the exports of great amount and valoe. 
Population, 140,000. 

HAYTI, FORMERLY CALLED HISPANIOLA, OR 

ST. DOMINGO. 

Extent 28,000 sq. miles. Population, 935,000. 

Hayti is the second West India island in sizcL and is alxnit Half 
as large as Cuba. The island, in general, exhibits a great fertili^ 
of soil, and a rich variety of productions, suited to the cUmate. It 
was formerly divided between the French, who held possession in 
the Western part, and the Spaniards, in the Eastern. The French 
were expelled by their slaves. The inhabitants of the island now 
constitute the Haytian Republic, whose independence was estab- 
lished in the year 1801. The chief towns are St. Domingo^ Port 
au Prince, and Cape Henry, which is the seat of government St. 
Domingo is the oldest city built by the Spaniards in America, but 
its importance has become small. Population 12,000. Port au 
Prince, the former French capital, contains a population of 25,000. 

JAMAICA. 

Extent 6,500 sq. miles. Pop. 386,000. Slaves 330,000. 

Jamaica is next to Hayti in size, and is a rich and important 
island. It is diversified by lolly mountains and extensive declivi- 
ties and plains, exhibiting much excellent^soil and delightful scene- 
ry. It is cultivated with skill and enterprise, and abounds in su- 
^ar cane, coffee and other valuable agricultural products. Span- 
ishtown is the capital. Kingston is a place of active commerce. 
Population 33,000. Port Royal was formerly very wealthy and 
celebrated ; a thousand ships might be accommodated in ill har- 
bour ; but, by an earthquake, a fire and a hurricane, it has been 
reduced, and is now a place of little importance, except as a naval 

station. ^ 

10* 
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BAHAMA ISLES. 

Pop. 16,300. Slaves 10,000. 

The Bahama Islands are numerous, but are generally small, 
rocky and barren, with few inhabitants. Turks Island is noted 
fur the palt ponds which have produced large quantities of excel- 
lent salt. Guanahani or St. Salvador, is remarkable for being 
the land first discovered by Columbus in the New World. The 
channel between the Bahamas and the coast of Florida, is distin- 
guished for the violence of its currents, and is the scene of many 
dreadful shipwrecks. 

BERMUDAS. 

Pop. 1 1 ,000. Slaves 6,000. 

The Bermudas or Somers Islands belong to Great Britain, and 
are generally reckoned among the W. InJia Isles, though their sit- 
uation is at a distance N. from them. They arc in number about 
400, lying 600 miles E. of Cape Hattpras, and are in general very 
small, rocky and uncultivated. Many of them are uninhabited 
and without names. St. George, the largest island, i* 15 miles 
long, and has a capital of the same name. The climate of these 
isles is very salubrious and inviting. There is no winter here, but 
spring prevails in almost perpetual mildness and verdure. Hence 
the Bermudas have become a common resort for invalids in the 
pursuit of health. Large Quantities of valuable timber are found 
here, and the leading employments of the people relate to ship 
building and navigation. 

Martinique and Guadaloupe are among the richest and most 
important of theCaribbee Isles. The capital of the former is St. 
Pierre, and is built in a style of European elegance. The seat of 
government, in the latter, is Basse Terre. Population 12,000. 

Barbadoes is at the Eastern extremity of the W. Indies, and has 
Bridgetown for its capital, whose population is 18,000. 

Trinidad is the farthest South. Its capital. Port Spain, has 
13,000 inhabitants. 

aUESTIONS. 

Which ia the largest of the W. India Isles and the farthest W. 1 What are the 
latitude, the extent and population of Cuba ? What are the chief towns ? Where 
is Havana situated and how doi!crib«>d ? In what part is Matanzas and St. Jago 
de Cuba 1 What large island is next £. of Cuba 1 What are the extent and popu- 
lation of Bay ti ? What of the soil and productions ? Between what two Europe- 
an powers was this island formerly <divided ? What is the government of the whole 
i:^lAnd now called and when did it become independent ? What are the chief 
towns 1 ^Vbat is the situation of St. Domingo ? Of Port au Prince 1 Of Cape 
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Benry t WUeh is the third W. India iaiuid In rise 1 Which wajr Is Jamaica 
from Cuba and from Hayti 1 How many square miles and people In Jamaica 1 
How is its surface dlTersified 1 How cultivated and in what does it abound 1 In 
what part is Spanishtown the capital 1 Kingston and how described 1 Port Royal 
and what is sidd of it 1 Where are the Bahama islands and how described 1 For 
what is Turlcs island noted 7 What is St. Salvador remarkable for 1 For what is 
^e Bahama channel distinguished ? Where are the Bermudas 1 To whom do 
they belong 1 How many of them and how described ? Which is the largest f 
What is said of the climate of these isles 7 What of the principal businees of the 
people 1 What is said of Martinique and Guadaloupe 1 What are their capitals 1 
Which is the most eastern of the W. India isles 1 Which the most southern 1 
What the capital of each 1 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Length 4,600 ms. Extreme breadth 3,000 ms. Extent, 6,500,000 

sq. ms. Pop. 15,000,000. 

QUESTIONS. (See the Map.) 

What are the boundaries of S. America ? What cape is at its northern 
extremity, near the gulf of Venezuela ? What strait and island at its S. ex- 
tremity ? What cape at its most eastern point ? What cape at the most W. 
point f Ana. Cape Blanco ? What is its length from the isthmus of Darien 
to the straits of Magellan ? What is its extreme breadth from Cape Blanco 
on the W. to Cape St. Roque on the E. ? What is its average breadth 7 
Ans. About 1,500 miles. Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is 
S. America situated ? Ans. Between 12<^ N. latitude and 54^ S. latitude, 
and between 35<^ 45' and 81° W. longitude. To which of the zones does it 
chiefly belong ? What islands near the N. coast of S. America ? What 
three islands in the Pacific ocean near the S. W. coast ? What islands near 
the S. hi. extremity ? What nomber of square miles and the population in S. 
America ? 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART FIRST. 

CIVIL DIVISIONS— MOUNTAINS RIVERS — SUR- 

FACE— CLIMATE— SOIL— PRODUCTIONS. 

The grand civil Divisions of S. America are eipht, viz. Colom- 
bia, Guiana, Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, United Provinces, Chili and 
Patagonia. That part of the great American chain of . mountains 
which is included in S. America, is called the Andes. It extends 
along the Pacific shore about 5,000 miles in length, from the straits 
of Magellan to the Isthmus of Darien. It generally follows the di- 
rection of the coast, and its distance from the ocean is between 100 
and 200 miles. The principal ridge or ridges of the Andes are 
reckoned among the nighest on the globe. They are literally, 
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^ moantains piled on mountains to the tkiee." Their elevation is 
generally abrupt. Their eides present many awful precipices. 
Their summits extend into the clouds, and are concealed by them^ 
or are seen rising majestically into the aerial regions above them. 
Chimborazo in Colombia, near the equator, has usually been con- 
sidered the highest peak, and is 21,440 feet, or more than four miles, 
above the level of toe sea. But, by a late traveller. Mount Sorato 
in Peru, and Mount Illimani in Bolivia, have been represented as 
still higher. Many of these heights of the Andes are volcanic in 
their nature. Between Cape Horn and the equator, there are 
more than 40 volcanoes in perpetual operation. Cotopaxi, Antisa- 
na and Pichinch£^ in the region of Q,uito, are the most noted of 
these, being three or four miles high, and the most elevated volca- 
noes in the world. 

There are three principal branches of the Andes, extending east- 
ward into the intenor of S. America. The first branch is N. of the 
river Orinoco, and stretches N. easterly toward the island of Trini- 
dad. The second separates Brazil, in part, froia Colombia and 
Guiana. The third runs S. easterly in the S. W. part of BraziL 

The rivers of S. America are numerous, and many of them are 
of distinguished magnitude and grandeur. The Amazon or Mar- 
anon, the Rio de la Plata and the Orinoco, are the three largest. 
The Amazon is celebrated as the greatest river in the world. It 
rises in the Andes, and empties into the Atlantic under the equa- 
tor. Its whole length is between 3 and 4,000 miles, its depth in 
some parts, 600 feet, and its breadth at the mouth, 50 miles. It re- 
ceives the contributions of 200 considerable rivers, several of which 
are very large, and no river on the globe discharges into the ocean 
so mighty a volume of waters. The basin of the Amazon, or the 
region watered by it and its branches, is generally level and of 
vast extent, being 2,000 miles long and embracing nearly3,000,000 
square miles, a territory equal to the whole of Europe. The banks 
of^ this great river, are covered with vast and impenetrable forest', 
where rarely or never, the foot of man has trod, but where multi- 
tudes of wild and ferocious animals, as tigers, bears, boars and leop- 
ards, roam at large ; where venomous reptiles crawl, and apes and 
baboons play, and birds of various notes and beautiful plumage fly 
about and sing, undisturbed, in the evergreen woods. The Rio de 
la Plata is formed by the union of the Parana and the Uraguay. 
It exceeds all other rivers in breadth, being 150 miles wide at its 
mouth, and 30 miles in width, at the distance of 200 miles from the 
sea. Its navigation however is dangerous, by reason of the nu- 
merous rocks, shoals and shallows^ and also, on account of the winds 
which sweep with amazing violence across the wide neighboring 
plains or Pampas. 
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South America, in respect to its surface, may be further describ- 
ed as follows. The western section generally, is a broad, elevated 
mountain plain, crowned all along by the still more lofty tops or 
ridges of the Andes. The eastern or N. eeistem section is alpo 
mountainous, especially through the E. portions of Brazil, near the 
coast. The Middle or Interior section of the continent, from N to 
8. is in genera!, level or marshy, and watered by almost innumera- 
ble streams. The varieties of climate in S. America, are very 
striking. They arise not merely from the different degrees of 
latitude, but also, from the vast difference in the degrees of eleva- 
tion, between its lowest and its highest lands. The low lands, es- 
pecially those within the tropics, experience the heat of a perpetu- 
al summer, and exhibit, in general, a constant and most luxuriant 
vegetation. The declivities and plains of the mountains, have a 
temperature mild and spring like, or cool and agreeable, like the 
season of autumn ; while on the lofty, snowy summits, lie the do- 
mains of rigorous and unyielding winter, as in the polar regions. 

Equally various and- remarkmsle is the soil in S. America. It 
is, in the main, highly distinguished for its fertility, and for the 
variety, richness ana abundance of its vegetable productions. 
This part of the American continent surpasses every other grand 
division of the globe, as an inexhaustible treasury of nature. 
Whatever is valuable in the products of other countries, it sup- 
plies, and often in greater quantity and perfection. It plentifully 
yields many important shrubs and plants, which' are unknown or 
rarely found, in other parts of the world. Many exotic or foreign 
plants, here introduced, grow and flourish as in their native soil. 
Some of the most delicious fruits of S. America grow spontaneous- 
ly, and in the greatest plenty, as oranges, citrons, pine apples, 
pomegranates, pears, apples, figs and grapes. 

QUESTIONS. 

Into what number of states or grand civil divisions, is South America divided, and 
what are their names 1 What are the boundaries and capital of Colombia 1 Of 
Guiana 1 Of Brazil 1 Of Peru 1 Of Bolivia 1 Of United Provinces 7 Of Chili 1 
Of Patagonia t Which of the great divisions is at the northern extremity T Which 
at the southern t Which extends farthest east 1 Which of the south A merican states 
border on the Pacific ocean 1 Which on the Atlantic 1 Which of them is wholly 
included between the Andes and the Pacific 'J Which one extends neross, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic t Which two reach across the widest part of South America? 
Which two are intersected by the equator ? Which three by the tropic of Capri- 
corn ? What are the great mountains of South America ? About how lon<!! is the 
chain of the Andes ? What general direction does it follow, and at what distance 
from the sea 1 What is said of the principal ridge or ridges 1 What has been con- 
sidered the highest peak, and where is it, and how high 1 What two other peaks 
have lately been represented as still higher t How many active volcanoes in South 
America t Which mree are most noted, antf how high are they 1 How many prin- 
cipal branches of the Andes extending off to the east 1 How is the first branch de 
scribed t The second 1 The third 1 What in general is said of the rivers of South 
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jUaerloftl Wliieii an tb« three Isi^geBt 1 What ie said of the Amiaoal Where 
does it rifle and empty t How long is it 1 How deep and broad 1 How many ccm- 
■Iderable rivers ran into it 1 What are four of its largest branches from the aouthl 
What are some flowing into it from the nortb ? How large, and of what deacriptioa 
is the basin of the Amazon ? How are the banks of the river covered ? How are 
its forests described ? What two rivers unite to form the La Plata ? In what re- 
spect is this river distinguished 1 What is said of its breadth, and its navigation ? 
Where do its waters list!, and where do they empty ? Where is the Orinoco ? 
What are its rise and course, and where does it empty ? Where does the river 
Para or Tocantins, rise and empty ? The Magdalena t The Madeh-a 1 The Fraii- 

ClflCOf 

How is the surface of the west section of South America described ? How is the 
surface in the east or north-east part ? How in the middle or interior section ? 
What is said of the varieties of climate in South America 1 What do they arise 
Arom 1 What kind of climate is found in the lowlands 1 What, on the sides er 
plains of the mountains 1 What, on the loftiest summits ? What is said of ths 
soil 1 For what is it disthiguished "* In what respect does South America surpass 
every other grand division of the globe ? What is said of its shrubs, piauts, and 
fruiu? 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART SECOND. 

MINERALS— ANIMALS AND BIRDS— INHABITANTS 
—EDUCATION— MORALS—GOVERNMENT— 

RELIGION. 

South America has long been celebrated, for the abundance of 
its gold and silver, and precious stones, as diamonds, pearls, ame- 
thysts and emeralds, objects which have been so eagerly grasped 
by some European nations, and which have here hsen obtained, 
almost to the full gratification of their blinded avarice and 
pride. 

Among the most valuable animals, are the Lama of Peru, a 
species oPcamel, and the Vicuna, the Peruvian sheep. The Chin- 
cnilla is valuable for its fur. The Jaguar is a kind of tiger, of great 
strength and ferocity. The Ocelot is a most beautiful species of 
cat. The alligators of this country, and some species of serpents 
arc represented as of a monstrous and almost incredible size. 
Among the birds, the Condor is of singular magnitude, strength, 
and genius. Though celebrated as the largest flying bird in the 
world, he soars with facility to the utmost height of the Andes, 
and with equal ease descends in search of prey, often seizing and 
carrying on sheep and calves, or even children, which his eye 
may chance to light upon. Parrots and Paroquets are numerous. 
Many birds are here found of extraordinary beauty and brillian- 
cy of colowrs, but not an equal number distinguished for melody 
of eong. 
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The population of South America ie composed of various races 
and nations. The greatest proportion of the people are Indians, 
many of whom are civilized and independent, but the majority 
are slaves, under cruel bondage to the whites. The South Ameri- 
can natives, compared with the North American, have probably 
less of natural courage, activity and energy, but they have made 
greater advances in knowledge and civilization, are more accus- 
tomed to tilling the soil, and many of them are intelligent and 
enterprising in the useful employments of hfe. The whites are chief- 
ly Spaniards or Portuguese, but are less numerous than the In- 
dians. Besides which, there are multitudes of negroes and mu- 
lattoes, and there are many mixed breeds, descended of whites 
and Indians, or of Indians and Negroes. 

The general state of education and morals in South America, 
is low. There is a wide prevalence of ignorance, superstition and 
vice. Many of the whites, however, in high rank, have enlight- 
ened and cultivated minds, but are, to a lamentable extent, dissi- 
pated and depraved in morals. The state of learning here is, on 
the whole, rising. 

As the political condition and prospects of certain portions of 
South America, have of late been improved and brightened, un- 
usual attention has been paid to education, universities and 
schools have been established, books and newspapers circulated, 
and extraordinary efforts made, to instruct and enlighten the 
population. 

The South American provinces, for 200 years, have been prin- 
cipally under the governments of Spain and Portugal. The Span- 
iards have been established, chiefly on the west, and the Portu- 
guese on the east side of the peninsula. The Spanish provinces, af- 
ter long and severe struggles, have achieved their independence, 
and are taking active measures to strengthen and secure it. The 
government of Portugal still holds a large empire in Brazil. 

Guiana is divided among the Briti8?h, Dutch and French ; and 
several independent tribes of Indians still retain possession of im- 
mense tracts in the interior, generally comprehended in Amazo- 
nia and Patagonia. The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. 
Of the Catholic priests there is a vast multitude; many of whom are 
possessed of great wealth and influence, living in palaces and 
riding in chariots, and ministering to the LiOrd in magnificent and 
sumptuously ornamented churches. 

aUESTIONS. 

For what has South America long Deen celebrated ? What are some of its most 
Talu^Ie animals 1 How is the Chinchilla described 1 The Jasuar 1 What Is said 
of tb« aligatori and Mrpents ? Of the great bird called Condor 1 Of th« Parroir 
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and pftroquett 1 Are not tbe BoiAh American birds more distinguiohed for beau- 
tiful plumage, than for melodious notes 1 Of what is the population of South 
America composed 1 Of what race are the greatest part of the people ? Which are 
the most civilizedfthe North American or Bouth American Indians ? Of what na- 
tions are the whites in South America t What other races or breeds, are found 
here*? 'What Is the general state of education and morals? Do ignorance and 
vice wideljr nrerail 1 Are great exertions now making to promote learning in South 
America 1 To what European governments have these provinces been subject, and 
for how manv years 1 On which side of South America are the Spaniards chiefly 1 
On which side the Portuguese 1 Which provinces have now become independent ? 
Which still belongs to Portugal 1 How is Guiana divided as to government 1 Where 
are the independent Indians chiefly settled 1 What is the prevailing religion in South 
America t Wliat description is given of the Catholic clergy in those parts 1 

COLOMBIA. 

Extent, 1,100,000 sq. ms. — Pop. 3,000,000 — 3 per sq. m. 

Colombia is composed chiefly of the two former provinces. New 
Grenada an J Venezuela or Caraccap, which became united un- 
der a Republican government in 1819. New Grenada compre- 
hends the most mountainous parts on the west and north-west. 
Venezuela, including Spanish Guiana, is on the east and north- 
east. 

The surface of Colombia on the west, rises to a stupendous 
height. It embraces the most elevated ridges of the Andes, and 
exhibits some of the grandest mountain scenes in nature. Chim- 
borazo, the most celebrated summit, is 100 miles south-west of 
duito, and is always white with snow, for nearly 5,000 feet from 
its top. 40 miles south-east of Q,uito, is Cotopaxi, reputed the 
lofliest volcano in the world, about three and a half miles high, 
whose explosions at times have been tremendous, inundating the 
adjacent plains with burning lava, and torrents of suddenly melt- 
ed snow. 

The eastern surface of Colombia, consists of immense plains or 
ilanos, including the wide and verdant valley of the Orinoco. 
These plains extend for 600 miles along that river, and are truly 
astonishing to the beholder, appearing as an ocean of green grass, 
like the rich prairies of North America. 

The climate of Colombia is exceedingly various, according as 
the land is low, or more or less elevated. In the low lands, it is 
hot, sultry, and pestilential. At an elevation of one niile, or about 
6,000 feet above the level of the sea, there is continual spring, in 
all its healthful ness, verdure and beauty. And from this to the 
greatest height of the mountains, there is a gradual and regular 
increase of cold. The plains and valleys, whether low or eleva- 
ted, have for the most part a soil extremely fertile, and rich in 
tropical and other productions. Cotton, tobacco, com, cojOfee, co- 
coa, mdigo, and a variety of fruite, are abundant. The valley oi 
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the Orinoco, affords luxuriant pasturage for immense herds of cat- 
tle. There are rich mines of gold and silver, particularly in New 
Grenada. The most populous parts of Colombia, are .the moun- 
tain plains on the west. 

The principal cities, are Q,uito, Santa Fe de Bogota, Popayan, 
Panama, Porto Bello, Carthagena, and Caraccas, with its port 
La Guira. 

Q^uito is the great city of the mountains. It is situated under 
the equator, about 10,000 feetj or nearly 2 miles, above the ocean 
level, and in the immediate vicinity of the volcano Pichinca. The 
seasons here, are naturally temperate and delightful the year 
round. But thunder and lightning, and earthquakes, often sud- 
denly spread consternation among the inhabitants. In the earth- 
quake of 1797, 40,000 persons in a moment were launched into 
•eternity. The population of this city is estimated at 70,000. 

Santa Fe de Bogota is the seat of government, elegantly built 
on an ehvated and fruitful plain. Pop. 40,000. At the distance 
of 15 miies south-east from this city, is the famous cataract of 
Tequendama, in the river Bogota, which is here suddenly com- 
pre^^ed from the width of 140 feet to that of 35 feet, and descends 
at two successive plunges, to the astonishing depth of 600 feet, 
into an awful chasm in the mountain. This is probably the high- 
est cataract in the world ; and the cloud of vapor thence rising, 
may be seen from the immediate environs of Bogota, and being 
embellished by the various colours of the rain-bow, it presents an 
object equally sublime and beautiful. 

Popayan, is 200 miles south-west from Bogota, situated on an 
extensive plain at the height of 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and in the neighborhood of two great volcanoes. Pop. 
^,000. 

Panama and Porto Bello are sea ports opposite to each other on 
the Isthmus of Panama. The former was once distinguished for 
its pearl fishery. 

Caraccas, is near the Carribean sea, and elevated 3,000 feet 
above it. 12,000 of its inhabitants, in 1812, were buried in an 
earthquake. Pop. 30,000. 

There are four universities in Colombia. Education is in a 
progressive and hopeful state. The government is an Indepen- 
dent Republic. The religion is Roman Catholic. 

aUESTIONS. 

What are the boandartes f Colombia 1 Its lat. and long. 1 Ttt extent in square 
miles ? Its population 1 What lake and gulf on the north 1 What two great pro- 
vinces does Coloihbia include ? When were these provinces united, forming the , 
Republic of Colombia 1 In what part of ColombiA is New Grenada 1 In what 
part is Venezuela 1 How is the surface of Colombia on the Westi How on the 

11 
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Mstl What and wlusre is Cblmborazo, and how high 1 What and where, and 
how high is Ciotopazi 1 What great river fh>in Colombia, runs north-east into At- 
bmtic ocean ? What river running north-west ? What is said ef the great plains 
or llanos 7 What is the climate of Colombia in the low lands 1 What in m*re ele- 
vated parts 1 What of the soil? Of the principal products? Of the mines! 
Which are the most populous parts of Colombia ? What and where are the chief 
cities 1 How would you describe Cluito ? Bogota the capital 1 What falls near it, 
and how described 1 What of Popayan 1 Panama and Porto Bello 1 Caraceaa ? 
What of the universities 1 Of education 1 Of the government 1 Religion 1 

GUIANA. 
Pop. 180,000. 

Formerly, the tract of country under the name of Guiana was 
of vast extent, embracing Spanish Guiana, which now belongs to 
Colombia, and Portuguese Gruiana, now included in the Empire 
of Brazil. At present, Guiana includes only the British, Dutch, 
and French possessions. 

The face of the country is almost uniformly level and low, 
along the coast, for some distance into the interior. The chief 
settlements are near the sea, and on the banks of the rivers. The 
climate is moist, hot, and unhealthy, but no country in the world 
possesses a more congenial and luxuriant soil. 

The soil is best cultivated in British and Dutch Guiana, on the 
rivers Essequebo, Demarara, Berbice, Saramica, and Surinaim. 
Here are meadows, extensive and delightful, and plantations of 
unexampled fertility, abounding in sugar, cotton, cocoa, and indi- 

f). The fruits are of great variety, and most delicious flavor, 
he shrubs and plants of the country are innumerable, many of 
them possessing rare and valuable qualities. The trees of the 
wood oflen rise to the height of 100 feet, and are remarkable for 
their precious properties, and for their rich blossoms, and fruit 
which perpetually adorn them. 

British Guiana is divided into three districts ; Essequebo, De- 
marara, and Berbice, corresponding to the names of their rivers. 

Dutch Guiana is oflen called Surinam, and French Guiana, 
has the name of Cayenne, and is famous for its pepper. The 
chief towns, are Essequebo, Stabroeck, and New Amsterdam, in 
British Guiana, Paramaribo in Dutch, and Cayenne, in French 
Guiana. 

The whole population is estimated at 180,000, principally ne- 
gro slaves. The warlike Indians, occupying the interior, are not 
reckoned. 

aUESTIONS. 

How is Guiana bounded ? What mountains separate it from Brazil t What ara 
-BOW ititbrae iiviaom 1 Which dlviskm is ftuthest west? Which iartho* aastt 
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Whlefa eompriflef the middle aeotlon 1 How would jon deMribe Uie Ane of the 
.country 1 Where are the principal settlements found ? What is said of the dimatel 
The soil 1 The principal rivers ? Where do they empty ? Where is the soil best 
f ultivated ? What productions are specified 1 What is said of the fkults 1 The 
shrubs and plants? The trees? What are the three districts in British Guiana 1 
What is Dutch Guiana often called? What name is given to French Guiana 1 
What is it noted for ? What are the five chief towns ? Which three belong to 
British Guiana ? Which to Dutch ? Which to French Guiana ? How is the whole 
population of Guiana estimated ? Of what are they principally composed ? What 
inhabitants occupy the interior ? Which is the largest division of South Ame- 
rica? 

BRAZIL. 
Extent, 2,200,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 5,000,000—2 per sq. m. 

This country derives its name from the Brazil wood, in which 
it abounds. The empire is o[ vast dimensions, and extends from 
north to south 2,500 miles, and about the same from east to weat, 
containing a territory equal to that of the United States, and 
comprising nearly a third part of South America. It is divided 
into 19 provinces, or Captainships. It is traversed from west to 
east, by the Geral mountains, or the Andes of Chiquitos, and the 
Eastern coast, all along, is lined by mountains called the Brazil- 
ian Andes. 

No country in the world is watered by more numerous or fertil- 
izing streams. The tributary waters ot the Amazon, flow down 
the northern declivity, and several branches of the La Plata rise 
in Brazil, and descend toward the south. The main body of Bra- 
zil is one immense wilderness, being, almost universally, over- 
spread with forests in a st^te of nature, and to a great extent un- 
explored. Not one hundredth part of the empire is settled or cul- 
tivated. 

The Portuguese settlements are almost wholly confined to the 
southern and eastern coasts. The interior, formerly called Ama- 
zonia, in its vast length and breadth, is occupied by hostile In- 
dians and wild beasts of prey, and by herds or innumerable wild 
cattle and horses, which are hunted fer their hides. 

A great proportion of the country is of a low and level surface, 
especially in the more northern region bordering on the Equator. 
And there the climate is oppressive and sickly, and is subject to 
hurricanes, and dreadful deluges. But in other parts, the surface 
is pleasantly diversified, by hills and valleys, elevated plains, and 
lofty mountains. Toward the south and west, the climate is ex- 
ceedingly healthy and desirable ; being refreshed by the sea 
breezes, or tempered by the cool and salubrious mountain ze- 
phyrs. 

The soil is naturally as rich as that of any other region of the 
globe ; but these wonderful resources of nature are but poorly im- 
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proved, through the characteristic indolence of the inhabitants. 
Cotton, su^r, coiSee, &c. abound in the northern equatorial tracts, 
and wheat, and other grains, are natural to the southern provinces, 
and in the elevated mountainous districts. Horned cattle are 
produced in this country, almost without number, and without 
much pains taking. 

The forests abound in rich and vahiable materials for dyeing, 
and for cabinet purposes. But the gold and diamonds of Brazil^ 
are her peculiar boast. They are found lying in the beds of the 
mountain streams, or are washed out from among the gravel or 
pebbles of the deep valleys. 

The diamond country is in the eastern part, in the province^ 
north of Rio Janeiro. It contains above 1,000 square miles, and 
is perpetually guarded on all sides, by an army of cavalry, ap- 
pointed for the express purpose of defending the precious treasure* 
from the hands of smugglers ; or of escorting them when con- 
veyed to the capital city. The collection of diamonds in the 
royal treasury of Portugal, is the richest in the world, and is val- 
ued at more than three millions sterling. Portugal has received 
from Brazil more than 15,000 cwt. of gold, and above 2,000 lbs. 
of diamonds. 

The principal towns, are Rio Janeiro, Pernambuco, Bahia or 
St. Salvador, Porto Seguro, which are sea ports, and St. Pauls, 
Villa Rica Tejuco, and Villa Boa, which are situated in the in- 
terior, among the mines. 

Rio Janeiro is the Capital. It is situated at the head of a large 
bay, and at the foot of lofty mountains. Its harbour is capacious 
and secure, and its commerce extensive. This city is the grand 
Mart of Brazil. Pop. 150,000. 

Bahia, or St. Salvador is situated on the bay of All Saints, 
and like Cluebec, has an upper and lower town, and is strongly 
defended by nature and art. It has an excellent harbour, and is 
a place of great trade. Pop. 100,000. 

Pernambuco is a commercial town increasing in wealth and 
importance. Pop. 30,000. Tejuco, is the capital of the diamond 
country. The inhabitants of these cities are chiefly negroes and 
mulattoes. The whites and Indians are less in number. Of the 
population of the Brazilian empire, about one sixth are Portu- 
guese in their origin. The rest are negroes, mulattoes and inde- 
pendent Indians. The number of slaves is about 1,800,000. 

The state of education is low. ' Ignorance and superstition pre- 
vail. Agriculture and manufactures are greatly neglected. Com- 
merce is far from being in a prosperous and flourishing state. The 
indolence and listlessness of^the Portuguese here, are most obvi- 
ous. In them the passion for mining swallows up almost every 
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laudable paeeion. The love of gold, and diamonds, and the lore 
of sloth, are paramount to the love of liberty, learning, industry, 
and virtue, which are the only true sources of solid wealth ano 
happiness. Though their country is naturally one of the richest, 
and finest in the world, their condition is unenviable. The people 
generally are far behind most others in the enjoyments of the 
common comforts and conveniences of life. 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic. The government 
is monarchical, and is in the hands of one of the royal family of 
Portugal, who is styled an emperor. 

Brazil was first discovered by Americus Vespucius, in 1498, 
but the settlement of it by the Portuguese, was not commenced 
till about 50 years after, when they founded the city of St. Salva- 
dor. 

QUESTIONS. 

From what does Brazil derive its name 1 How many degrees north of the equa- 
tor does Brazil extend 1 How many south 1 What are its boundaries 1 Its length 
and breadth 1 Its contents in square miles ? How does it compare in size with the 
United States 1 How great a proportion of South America does it comprise 1 What 
capes are found on its coast? Into how many provinces is It divided 1 What 
mountains traverse it from west to east ? What mountains line the eastern eoast ? 
Is the country well watered ? What rivers flow down the northern declivity Into 
the Amazon, or into the Atlantic? What toward the south, into the La Platal What 
does the main bo4y of Brazil consist of ? Has it been much explored 1 Howsmall 
a part is settled and cultivated ? To what parts are the Portuguese settlements 
cUefly confined '{ What name has usually been given to the interior or central re- 
gion of Brazil 1 By whom, or by what is it occupied 1 What are the wild cattl« 
and horses hunted for ? 

What is the surface of the country toward the equator 1 What is the climate in 
those parts 1 How is the surface diversified in other tracts 1 How is the climate 
toward the south and west 1 What is the general nature of the soil 1 What pro- 
ductions are common in the northern parts ? What in the southern or mountainous 
districts 1 Are homed catttle there numerous ? What do the forests abound in 1 
What kind of treasures does Brazil peculiarly boast of 1 Where are the dia- 
monds and gold generally found lying 1 In what part is the diamond country situa- 
ted ? How large is it 1 How is it guarded 1 What is said of the collection of dia- 
monds in the royal treasury of Portugal ? At what sum is it valued ? What are 
the principal towns 1 Which of these are sea ports 1 Which are in the interior 
among the mines ? Which is the capital of Brazil ? What the pop. of Rio Janei- 
ro and St. Salvador 1 Which way is St. Salvador and Pernambuco, from Rio Ja- 
neiro ? Of what are the inhabitants of these cities chiefly composed ? What is 
the whole population of Brazil 1 What proportion are Portuguese 1 What are the 
rest ? What is the general stafe of education, agriculture, manufactures and com- 
merce ? What is the character of the Portuguese ? Is their extravagant eager- 
ness for gold and diamonds a great injury to the countiy, and to themselves 1 What 
is their religion? The government? What is the Governor s^led ? When and by 
whom was Brazil discovered ? When and by whom was its settlement com- 
menced 1 

11* 
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PERU. 

Extent, 480,000 sq. roe.— Pop. 1,600,000—3 per eq. m. 

Peru is naturally divided into Higii and Low Peru, by two 
chains or Cordilleras of the Andes, intersecting the country from 
north to south. 

Low Peru lies along the coast for 1,000 miles, between the west 
chain of the Andes and the Pacific ocean. It is a low, sandy de- 
sert region, about five miles wide, generally destitute of rain, 
parched with drought, and oppressed with excessive heat. 

High Peru is situated between the two ridges of the mountains, 
and is elevated from 8 to 10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Here the soil is generally fruitful, and the climate temperate, se- 
rene and healthy, with little or no change. In this as in other 
tropical countries, it is found a curious fact, that on the same par- 
allel of latitude, in going up from the sea shore, to the summits of 
the mountains, you may experience as great, and regular changes 
from heat to cold, as in passing through the various seasons of the 
year in a temperate zone, or els would be felt, in travelling from 
the equator to the polar circles. 

The eastern portion of Peru beyond the Andes is spread abroad 
into extensive grassy plains or Pampas. Peru is subject to fre- 
quent and desolating earthquakes. It affords the usual vegetable 
productions of tropical and temperate regions. Here is found that 
valuable drug, the Jesuits' or Peruvian bark. Here also, are those 
remarkable animals, the Lama and the Vicuna, both useful for 
their wool, and the former, a species of camel, is o^ great impor- 
tance as a beast of burden, in the transportation of goods over the 
mountainous regions. In its mines of gold and silver, and quick 
silver, this country surpasses every other of its size. The yearly 
amount of gold and silver obtained here, is estimated at six mil- 
lions of dollars. These mines absorb the chief attention of the 
people, to the great neglect of the soil and internal improvements, 
and to the exclusion of many important branches of industry. 
Good roads, brides, &c. are unknown ; markets are very difficult 
of access. A spirit of enterprize scai|cely exists. The arm qj 
useful industry is unnerved. 

Peru is grfeatly dependent, for the necessaries of life, on other 
nations. Its population consists of civilized Indians, Spaniards, 
Negroes, Mestizoes, &c. In 1828, slavery was totally abol- 
ished. 

The government is in a measure unsettled. There has been a 
long and severe struggle for independence. The chief cities are 
Lima, and Callao its port, Cuzco, Arequipa, Guamanga, Guanca 
Velica, and Truxillo. 
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Lima is the metropolis. It is situated in the midst of a delight- 
ful yalleV) about six miles from the sea, and from Callao, which is 
an excellent harbour belonging to it. Lima is dietint^uished for 
the magnificence of its public buildings, the rich and splendid or- 
naments of its churches, and the fondness of its citizens for luxu- 
ry in dress, and pomp in their equipages. It met with a dread- 
ful overthrow by an earthquake in 1786. Pop. 60,000. 

Cuzco is south-east from Lima in the interior. It is the ancient 
capital of the Peruvian empire, and was founded by one of the 
Incas or Indian kings, nearly 500 years before it was taken by the 
Spaniards in 1534. Here was found a splendid temple of the sun,, 
and other edifices truly magnificent and astonishing. It is still a 
large town, and retains monuments of its original grandeur. Pop. 
30,000. 

Guaiica Velica, is east of Lima, and has an elevation of 12,000 
feet, or more than two miles above the level of the sea, being the 
the lofliest city in South America, or on the globe. It is also 
noted for quick-silver and other valuable mines. Guamanga is a 
handsome town, and the seat of a university. 

The Conqueror of Peru was Pizarro, a native of Florence, who 
invaded the country in 1531, and laid the foundation of the city 
of Lima, in perfidy and blood. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is Peru bounded 1 What are its extent and population 1 Into what two 
parts is it naturally divided ? By what mountains 1 What is the situation, and 
the length, and breadth of Low Peru 1 What kind of a region is it 1 Is it gener- 
ally destitute of rain 1 Where is High Peru 1 How high above the sea is it 1 What 
of its soil and climate ? Does the atmosphere of Peru wonderfully vary with the de- 
grees of elevation ? What is the surface of the eastern portion of Peru 1 What 
peculiar calamity is Peru subject to 1 What is said of the vegetable productions ? 
what valuable kind of bark is. produced here ? What useful animals 1 What 
mines is Peru celebrated for ? Is much attention paid to the soil and internal im- 
provements t How are the roads and bridges 1 Is Peru dependent on other nations? 
For what? What is said of the government? The names of the chief towns? 
Which is the capital ? Where is Lima situated 1 What is its port ? What is Li- 
ma distinguished for ? Where and what is Cuzco ? When and by whom founded ? 
What rero^kable temple was found in it ? Where is Guanca Velica ? For what 
is it remarkable ? What is the situation of Callao ? Arequipa ? Guamanga ? 
Truzillo ? Which way are they from Lima ? Who was the conqueror of Peru ? 
When did he invade the country, and what city did he begin to build ? 

BOLIVIA. 

Extent, 320,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 1,200,000.-4 per eq. m. 

This country was formerly included within the limits of Peru. 
In 1825 it became an independent republic, and was named afler 
Bolivar, the celebrated South American general. 



InhabitanU of Bolivia. 

The surface generally, ia rough and mountainoua, especially 
on the wttt, aniTtheclimaie cold anil unrmitfu!; yet in«omedJs- 
tricle, there are found fenile plnina and valleys, where thecliraate 
ia pleasant, and highly favorable to the production of grain and 
wine. The south-western comer, between the ocean and the An- 
des, is a desert 300 miles long, represented as entirely destitute of 
the appearances of vegetable and animal life. On the north-weat, 
is lake Titicaca, above 200 miies in circumference, in the rhidEtof 
^ surrounding mountaina. Three considerable rivers rise in Bolivia, 
and run toward the north, and two others toward the south. 

The gold and silver mines of this country, have long been cele- 
brated, as being incomparably rich and productive. In tbe midst 
of a dreary and barren region, these mines are the great sources 
of wealth. They occupy the chief attention and labor of the 
people, and are the means of supplying from other countries, a 
rich variety of necessaries and luxuries. 

Potosl is the centre of these mining operations. It ia situated 
on the declivity of a mountain of silver mines whose treasures are 
inexhauatible. Several millions of dollars annually aresaid lobe 
produced. This city is the centre of trade between the United 
Provinces, and the Pacific, and is distinguished equally for ita 
immenca wealth, and for the dissoluteneaa and deprarity of tbe 
people. Pop. 40,000. 
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The other principal towns are La Paz, Chouquisaca or La Pla- 
ta the capital, Oropeza, and Tarija. 

aUESTIONS. 

What are the boundaries of Bolivia ? What its extent and population 1 Wha^ 
province was it formerly included in 7 When did it become an independent repub' 
lie, and after whom was it named 1 How are the surface and climate on the west t 
What are found in other districts, and what is said of the soil, climate, and produc- 
tions there 1 How would you describe the south-western comer? What lake on 
the north west, and of what circumference 1 What three rivers rise in Bolivia and 
run north 1 Where do they empty 1 What two toward the south 1 And what are 
they branches of 1 What is said of the mines of Bolivia 1 What kind of a region 
are they situated in 1 Of what are they the great sources 1 What do they supply, 
in the way of commerce, from other nations 1 What city Is the centre of the mi- 
ning works ? In what part of Bolivia Is it 1 In what direction Is Potosl (torn Li- 
ma, and from' Rio Janeiro ? Is it more remarkable for gold, or for silver mhnet ? 
How manv dollars annually, do they produce 1 What Is the character of thepeople- 
of Potosl 1 Wb at other principal towns, and which way from Potosi 1 What is 
the capital of Bolivia 1 What division Of South America lies south of it 1 

UNITED PROVINCES OF LA PLATA. 

Extent, 1,000,003 sq. ms.— Pop. 2,000,000.-2 per sq. m. 

This vast country extends across from the Andes to the Atlan- 
tic, being about 1,400 miles long, and containing an area of not 
far from a million of sq. miles. The nortiiem and north-western 
parts are mountainous and barren, and to a great extent, occupied 
by native Indians. Valuable mines are found in the the nortnern 
section. On the east and north-east, are extensive fertile lands, 
variegated with hills and valleys, and embracing most of the 
white inhabitants. 

Between the Paragua and the Parana, in the province of Par- 
agua, is produced abundantly, the famous Paragua tea, or matte^ 
which constitutes an important article of commerce, and is in 
common use over great part of South America. 

There is nothing more striking to the traveller, in the United 
Provinces, than those immense open plains or Pampas, which ex- 
tend south-westerly to the Andes, and toward the south, indefi- 
nitely, into Patagonia. They are nearly 1,500 miles in length, 
by 500 in breadth, presenting the appearance of an unbounded 
ocean of coarse luxuriant grass, where neither tree, shrub, or per- 
rennial plant can scarcely be found ; where there are few or no 
inhabitants, but innumerable herds of wild cattle and horses, range 
for pasturage. These cattle are hunted for their skins, and the 
hunters on horse back are wonderfully dexterous at catching: 
them, by the neck or leg, with a rope. 

In this extensive division of South America, there is a great 
variety of climate. As a general fact, it is warm toward the 
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ix>rth, especially in the low lands, and toward the south, the sea- 
sons are temperate and delightful. The high lands and moun* 
tains are cold in proportion to their height. The productions are 
such as are suited to tropical and temperate climates. Hides, 
horns and tallow, are staple articles of export. 

The chiefcities and towns, are Buenos Ayres, Montevideo, As- 
sumption, Maldonado, Mendoza, Cordova, and Tucuman. 

Buenos Ayres, is situated on the south shore of the La Plata, 
where the breadth of the river is 30 miles, and at the distance of 
near 200 miles from the sea. The city is regularly laid out and 
handsomely built ; the churches and other public edifices, being 
constructed of beautiful white stone, abounding in the neighbour- 
ing plains. It is the grand emporium of trade, for the wide val- 
ley of the La Plata, but the harbour is inconvenient, and the na- 
vigation of the river here is grejitly endangered by rocks and 
shoals, and by the impetuous pamperos or sweeping blasts of wind. 
Pop. 80,000. 

Monte Video, is on the north shore of the La Plata, 120 miles 
from Buenos Ayres, down the river, where it is 80 miles wide. 
Its harbour is comparatively good, and its trade is extensive in 
hides, tallow, &c. Pop. 20,000. 

The people ol the Provinces are very ignorant and vi- 
cious, but the cause of education and improvement is advancing. 
The government is free and independent, but is still, in a measure, 
unsettled and fluctuating. 

aUESTIONS. 

How is the territory of the United Provinces bounded ? How long is it, and of 
wbat extent in square miles ? Between what Parallels of lat. ? Within what zone 
does it chiefly lie ? What mountains border on ii 1 What great river with nu- 
merous branches intersects it ? What are the two grand branches which uniting 
form the Rio Plata ? What brandies has the Parana ? What rivers toward the 
south run Into the Atlantic ? How are the northern and north-western parts of tJie 
country described ? Where do the Indians occupy? Where are valuable mines 1 
What is said of the north and north-east portions 7 What famous herb is found in 
the province of Paragua ? What extraordinary plains are spoken of? What is 
their length 1 Breadth? Their appearance? Are they inhabited? What ani- 
mals graze upon them ? What is the climate toward the north ? What toward the 
south ? What on the highlands ? What is said of the productions, and the arti- 
cles of export ? 

What chief ctties and towns ? Where is Buenos Ayres situated ? How broad is 
the river there ? How far from thence to the sea ? How would you describe the 
city ? The harbor ? The navigation of the river ? Where is Monte Video ? How 
wide is the river there ? What of the harbor and the trade of this city ? Where 
is Maldonado ? Mendoza? Cordova? Tucuman? How many people in the 
United Provinces? What their character? What is the state' of education and 
improvement 1 What of the government 1 What country is west of the United 
Piovinoef ? 
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CHILI. 
Extent 175,000 sq. ms. Pop. 1,000,000. 6 per sq. m. 

Chili is in many respects, a remarkable and interesting country. 
It has been denominated the Switzerland of America. It is alonj^ 
narrow tract, included between the Andes and the Pacific ocean, 
being 1,250 miles in length, by 140 in breadth, with a population 
of about 1,000,000, exclusive of independent tribes of Indians. 
From the extended ran^e of high lands and mountains on the E,, 
nearly a hundred short but rapid rivers flow down into the western 
ocean, several of them being navigable to a considerable distance, 
for the largest ships. These rivers serve to irrigate and fertilize 
the numerous valleys which here and there, over a great portion 
of the country, are situated among lofty ridges, which enclose 
them. Through these ridges are narrow openm^s, passable only 
for mules, through which, there is a communication from one val- 
ley to another. And there are not more than nine or ten similar 
openings or passes, which lead from Chili across the Andes, into 
the eastern and other parts of S. America. 

The climate of Chili generally, is in a remarkable degree, salu- 
brious and delightful. In the northern half of the country, for 
700 miles in length, rain is very rare, but the dews are abundant. 
Thunder is never heard. A serene and imclouded sky is enjoy- 
ed, without interruption, for six months together. The soil in that 
section of the country is comparatively unfruitful in vegetables ; 
but the mineral treasures are rich and abundant. The mines of 
tin, copper and gold, have been peculiarly valuable. In the mid- 
dle or more southern provinces, rain occasionally falls, with little 
or no thunder, and the soil produces grain, wine, oil, and fruits in 
rich profusion. There are lemon and orange /proves, and exten- 
sive forests of apple, pear and peach trees, wfth fruit of extraor- 
dinary size, and of the finest quality. The pastures are very lux- 
uriant, the grass tall, and the cattle numerous and unusually 
large. The earthquakes in Chili, are unterrifying and harmless. 
And though there are 14 volcanoes in constant activity, they are 
so remotely situated, in the heights of the Andes, that their erup- 
tions are not dreaded. 

Chili was formerly a Spanish colony ; but in 1818, the people 
declared their independence. About one third of the country, viz. 
all S. of Conception, except Valdivia, is occupied by the Arauca- 
nians, a brave and independent tribe of Indians, remarkable for 
their native eloquence and good taste, and for their advancement 
in civilization. 

The people of Chili are intelligent and hospitable, and more 
distinguished for industry, than the S. Americans in general. 
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They are deficient in education and learning ; but their agricul- 
ture is conducted with a good degree of skill. Santiago or St. 
Jago, is the capital, and is situated in a beautiful plain, near the 
mining region. Population 50,000. Valparaiso the port of San- 
tiago, is 75 miles distant from it, having a fine harbour and an ex- 
tensive flourishing commerce. Population 10,000. Conception 
and Valdivia are respectable places. The latter has one of the 
finest harbours on this coast. Chilian, Coquimbo and Copiapo 
are also towns worthy of notice. Near the souihern extremity of 
Chili is the island of Chiloe, surrounded by numerous smaller 
isles, all inhabited by ingenious natives, under the government of 
this country. Three hundred and sixty miles west of Valparaiso 
lies the island of Juan Fernandez, distinguished as the once solita- 
ry residence of the Scotchman, Alexander Selkirk, whose singular 
adventures gave rise to the celebrated novel of Robinson Crusoe. 
The government of Chili is republican. The religion is Ro- 
man Catholic. The monks and nuns are represented as amount- 
ing to the number of 10,000, and the religious institutions with 
which they are connected are said to possess nearly a third of the 
landed property of Chili, together with 10,000,000 of dollars in 
money upon interest. 

aUBSTIONS. 

What ore the boundaries of Chili t Between what degrees of latitude sitaated ? 
In which of the Zones ? What its length and breadth 1 Its contents in sq. miles ? 
Its population ? What is the number and description of its rivers ? Where do they 
rise and empty 1 What do these rivers serve to fertilize 1 How do the people pass 
from one valley to another over the monntains ? How many narrow passes are there 
leading out of Chili over the Andes ? What is the climate generally 1 What kind 
of weather in the N. part 1 What is the soil in that part 1 What mines most im- 
portant 1 What of the soil and productions in the more southern Provinces ? What 
of the A-uits, the pastures and the cattle ? Describe the earthquakes in Chili ? The 
volcanoes ? What colony was Chili formerly 1 When was independence declared t 
What Indians occupy the south part 1 For what are they remarkable 1 What is 
the character of the pem>le of Chili ? What is said of their industry 1 Their edu- 
cation and learning ? Their agriculture ? What is the Capital 1 Other principal 
towns ? Where is each situated ? What Island near the S. extremity of Chili 1 
What Island 360 miles W. of Chili, and for what distinguished 1 What is the gov- 
ernment ? The religion 1 How many monks and nuns and how wealthy 1 What 
country forms the southern and narrowest part of the peninsula of S. America 1 

PATAGONIA. 

Of Patagonia little is known. It extends from the United Pro- 
vinces to Cape Horn, and from the S. Pacific to the S. Atlantic 
Ocean ; being situated between the parallels of about 40 and 56 
deg. S. latitude ; in length not far from 1,100 miles. The north- 
ern part of Patagonia includes a portion of the plains or Pampas, 
extending from U. Provinces, and the soil and productions are 
siniilar to those of that oountiy* Toward the S., the climate m 
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cold and iDbkfepitable. The country at large is thinly occupied, 
by varioas tribes of native inhabitants, usually described as pos- 
sessiiig a copper colour, and a tali gigantic statui^, in connection 
with a savage ferocity of manners. They are active and hardy, 
and habitually clothed with the skins of animals. They are skil- 
ful in the use of the ding, and of the bow and arrow. Both men 
and women are expert riders, and are much on horseback ; some- 
times attacking and plundering the caravans on the Pampas, and 
frequently, in pursuit of the rhea, a species of ostrich, wiih vari- 
ous other game. The Puelches are a prevailing tribe on the At- 
lantic side of the peninsula, and the Motuches on the W . toward 
the Pacific. Terra Del Fuego, which nominally signifies the land 
of fire, is a comfortless and dreary region, consisting of stupen- 
dous rocks covered with perpetual snow. 

aUESTIONS. 

How l8 Patagonift bounded 1 Between what paralleli of latitude t What If ita 
length 1 What bays or gulfs on Its coasts 1 What is the surface of the N. part T 
The soil and productions 1 What the climate toward the 8. 1 By whom Is the 
country inhabited 1 What is said of the complexion, stature and character of the in- 
habitants 1 What of some of their manners and customs 1 What large kind of 
bird are they fond of pursuing t What tribe prevails on the eastern side 1 What 
on the W. 1 How would you describe the Island of Terra Del Fuego t What Isl- 
ands E. or N. E. of 1 

REVIEW OF AMERICA. 

See the map of the Globe and the maps of N. and S. America. 

aUESTIONS. 

What are the bomidaries of the American continent 7 Of N. A. 7 Of 
S. A. 7 Which is the greater in extent, N.or S. A. 7 What parallel of latitude 
divides them 7 Which of them embraces the greater proportion of tropical 
region and warm climate 7 What are the most eastern and western points of 
N. Aitierica 7 Of S. America 7 How far<HS. is cape Horn 7 In what direc- 
tion from it is cape St. Ruque 7 Cape Blanco i Cape Farewell 7 Cape 
Sable 7, Which way from Mering's straits, are the straits of Magellan 7 
Davia* strait 7 Hudson's strait 7 V^'hich way from the gulf of Mexico, is 
the gulf of St. Lawience 7 The gulf of California 7 Hudson's bay 7 Baf- 
fin's bay 7 The gulfs of Darien and Panama 7 How would you sail from 
N. York to Panama 7 To Valparaiso 7 To Halifax 7 To Queboc 7 HoW 
would you sail from Acapulco to Havana 7 From Vera Cruz to Provi- 
dence 7 From Rio Janeiro to N. Orleans 7 From Baltimore to Callao 7 
Fhipa Bahia to Demerara 7 From the Bermuda isles to the island of Juan Fer- 
nanda 7 • DoeA the grand American chain of mountains extend from tlM 
straits of Magellan and through the isthmus of Panama, to the Arctic ocean 7 
What is the whole length of this chain 7 Ana. About 11,000 mites. W^at 
do you call the S. American part of this chain 7 What name is given to the 
Mexican port 7 What, to the more northern portion 7 How many feet aie 
contained in a mile 7 Ana. 5,280 feet. If the peak of Chimborazo, be about 
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tl/XX) feel highi how maB|7 inilefl high may it he caUed ? Where U Chim- 
bonio 7 Where and how high are the peaks, Antisana ? Cotopaxi ? Po- 
pocataped 7 Mount EUae 7 Which of these are volcanoes ? What are the 
immense plains of N. America called ? What, those of S. Amoica 7 In 
what country are the ilanoe of the Oronoco ? In what, are the pampas of 
dieLaPlata? < 

Where are the rivers Amazon and Tocantins ? What island and what 
towns near their mouths? Where is the La Plata? The Afagdalena? 
The Puana 7 The Essequebo ? The Uraguay ? The Surinam ? The 
Mackenzie 7 Colorado 7 Rio del Norte 7 Wliich are the most noted falls 
in N. America 7 In S. America ? Are the whites in S. America chiefly 
■ettled near the sea coasts ? What people inhabit the vast central regions 
and the S. part of S. America ? Which and where was the most ancient In- 
dian city in S. America ? Which was found the Indian metropolis in N. 
America 7 What monuments of aboriginal civilization and skill, are found 
in Mexico and Cuzco 7 Is it in N. or in S. America, that the Indians gener- 
ally are more acquainted with agriculture and the arts of civili:^ life ? Ja 
it in N. or S. America, that agriouUure, commerce, manu&cUires and educa- 
tion are special objects of attenticl!!! ? What reasons can be given, why these 
obiects have been so much neglected among the whites in S. America ? 

m what part of America do you find the most free and salutary government 7 
Which are the most Catholic countries in America 7 If you were stationed 
on the top of Chimborazo and could survey the whole American continent, 
hi vfhaX direction would you point to mount Ellas ? To the white moun- 
tains 7 To the mouth of the Amazon or Maranon 7 To the Brazilian An- 
des 7 To the mouth of the La Plata 7 To cape Horn 7 To cape Blanco 7 
To the isthmus of Panama 7 To the island first discovered by Columbus 7 
Where and of what name is that island, and what group does it belong to 7 
How long since Columbus first set foot upon it 7 On what large island did 
he and his compaoions commence the settlement of the New World 7 How 
many square miles in all America ? Ans. About 15,000,000. How many 
people 7 Ans. Between 35 and 40,000,000. How many whites ? Ans. 
About 14,000,000. How many Indiana ? Aps. 8,000,000. How many ne- 
groes 7 Ans. 6,500,000. How many of mixed races 7 Ans. 6,500,000. How 
many in America are supposed to use the English language 7 Ans. Not far 
from 12,000,000. How many the Spanish language 7 Ans. 10,000,000. 
How many the Indian language 7 Ans. Above 7,000,000. How many the 
Ihitch and French languages ? Ans. Dutch between 3 and 4,000,000, French 
above 1,000,000. How large a pppulation is it computed the whole of Amer- 
ica is naturally capable of supporting 7 Ans. More than 500,000,000. How 
many thousai^ds are there in 1,000,000 7 
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EUROPE. 

Length 3,000 miles. Breadth 2,500. Extent 3,900,000 square 
miles. Pop. 315,000,000. 65 per sq. mile. 

aVESTIONS. 

Which is the smallest ffnmd Division of the Globe ? WhuX are the boon* 
daries of Europe ? Its tength from E. to W. ? Ite breadth from N. to S. 7 
Its number of square miles and population 7 What cape at the northern ex- 
tremity of Europe 7 Ans. N. cape. What cape farthest S. 7 Ans. Cape 
Matapan. What cape farthest W. 7 Ans. Cape St. Vinrent in PoTtugal. 
What mountains on the E. divide it from Asia 7 Is Europe in N. or S. uiti- 
tude 7 In what zones is it 7 Between what degrees of latitude and longitude 
is it situated 7 Ans. It extends from 36<) to 11^ N. latitude, and from 9 1-S^ 
W. to 60^ E. longitude. What part of the U. States corresponds in latitude 
to the S. point of flurope 7 Ans. Albemarle sound or the N. parts of N. Car- 
olina, Tennessee and Arkansas. V\ bat parts of Europe correspond \n )|tl* 
tude to Canada or the N. part of the U.. States 7 What sea separates Europe 
from Africa 7 What strait connects this sea wiA the Atlantic 7 What sea 
on the N. E. connected with the Arctic Ocean 7 What two large seas on 
the S. E. of Europe 7 What two small seas are connected with the Black 
sea 7 Which of them is between the Black sea and the Grecian Archipelago T 
What large gulf £. of Italy 7 Where is the gulf of Taranto7 Of Genoa f 
Of Lyons? What two capes S. E. of Spain 7 What cape on the S. W. and 
what on the N. W. of ^pain 7 What laige bay N. of Spain and W. of 
France 7 What channel and strait between France and England 7 What 
channel and sea between England and Ireland 7 What sea next E. of Eng- 
land ad Scotland 7 What sea and large gulf N. of Prussia and E. of Swe 
den 7 What two smaller gulfs connected with the Baltic, on the E. 7 What 
are three or four of the principal lakes in the N. of Europe 7 What two large 
British islands between the N. >Sea and the Atlantic 7 What are the princi- 
pal islands in the > editerranean 7 What penimrala between the Mediterrane- 
an and the gulf of Venice ? What one between the Mediterranean and the 
Archipelago 7 W hat one between the Mediterranean and the Atlantic T 
What one between theN. sea and the Baltic 7 What peninsula between the 
Atlantic and the gulf of Bothnia 7 What one between the Black sea and 
sea of Azof 7 

What are the boundaries and capital of Norway ? Sweden 7 Kustia t 
Lapland 7 England 7 Scotland 7 Wales ^ Ireland 7 France 7 Spain 7 
Portugal 7 Netherlands 7 Denmark 7 Germany 7 Prunia 7 Poland T 
Switzerland 7 Italy 7 Turkey? Greece 7 W hat ia the situation of the 
lenian Isles 7 Ans. They are situated along the S. W. coast of Greece. 
Which are the five Divisions of Southern Europe, l^ingchieflv S. of the lati- 
tude of 45° 7 Which of the European countries he principally between the 
parallels of 450 and 50© 7 Which, between 66 and 65© 7 WhichN.ofW«>t 
Is the greater part of Europe situated farther N. than the N. line of the U. 
Statee 7 V\ hich is farther to the north, England or the ffQlf of St. Lawrenoe ? 
Which of the U. 8. ii in the latitude of France, Switziuaod and Germany I 
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GENERAL DES^CRIPTIOW. 

PART FIRST. 
FACE OP THE COUNTRY— MOUNTAINS— RIVERS. 

The general ran^e of the high lands in Europe is from N. E. 
to S. W.or from the Ural mountains to Spain and the Atlantic 
Ocean. Switzerland is the most elevated region. From this 
general mountainous tract^ the rivers descend down the N. West- 
em declivity, into the Atlantic, the N. sea and the Baltic ; and 
down the S. Eastern declivity, into the Mediterranean and Black 
seas. The principal portions of low and level land in Europe are 
situated near the soutnem and eastern shores of the Baltic and of 
the N. sea, including the N. parts of France and Germany, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, the N. sections of Prussia and Poland, 
and the S. W. of Russia. A great part of Holland is so depress- 
ed below the level of the sea, as to be naturally exposed to inunda- 
tions, and is secured only by embankments. Russia in the main 
is a level region, abounding in steppes or extensive open plains. 

The names of the six principal European mountains are, the 
Alps, Appenines, Pyrenees, Carpathian, Haemus or Balkan, Do- 
frafield or Scandinavian. The Alps are on the W. and N. W. 
of Italy, dividing it from France, Switzerland and Germany. 
They extend in a semicircular form, from the gulf of Genoa to the 
^If of Venice, about 600 miles. They are generally from 4,000 
to 12,000 feet, or from one to two miles in height. They present 
to view many loily peaks, with narrow valleys intervenmg, and 
chasms of awful depth. Their summits are often covered with 
snow and involved in clouds. From sources thus elevated, many 
sweeping torrents descend, and numerous lakes and rivers are 
formed. Mount Blanc m Savoy, is the most celebrated peak of 
the Alps, being nearly 16,000 ieet high, and discernible at the 
distance of 140 miles. 

The Appenines extend through the middle of Italy, from N. W. 
to S. E. They may be considered as a branch of the Alps, but 
are not so lofty. They are frequently covered with trees, at their 
greatest elevations ; and it is evident from the volcanic rocks and 
lava, and desolate appearances which here and there are found on 
them, that they have formerly been active volcanoes. The Pyre- 
nees are situated between France and Spain, extending from the 
Mediterranean to the bay of Biscay, 250 miles. The highest or 
western part of this chain, rises to the height of two miles, or 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea, and like the Alps, contains 
glaciers, and is subject to destructive avalanches. 
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The Carpathiqa mountains are N. and B. of Hvagarr, extend- 
ing 500 miles from the bordprB of GrermaDV to the Black sea. 
Their summits are but a mile and a half in height and covered 
with perpetual snow. Mount Haemas or the Balkan mountains, 
are in European Turkey, and extend from W. to K. in the form 
of a crescent or semicircle, terminating at the Black sea. 

The Dofrafield mountains separate Sweden from Norway, 
ranging from S. to N. above 1,000 miles toward the northern 
ocean. The more southern part of this chain is the highest, but 
is not equal in height to several other mountains of Europe. The 
Dofrafield mountains furnish immense quantities of pine tim* 
ber and abound in valuable minerals, as copper, iron and marble. 
There are three famous volcanoes in Europe, viz. Vesuvius in 
Italy, Etna in Sicily, and Hecla in Iceland. 

The European rivers are not remarkable ibr length or magni- 
tude. In this respect, they are inferiqr to the rivers ol America 
and Asia. The Volga and th^ Danube are the longest, the fbr<^ 
mer being about 2,00^ miles in length, and the latter 1,500 miles. 
The Dmeper is about 1,000, the Don 900, the Rhine 700, the 
Dniester 600, the two Dwinas, the Elbe, the Rhone and the Loire 
about 500 miles inlength. 

QUESTIONS. 

What is the general range of the high lands in Europe 1 Which is tha noft «!•- 
vated country 1 Where do the rivers empty Which flow down the N. W. dediviQr 1 
Where do they empty w hich descend the S. E. declivity 1 Where are the principal 
portions of low and level land in Europe 1 What is said of Holland ? Of Russia f 
What are the names of the principal mountains 1 Where are the Alps 1 Betweao 
what two gulfs do they extend 1 What is their length 1 Their general height 1 
Which is Uie most celebrated peak of the Alps and where and how high is It 1 
Where are the Appenines and bow described 1 Where are the i*yrenees and hotr 
long 1 Which part of them is the highest and how high ? Where are the Carpa- 
thian mountains and how long and high 1 Where are the Haemus or Balkan moun- 
tains 1 What mountains separate Europe from Asia 1 What and where are tte 
three celebrated volcanoes 1 What is said in general of the European riven 1 
Which are the two longest and how long 1 What course do they run and where 
empty ? Where do the Dnieper, D(ln and Rhine empty and of what length is eac3i 1 
Where and how long is the Dniester ? Where are the Dwina and Duna, the Elbf , 
Rhone and Loire, and of what length 1 What are the principal rivers flowing fh>ngi 
Europe into the Caspian Sea t Into the Black Sea and the cea of Azof f Into tha 
gulf of Venice 1 Into the Mediterranean, fh>m Italy, France and Spain 1 Into the 
Atlantic from Spain ? Into the bay of Biscay from France 1 Into the N. Sea ftom 
Germany and the Netherlands 1 Into the Baltic, from Prussia and Poland ? hilo 
the gulfs of Finland and Riga 1 Into the gulf of Bothnia 1 Into the White 
and the Arctic ocean 1 

12* 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTiON. 

FART SECOND. 

CLIMATE, SOIL, CULTIVATION, PROEKJCTIONS. 

The climate of Europe ia various, but generally of a moderate 
and happy temperature, and highly favorable to health and ve- 
getation. The winters and sijmmers are more temperate than in 
the corresponding latitudes of N. America. Especially is this true 
of the western portions of Europe, which are rendered milder by 
the breezes and vapors proceeding from the waters of the Atlantic. 
The eastern parts of Europe are colder than the western, on ac- 
count of their exposure to the chilling winds which blow from the 
snowy and icy mountains of central Asia. The southern parts 
are warmer, and the climate more oppressive, than it naturally 
would be, on account of the hot pestilential winds from Africa. 
England, Ireland, and a part of Netherlands, are remarkable for a 
moist atmosphere, and are subject to frequent changes of weather, 
but not to the extremes of heat or cold". France, Southern Germa- 
ny, Italv, Turkey and Greece, are distinguished as enjoying the 
most salubrious and delightful climate. 

The soil of Europe, is not in the main so distinguished for natu- 
ral luxuriancy as for the skill and industry with which it is culti- 
vated. The art of agriculture, in many parts is brought to a very 
high degree of perfection, and large tracts of ground, by nature 
rough and unpromising, are improved to advantage. In other 
districts, naturally rich and fertile, the inhabitants are so oppressed 
or indolent, and negligent of the soil, that much land is suffered to 
li^ unimproved and unproductive. In the south of Europe, as in 
Spain, Portugal and southern Italy, the soil k luxuriant, and con- 
genial to the growth of wheat, the vine, the fig and the olive, 
which are cultivated to a great extent, but much of the ground is 
lefl a mere waste, through the people's indolence. 

la ^e middle regions. Great Britain and the Netherlands, have 
long been celebrated for agricultural skill and industry, in particu- 
lar for the raising of wheat and the pasturage of cattle. France 
and the N. of Italy are fertile, agricultural countries, abounding in 
wheat, wine and olive oil. Switzerland, notwithstanding the 
ruggednessof its surface, is well cultivated and very rich in pas- 
turage. Germany, Austria, Prussia and Poland, are in general, 
much less distinguished for skill in agriculture ; but the soiTis good 
and produces vast quantities of wheat and rye. In the N. of Eu- 
rope, as in Norway, Sweden and northern Russia, the climate is 
so cold that very little grain can be raised, except rye, barley 
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and oats. Potatoes, hemp and flax ar^ •xtensively ctiltifated, and 
the pasturage, throughout large tracts, is excellent. Grazing is 
there the principal occupation, especiall]^ among the Russian Tar- 
tars, whose flocks and herds are next to innumerable. 

QUESTIONS. 

What tfe laid of the climate of Europe 1 bit more temperate than that of N. 
America 1 Why is the W. part of Europe warmer than the E. 1 What winda 
tend to make the E. of Europe cold 1 What winds tend to increase the heat of tlie 
8. of Europe 1 What parts of Europe are remarkable for a moist and variable at- 
mosphere ? What countries are most distinguished for salubrity of climate ? What 
is said of the soil of Europe 1 Of the art of ^ agriculture 1 Why are some fertile 
districts suflfered to lie unimproved 1 What description is given of the soil and 

Sroductions in the B. of Europe, as in Spain, Portugal 4be. f What Is said of O. 
iritain and the Netberiands in this respect 1 Of France and the N. of Italy ? Of 
Switzerland 1 Of Germany, Austria, Prussia and Poland 1 What kind of crops 
may be raisedtn tbemore northern partsof Europe 1 What Is then tha piiaeipal 
occupation 1 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART THIRD. 

COMMERCE, ARTS, MANUFACTURES, LANGUAGE 

AND LEARNING. 

Peculiar facilities are afforded in Europe, for inland navif^tion 
and for foreign commerce. The navigable rivers are numerous 
and flow in various directions, from the interior to the surrounding 
seas. There are also many canals connecting one sea and river 
with another. By these means, an easy and direct communica- 
tion is opened to the ocean, from almost every part of Europe. 
Some ofthe principal canals are the fbllowin<r, viz. The canal of 
Languedoc in France, connecting the river Garonne with the Med- 
iterranean, 140 miles in length; the Central canal of France, 71 
miles long, uniting the Saone and Loire ; and the Orleans canal 
connecting the Loire and Seine. In England, are the Leeds and 
Liverpool canal, 140 miles long ; the Grand Trunk 140 miles in 
length, and the Grand Junction canal 100 miles long. In Scot- 
land is the Caledonian canal, between the Atlantic and Murray 
Frith, and in Ireland the Grand Irish canal, between the Shannon 
and tne Ljffee. 

The European sea coast is very extensive and remarkably in- 
dented with gulfs and bays, thus furnishing numerous and excel- 
lent harbours. These commercial advantages are extensively im- 
proved. The nations of Europe in general are more or less enga- 
ged, in active commerce and some ofthem, particularly England, 



France and Holland, have signalized themeelves for cominerotal 
BkiD, enterprise and intrepidity. Of England, it may be eaid, that 
her ships are almost in every sea, and on every shore, and that she 
has long manifested a determination, to have intercourse as far as 
possible, with the whole human family ; to visit every habitable 
and accessible corner of the world, wherever there are rational be 
inffs to barter with, or any desirable commodity to be procured. 
The arts both useful and ornamental, are brought to greater 

g Affection in Europe, than in any other grand division of the globe* 
y the ingenuity and industry of the people manufactures in 
almost endless variety are here produced, and hence distributed, 
by means of commerce, among other nations. England, France, 
^fetherJand8, Saxony, and Prussia, excel in w^oollen manufactures. 
Great Britain, France and Austria, in manutiictures of cotton. 
Ireland, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, and Silesia, in linens. 
Spain, Ita^ and the South of France, and of Austria, in silks. 
England, Wales, and Germany, are highly distinguished for tiieir 
metalic manufsu^tures ; and Grermany and Holland, are unrivalled 
in the making of toys. Clocks and watches of superior quality, 
are made in England, and th^ ate manufactured in vast numbers, 
in Switzerland, France and Germany. Italy has excelled in the 
fine arts, as music, sculpture, and painting. 

Europe also is the seat and centre of literature and the sciences, 
These are cultivated especially, and with th^ highest success, 
among the more elevated ranks of 'society ; but common learning 
is more neglected, aud not so generally diffused among the mass 
of community as in the United States. Multitudes of the poorio 
Europe are unable to read or write. Elementary ^village schools, 
are comparatively rare. Knowledge is more confined to High 
schools, colleges and Universities. The European Universities, 
are in general, far more extensive establishments than the col- 
leges in America, and conducted upon other principles, and with 
very different customs. They are endowed with immense funds, 
and furnished with large libraries and all necessary philosophical 
apparatus, and with botanical gardens, exhibiting as far as may 
be, specimens of the various species of shrubs, plants and flowers. 
Each university embraces a number of colleges, a great variety 
of collegiate buildings, and a supply of professors in every bremch 
of science. Thither learned men resort, or reside there, as seats 
of general literature, and to enjoy the scientific advantages which 
they afford. The students are ususJly uncontrolled and volunta- 
ry, in the choice and in the pursuit of their studies. Little or no 
discipline is established for the regulation of their moral conduct. 
They may or may not, suffer themselve.3 to be stimufated by the 
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high literary prizes and henourB which are held oat to their am- 
bition. 

The nations most distinguished for their proficiency in the sci- 
ences, are those of Grermany, Great Britain and Franco ; while 
Switzerland, Scotland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, are 
among the most remarkable for the encouragement of common 
fichools, and the £;eneml diffusion of knowledge. In Protestant 
countries, and in those favoured with a mild and liberal form of 
^vernment, the mass of the people are more enlightened and bet- 
ter informed, than in those where the Catholic is the prevailing re- 
ligion, or where the government is despotic and oppressive. 

The most celebrated European universities are those of Oxford 
and Cambridge, in England, that of Edinburgh in Scotland, those 
of Gottingen, Leipsic, Berlin and Halle, in Uermany, and those 
of Utrecht and Ley den, in the Netherlands. The University of 
Oxford is famous for its antiquity. It embraces 20 colleges 1,400 
students, and a library of 500,000 volumes. Its buildings are 
beautiful and magnificent ; rivalling in splendour the most ele- 
gant royal edifices. The University of Edinburgh is celebrated 
ior its high standing in medical science, in which respect it is sup- 
^ised to excel all other universities in the world. 

The languages spoken in Europe are derived chiefly Irom four 
principal stocks, or original tongues, viz. : The Gothic, or Teuto- 
nic, the Celtic, the Latin or ancient Roman, and the Sclavonic. 

aUESTIONS. 

la the sitnatloii of Europe flurorable to Qaviimtloii and commerce 1 Are there 
many navigable riven and important canals 1 Which are aome of the principal ca- 
nals in Europe i Does the Esropean aea coast afford mnnv good harbours 1 Are the 
nations of Europe generally, engaged in commerce 1 Which are most distinguished 
in this respect 1 What is said of we arts in Europe 1 Which nations excel m wool- 
len manufacturesi Which in thoee of cotton 1 Which in linens 1 Which in silksl 
Which in metallc manufactures ? Which in making toys 1 Which in clocks and 
watches 1 Which in the Fine arts, as music andi^ntlngl Howls Europe de- 
scribed in respect to literature and the sciences 1 Is common learning among the 
poor, as much encouraged in Europe as in most parts of the United States 1 What 
is said of the European universities 1 With what are they endowed and fumisfaedt 
What does each university embrace 1 Are the students in a great measure uncon- 
trolled in their studies and in their moral conduct 1 Which European natfons aro 
most distinguished for their proficiency in the sciences ? Which for their attention 
to common education 1 Are the people in Protestant countries or under a ^ee gov- 
ernment, generally ihe most favored with light and knowledge ? Which are some 
of the most celebrated European universities 1 What description is given of the 
university of Oxford 1 What of the university of Edinbuigh 1 To what fbnx origi- 
nals may the European languages in general be reduced 1 
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GENERAL DESPRIPTION. 

PART FOURTH. 

DISTINCTIONS OF RANK— MORALS— FORMS OF RELIGION 
AND GOVERNMENT— EUROPEAN CHARACTER— IN. 
FLUENCE AND POWER— CITIES. 

As learning is very unequally distributed in Europe, so is pri- 
vate property or wealth. Great distinctions of rank exist in so- 
ciety, and various orders of nobility are established. It is true in 
the United States, especially in New England, that almost every 
maA is possessed of some land, or some property which he can call 
his own, and a portion of personal independence ; but in most parts 
of Europe, the rich and the noble are exalted in their immense 
estates and revenues, while the common peonle are depressed as 
mere tenants or menial servants. The wealthy and the gre^t, 
live in palaces, and ride in coaches with dazzling equipapre and 
splendid retinue, while the poor peasantry or day-laborers lodge 
in thatched cottages or mud huts, and with difficulty procure a 
scanty subsistence by the sweat of the brow. Mor are these vart 
distinctions of riches and honour, confined to mere worldly offices 
or interests ; they are found also among^ men who by profession, 
are worshippers of the same God, followers of the same Saviour, 
and votaries of the same humble and spiritual religion. 

Though Europe is more distinguished for christian knowledge 
and morality, than any other great division of the world, except 
the United States, there is still a lamentable prevalence of moral 
darkness and impurity in the mass of her population. War and 
political commotion have shed there a wide, demoralizing influ- 
ence. The means of religious instruction are less perfectly en- 
joyed, so that infidelity, superstition, vice and crime, are more 
common than in the enlightened portions of America. 

The prevailing forms of religion in Europe are the Greek, the 
Roman Catholic, the Protestant, and the Mahometan, all of which 
except the last, are denominations of Christianity. The Greek 
church is found principedly in Russia and Greece. The Cathor 
lies are most numerous in the middle and south of Europe, as in 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, Austria, Poland, and 
Ireland. The principal Protestant sects in Europe, are Lutherans, 
Calvinists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, 
Quakers, Moravians, or United Brethren. The Lutherans pre- 
vail in Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Denmark, Prussia and Hun- 
gary. The Calvinists, in Scotland, Switzerland and Holland. 
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Tho^Presbyterians, in Scotland and Holland. The Episcopajians, 
Methodists, Baptists, and Friends, in England. Mahometanism 
is established in Turkey and South Russia. 

The whole of Europe is computed to contain about 115 mil- 
lions of Roman Catholics, 50 millions of Protestants, 42 millions 
of the Greek church, 3 millions of Mahometans, besides nearly 2 
millions of Jews. The Jews are scattered among the various na- 
tions, but are chiefly settled in Germany, Poland, Turkey and 
Holland, in a persecuted state. 

The prevailing form of government in Europe, is monarchical, 
and it is either an absolute monarchy, where an emperor, king or 
prince holds the supreme control, as in Turkey, Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, Denmark, Naples, Spain and Portugal, or a limited or 
constitutiouiil monarchy, where the ruler's power is restrained by 
an established Constitution or legislative Assembly, as in Great 
Britain, France, Holland, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway. 

The native character of the Europeans,, except of the most 
northern, dwarfish tribes, has long been distinguished for intelli- 
gence, enter prize and energy. From the very nature of their cli- 
mate and soil, they are constitutionally active and hardy ; and by 
tl^sir extensive acquaintance with the various branches of learn- 
ing and industry, they have been led to acquire superior wealth, 
influence and power, compared with most other families of man- 
kind. They have aspired to and accomplished great eiiterprizes 
at home and abroad. As the head or the heart is to the animal 
frame, so, in several respects, is Europe to the rest of the world. 
Her influence more or less extends throughout the terrestrial sys- 
tem. By Europe and her sons, a new world has been discovered, 
and to a vast extent peopled and cultivated, and planted with grow- 
ing empires. Many large and distinct portions of the globe have 
been subjected to her power and sway. Intelligent nations, and 
especially those of America, watch with peculiar interest, the 
affairs of Europe^ Every vibration of her pulse is, as it were, 
felt across the Atlantic ; and the various news which is wafted on 
each successive breeze, concerning the movements of her councils 
or armies, is received with avidity, and either rejoices or saddens 
the hearts of her descendants in these ends of the earth. 

The European states which rank highest in the scale of natioa- 
al influence and importance, are Great Britain, France, Russia, 
Austria and Prussia. 

In taking a general view of the European cities, we remark, 
that they are far more numerous and populous, than the cities of 
America, and though less regular in their plans, they are more 
compactly and magnificently built. They aDouna more in splen- 
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did public edifice«,<rachaatowerSi palaces, hoffi)ital8fUniversili«3and 
churches, which are stupendous works of architecture, and striking 
monuments of national taste,, wealth tod pride. The houses are 
generally construdted of stone or brick, and are frequently 7 or 8 
stories in heifirht. The stfects, especially in the cities of the con- 
tinent, are often very contracted and dirty, unprovided with side 
walks, and crowded with horses and carriages and foot passei^ 
gers. 

The Catholic cities are noted for the multitude and magnifi- 
cence of their churches, built and ornamented in the most costly 
style, and also for a singular parade of cruci&Les^ statues and pic^ 
tunss of saints, which are not only displayed in the houses of wor- 
ship, but are oflen seen set up set the comers of the streets, where 
each passenger has an opportunity to stop and repeat his devotions. 
J^tmy interesting and pleasant rural spenes are found in the cities 
of Europe, There are parks and gardens and summer bowen^ 
with delightful walks, adorned with rows of trees ; and in many 
instances there are public aqueducts and fountains, which are per 
culiaity grateful in the more southern climates, as they tend to 
assuage tne heat of summer, and refresh the citizen and Ihe trav- 
eller, 

aUESTTONS. 

An tlMre great ineqQalitiM of wealth and rank in European aocie^ 1 Hofw cto 
the wealtty and the great live 1 What is the Vitaation of the poor peasantry 1 Are 
Inidellty and vtoe more prevalent there than in the United states t What are the 
prevailing IbitM of religion in Europe 1 In which jBoantriee^ is vthe Greelc chureb 
prlnGipally fettled 1 In which the Catholics 1 In wnich the Lutherans 1 In which 
tlw Calyinlsts 1 In which the Presbyterians 1 In which the Episcopalians, Meiho- 
disla, lcc.1 InWliich the Mahometans 1 Where are the Jews chiefly foondT 
What nuaber of Catholics in Europe 1 What of Protestants 1 Of the Greek 
church 1 Of the Mahometans 1 Of the Jews 1 What is the prevailing form of 
government In Europe 1 What is an absolute monarchy, and what are Uie princi- 
pal Ettfopean countries, where it is estajblished 1 What a limited monarchy, and 
wiiere eatatdished ? What is said of the native character of the Europeans 1 Are 
th^ydlsttnguisbedfor wealth, influence and power 1 Rave they undertaken and 
aiifAnAlished great things 1 By whom has a new world been discovered and cxten- 
sMy Inhahlted 1 Which are's^me of the most powerful European states 1 What 
if said of the ISuropeail cities 1 In what do they abound 1 What is said of the 
bouses 1 Of the streets 1 For what are the Catholic cities noted 1 What pleasant 
rural scenes are described 1 Which is the largest city in Europe containing a popu- 
lation of 1,475,000 1 Ans. London. Where is it situated, and about in ^hatlatl 
Id what counUies and nearly in what lat. are the ten nett largest in their order, viz. 
Paris 1 Constantinople 1 Petersburg? Naples 1 Vienna 1 Lisbon? Dublin? 
Berlin? Amsterdam? Moscow? In what country and lat. is Moscow ? Archan- 
gel? Madrid? Rome? Astrachan ? Liverpool? Venice? Hamburg? Ca- 
diz ? Warsaw ? Konningsburg ? Edinburg ? Athens ? What is nearly the 
course of London to Petersburg ? To Constantinople ? To Paris ? To Madrid ? 
What the course from Paris to Moscow ? From Astracan to Nantes ? From Boi- 
dea^ix to Albo ? From Bergen to Marseilles ? Frum London to Amsterdam and; 
Haoover? 



Oa'avbat witten uo tba fbUowliig sem pom 1 Cidixl Oporto 1 Bnst 1 
Hunel Toulaal Himllletl AmsUrdui 1 Nlpln 1 Oa wtit rlnr li eufa 
of the rollowlng elUoBl London 1 Pacli 1 Bouen 1 Hunknri ud Dmdcn 1 
Lfoni t Wumw 1 Boidniu and TonloaH I Vleiuu t 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

The British Empire ie equal or superior to any on the globe, 
especially in wealth and commerce, political ijifluence and power. 
It comprehenda what are called the United Kingdoms of Qrsat 
Britain and Ireland, viz. : England, Scotland, Wales, and Irs- 
land, with the email adjacent Isles. It also includes sreat foreign 
poesesBiona in Asia, America, Africa, and Australia, and em- 
Draces, in a senee, nearly 150 millions of the human family. 



Viea of Laiidan. " 

ENGLAND. 

PART FIRST. 

Extent, 50,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 13,000,000—362 per aq. m. 

England is one of the finest and most beautiliil countries in the 

, world. Its natural features are interesting, and it exhibits a very 

happy and striking combination of the works of nature, with the 

effects of extraordinary human diligence and ekill. Iti length ia 

13' 
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about 400 miles, and its breadth, in some instances, 300. It is di- 
vided into 40 counties. 

The climate is very moist and variable, but peculiarly moderate 
and mild, considering the high latitude of the country. Neither the 
winter nor the summer, is here found in extremes, both heat and cold 
being greatly tempered by the influence of the surrounding seas. 
The face of the country is uneven, or undulating, neither eleva- 
ted into lofty mountains nor depressed by deep valleys; but beau- 
tifully diversified with hills, vales and plains, presenting on all 
sides a rich variety of interesting landscajyes. 

The soil for the most part, is good and fruitful, being economi- 
cally improved, and highly cultivated. By the hand ol labor, the 
rugg:cdness of nature has been smoothed, and her deficiencies 
supplied, and many a barren heath, or useless marsh, made to 
smile with verdure, or to wave with golden harvests. The chief 
pioiductions are wheat, barley, oats, rve, beans and peas. The 
pasturage is verdant and plentiful, and the fiocks and herds very 
numerous. 

The climate is peculiarly adapted to grazing j and often through 
a great proportion of winter, the fields are arrayed in green, and 
the smaller cattle range and need but little foddering. Unwea- 
ried painshave been taken to imjjrove their flocks and to increase the 
number of catttle and horses of the finest and most valuable quali- 
ties. 

In no country, perhaps, in the world, is the art of agriculture 
better understood, or more profitably and happily applied, than in 
England. She also excels in almost every mechanical art and 
European manufacture, and to a vast extent, she herself supplies 
the materials for her manufactures. Millions of fleeces of wool 
are here annually produced and made into cloth. Immense 
quantities of cotton and other materials are imported from other 
countries and here manufactured. 

The commerce of England consists especially, in conveying her 
manufactures to foreign nations and exchanging them for raw ma- 
terials of various kinds, which are brought home and manufactured 
by the industry of the people, into valuable articles, and then sent 
abroad to be sold or exchanged. In this way industry and enter- 
prise constitute the life and soul of England's policy, and thelead- 
mg causes of all her unexampled wealth and greatness. 

The principal minerals are tin, copper, coal, iron and lead, which 
are produced in astonishing abundance, and are very extensively 
exported to other parts of the world. 

The country is well watered and highly beautified by rivers 
and canals. The rivers are not long or large, but they afibrd 
great convenience» for inland navigation ; are well supplied with 
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fiqe fish, and by their varioos coureea and meanderinae, ihey give 
livelineES to the general landscape. The principal nvers are the 
Thames, the Severn, the Medway, the Trent or Huraber, and the 
Ouse. The moat important canals, are the Leeds and Liverpool 
«anal, the grand Tranlt, the Oxford canal, and the Rrand Junction. 
T he last connects London and the river TbanieSj with the system 
of internal canal navigation toward the centre of ibe kiagdom. 



eqxwi to Manchester, is the firet and moet celebrated in England. 
It is 32 miles long, and cost 35,000 pounds sterling per mile. The 
transportation of passengers and merchandize ii said to be wholly 
done Eiy the rail road cars, which are propelled by steam at the rate 
of 25 miles an hour. Thegeneral system of roads and bridges ia 
England is good and worthy of imitation. 

QUESTIONS. 

. - -j« It comptehcDdt 
n of Grttt Britain ud Iielasd t 

,., Irittrti emplrel WbuklndofB 

IT Ip gwenl, la Kntf md 1 Batween wtast detiMi tif lalliude It It iliuBieil t 
rrnvpnuot North AmnlGa nwJr coxnipoiida with it Id 1m. T How Ib It bound' 
edi WhBtarellielcnpli. bnadih, «il«nl and popuIitlonDr Eivlindl VVblcli 
of [beUnlMd Bum unnpBtc* wilta It In rizel Into bow dimt cauntln divided 1 
WhitlBiwldof IbBrlltimtel Tta winter and summer t What nf Ulfl ftCB of lh« 
counliyl OflheJuin How Is It Improved ard cultLtiledl Whtl of the chlpf 
pTodudtlDDB ? Of the pBBturage, flochB^ &.C- ? la whet in the climate pecaikrlf 
adapted ? BuperuLlar pains been taken to Improve the breeds of cattle and hon- 
e>1 WbatlBsaldnf theartaf sjiicnlture In^niltnd) What of hariklU In iha 
mechanical aiU 1 What of wooM How maeb cotton does ilw Impon 1 WbU 
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vnu 1> dOBt wltb tha i^ 

jduAry »nd anlflrpriu eoHtttate In Er4- 

_ _ « prlDclnl miiHnli 1 How li Eogjsnd w»Iered *ni beuifl- 

WbUMMnldtMilnaoBliflTHiaf iheil«nln£D(]«id1 Wbotckitbn 

Wlwt m Ov will lUffSei wllh 1 Wbml ue Uie namu of ilie prtod- 

- Whin dOM «*cb emplr 1 Wbiil esnsli 1 Are mil roBdjpopulw In 

WlMt onq limancaMMltsIl WbU li hU »boot U t Wtulortte 



View of St. Paufi Ckmreh, London. 
ENGLAND. 
PART SECOND. 

Borne of the principal citiee in Entflani), are London, Manchea- 
ter, LiTCipool, Birminghani, Leede, Bristol, Norwich, York, 
PortBmouth, and Plymouth. 

The situation of Loodon, in ite widest extent, incluiling Weet- 
mineter and the boroup^h of Southwark ia on both aides of the 
Thames, 60 railea from the sea. It extends 7 miles in length along 
the banks of that noble river, and its circumference is computed at 
30 miles. Rising regularly from the water on the north, in the 
form of an amphitheatre : it opens to view a vast assemblage of 
maenificeDt edifices, and presents a prospect inespressibly grand 
aniTbeautifij]. 

Near the centre of the city, stands that sublime structure, the 
Cathedral Church of St PauL It nas 37 years in building, un- 
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der the stiperintendaice of one man, Sir Christopher Wren, who 
laid the first stone. It occupies 6 acres of ground, and there is no 
church in Europe or in the world, to be compared with it, for mag- 
nificence, except the Cathedral of St Peter's at Rome. West- 
minster Abbey is celebrated as the burial place of the deceased 
British kings and nobility, and as containing numerous monuments 
eacred to the memory of the illustrious dead. The tower of Lon- 
don has been noted for ages as a royal prison, or a place of confine- 
ment for criminals of state; from this tower several distinguished 
individuals have been led lorth to execution, to lose their heads up- 
on the block, as solemn examples of the instability of earthly thrones, 
and of the frailty and frequent misery of human greatness. 

The bridges in London are objects peculiarly imposing and 
wonderful. The Waterloo bridge erected in commemoration of 
the battle of Waterloo, and the downfall of Napoleon, cost one 
million pounds sterling. From London as the centre, there is a 
brisk circulation of trSe by sea or land, over the British Empire. 
The commercial parts of the city especially, are alive with Dusi- 
neas and traffic. Daily or hourly, there are ships arriving, laden 
with the luxuries of distant nations, and others are clearing out to 
carry the- surplus produce of the country, and numberless samples 
of British ingenuity and manufacture, to foreign chmes. The 
suburbs of London, for several miles around, are adorned with 
numerous villas and country seats of noblemen and gentlemen of 
fortune, displaying a grand variety of interesting rural scenery, 
and embracing almost every object of a worldly nature, which can 
gratify the finest taste, or please the most luxuriant imagination. 

Liverpool is on the Mersey about 200 miles north-west of Lon- 
don, and in a commercial point of view is the second city in the 
kingdom. But Manchester is the second in population and the first 
in manufactures; and York has for ages been ranked next to 
London in point of honor and dignity. Liverpool embraces every 
commercial advantage and accommodation, and carries on a very 
extensive trade, especially in cotton, with the United States and 
other foreign parts. Immense quantities of cotton annually are 
landed at Liverpool, and thence it is hurled upon the wheels of u 
rail road car, 32 miles to Manchester, where, with the magic pow- 
er of labw-saving machinery, it is briskly wrought up into divers 
species of cotton goods, which, from that central point, are circu- 
lated over the United Kingdom, Europe, and the world. The 
Pop. of Manchester is 107,000. 

Birmingham is highly distinguished for manufgictures of 
hardware, or of iron and brass. Here iron is formed into every 
kind of useful implements. Here are the grand musket manufac- 

18* 
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tories, and those of buttons and pins, all of whiefa employ an aeton^ 
iahinp^ system of intricate machinery and curious workmanship. 

Leeds, Wakefield, Normch, &c. are celebrated for manu- 
factures of woollen. 

Bristol is west of London, on the river Avon, and is next to Liv- 
erpool in commerce. York is the metropolis of the north of Eng- 
land. It is a city of ^eat antiauity ana venerable rank : the seat 
of an archbishop, and a ma|]rnincent cathedral, which is 500 feet 
in length, and was 90Q years in building. 

Portsmouth and Plymouth are not^ as naval stations. The 
former presents impregnable fortifications, and its harbour is suffi- 
ciently capacious and secure to permit the whole royal navy at 
once to riae in safety. 

Greenwich is about 6 miles east of London, and is celebrated as 
the seat of the royal Observatory, from which longitude is usual- 
ly reckoned ; and also as containing a noble hospital, with accom- 
modations for 3,000 seamen. 

Bath, Wells. Brighton, Buxton, and others^ are famous as places 
of resort for thousands, in pursuit of health or of amusement, 
pleasure and dissipation. 

Oxford and Cambridge are the venerable seats of learning and 
of the Universities, where multitudes have been educated who 
l^ve attained to high degrees of eminence in the republic of let* 
ters. 

QUESTIONS. 

Which are some of the principal cUies in England 1 On what river is London 
■ituated 1 How fkr A-orn the sea t What is the length and circumference of the 
city 1 What noble stnictttre stands near the centre of London*? Who buiit it ? 
How long was it in building 1 How manv acres of ground does it occupy 1 What 
other CaUiedral does it compare with 1 What is said of the tower of London? Of 
Westmlnater Abbey t Of the bridges in London 1 Of the Waterloo bridge T 
What is said of the trade and commerce of London 1 How are the suburbs of the 
eiw adorned 1 

On what river is Liverpool 1 What is its distance and direction from London T 
In what respect is it the second city in the kingdom? Which is the second in popu- 
lation and the first in manufactures ? Which is the second in honor and dignity ? 
How is Liverpool situated for commerce ? What article does it extensively bade 
in ? Whither and how is the cotton c&rried from Liverpool ? Where is Manchee* 
ter ? Where is Birminsham, and for what distinguished ? Where are the princi- 
pal woollen manufkctones? What is said of Bristol ? Of York ? What venera- 
ble buUding at Tork ? Where are Portsmouth and Plymouth, and for what are they 
noted ? What is said of the fortifications and harbour of Portsmouth ? Where is 
Greenwich and how is it described ? What cities are ftmous as being places of re 
aortibr health or pleasure ? Where ia each sltaated ? Where art Ozsird and Ctm* 
bridge, and for what celebrated ? 
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ENGLAND. 
PART THIRD. 

In regard to common education or the general diffusion of knoW' 
ledge among the people, EnglanMafinot ranked bo high as several 
other European countries. One sixth part of the population are lefl 
in ignorance. A fourthpart are depnendent entirely upon Sunday 
schools for education. The cause of education, however, is gain- 
ing ground in England. Peculiar efibrts to promote it, have more 
recently been made. Schools on the Lancasterian plan have 
been instituted, promising great usefulneas. Sunday schools, in 
number about 5,775, are exerting a wide and salutary influence. 
Both chiMren and adults of the fower classes of society, are be- 
coming in greater numbers, instructed and enlightened. 

In her exertions to propagate Christianity, England has as it 
were taken the lead, in modern times, and has set an illustrious 
exeunple to the christian world. By means of those mighty mo- 
ral engines, Bible, Missionary and tract societies, she has publish- 
ed and distributed the sacred volume in many different lamniages, 
and has sent the glad tidings of redemption to many heathen and 
beniglHed nations, who now, more or less extensively, are rejoi- 
cing in the light of the gospel and in the attendant blessings of 
civilization and peace. More than 8 millions of bibles and testa- 
ments have been distributed by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, and the circulation of religious tracts , amounts to 180 mil- 
lions in 70 different Isuiguages. 

The established Church of England is the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, which is under the Government of two archbishops, and 
24 bishops, who are ranked with the peers of the realm and are 
entitled to seats in the House of Lords, in parliament The arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the highest dignitary in the church, and 
the most noble lord in the kingdom, next to the royal family. 

There are great numbers of Methodists in England and dissen- 
ters, viz. : Baptists and Independants, and Friends or Cluakers, 
who are all tolerated in the free and conscientious enjoyment of 
their religious opinions. 

The government of England, or of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, is a Constitutional hereditary Monarchy. The 
Executive power is vested in the king. The legislative power is 
divided between the king and Parliament. The Parliament con- 
sists of two houses or assemblies. First, The Upper House or 
House of Lords, containing 425 members, composea of the heredi- 
tary peers of the realm, together with the bisnops and the repre- 
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eentative peers from Scotland and Ireland. Second, The Lower 
House or House of Commons, in number 655, beinj^ representa- 
tives chosen by the people. The representatives from counties 
are called knights ; those from cities are styled citizens ; and those 
from towns or ooroughs, burgesses. The 5 orders of English no- 
bility, are dukes, marquises, earfe, viscounts and barons. 

The principal idands on the English coasts are the following: 
The Isle of Wight in the British Channel near the southern coast, 
enjoying a salubrious climate and a fertile soil, abundant in the 
production of grain. The Scilly Mes off the Lands End, on the 
south-west coast. The Isle of Anglesea and the Isle of Man in 
the Irish sea, on the west coast of England and Wales. The Isle 
of Anglesea is remarkable for its copper mines, and abounding in 
grain and cattle. The isle of Man is considerably mountainous, 
and its soil by nature poor, but by laborious and iaithful cultiva- 
tion it is rendered to a gre it extent, fruitful in wheat, barley and 
oats, and annually produced many fat cattle for the market. Pop. 
30,000. 

The national charsu^ter of the English stands high for intelli- 
gence, sensibility^ generosity, highmindedness, enterprise and 
valour* 

The naval force of Great Britain consists of 606 vessels of war, 
of which 165 are vessels of the line. The number of men be- 
longing to the navy and army is not far from 377,000. The Brit- 
ish colonies at larg^e embrace about 813,000 slaves, but it is be- 
lieved that the period of their universal emancipation is approach- 
ing. 

QUESTIONS. 

What if said of common education in England 1 What part of the popnlation 
are left in ignorance 1 If the cause of education gaining ground ? What peculiar 
«flbrt8 are making to promote it 1 Has England diBtinguished herself in the propa- 
gation of Christianity 1 By what means 1 What Church is established in Eng- 
land 1 How is the Episcopal church there governed t What other denominations 
are there found 1 What is the government of England or of the United Kincdoml 
In whom is the executive power lodged ? In whom is the legislative power TWhat 
does the parliament consist of i Who are comprised in the house of lords ? Who 
compose the house of commons 1 What are the principal islands near the English 
coasts 1 Where are they situated and how described 1 What is said of the Isle of 
Wight 1 The Isle of Anglesea 1 The Isle of Man 1 How many vessels of war 
has Great Britain 1 How many men in the army and navy ? How many slaves in 
all the British colonies 1 

WALES. 

Extent, 8,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 805,000—100 per sq. m. 

Wales is situated in the western i>art of the island of Great 
Britain* Its length is 150 miles. It is divided into North and 
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South Wales and coDtaiDB 12 coaDties. It is a moantainoos or hil- 
ly region, especially on the north ; but it embraces many fertile 
' vsilleys, and afiforda to the traveller many grand and delightful 
prq^cts. 

The soil generally, is fruitful in the necesearies of life. The 
principal mountains are Snowden and Plinlimmon. The vegeta- 
ble and animal productions are similar to those of England. The 
cattle are smaller, but of valuable qualities. The horses also are 
more diminutive in size, but hardy and patient of fatigue. Nu- 
merous flocks of goats range and feed upon the mountains. 

Wales is veiy abundant in mines of iron and coal, and in quaiv 
ries of slate and marble. It embraces no very large cities or towns, 
but many pleasant villages and agreeable dwellings, — the abodes 
of industry and contentment, scattered here and there among the 
mountains and valleys. 

The Welch had their origin from the ancient Gauls. The^ 
are proud of their antiquity, and fond of tracing back their pedi- 
grees. They are of quicker passions than the English, but sin- 
cere and faithful in disposition, simple in manners, mdustrious in 
their habits, and remarkably jealous of their liberties. The chief 
towns are Cardigan, Caermarthen and Pembroke. 

The Isle of Anglesea belongs to Wales. The immediate ffov- 
emment of Wales usually devolves on the eldest eon of the king 
of England, who is hence styled the Prince of Wales. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is Wales sitaated or bounded 1 Wbat its lensth 1 Its extent 1 Its popa- 
lation 1 How is Wales divided 1 How many counties f Wbat kind of a region is 
it ? Wbat is said of tbe soil 1 Of tbe mountains 1 Of tbe vegetable and animal 
productions 1 Of tbe cattle and borses 1 Of tbe flocks of goats 1 Wbat minet 
and quarries 1 Has it any very large cities or towns 1 Wbicb are tbe principal 1 
Wbence do tbe Welch derive tbeir origin ? Wbat are tbey peculiarly proud or 
fond of 1 Wbat is said of tbeir passions? Tbeir dispositions, manners, babits, 
dec. 1 Wbat island belongs to Wales i 

SCOTLAND. 

PART FIRST. 

Extent 90,000 sq. miles. Pop. 2,366,000. 79 per sq. mile. 

Scotland, in extent, is more than half as large as England, but 
not more than one third of it is mider cultivation. It is divided 
into 33 counties. 

The Highlands on the north, and the Lowlands on the muth, 
are separated from each odier by the Grampian Hills, which run 
from E. to W. across the middle of Scotland. 
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The northern or Highland eoantiy is for the most part, moun- 
tainous and dreary. It poseeeses a cold and tempestooas climate, 
bat greatly abounds in oeautiful small lakes or lochs, with here 
and there a verdant fruitful valley intervening. The liov^lands 
of Scotland, S. of the Grampion Hills, very much resemble Gng- 
land, in the face of the country, the climate, soil and productions. 
Extensive and fertile plains are spread open to the view, yielding 
abundant herbage, and sustaining great numbers of flocks and 
herds. ScoUand generally, is far better adapted to pasturage than 
to tillage. The most common kinds ol grain are oats, rye and bar- 
ley. The minerals are coal, iron and 1^. 

The country is watered with numerous short rivers, which are 
generally not navigable. The principal are the Loch, the Tay, 
the Spey, the Dee, Don, Tweed and Clyde. The most noted 
lakes are. Loch Lomond, Loch Tay, Loch Ness, Loch Nan. The 
scenery around these lakes is oflen highly picturesque and roman- 
tic. They have excited the admiration of the traveller and awak- 
ened the song ot the bard. And there is scarcely a lake, fountain, 
valley, cliff, or torrent in Scotland, that has not been delightfully 
sung by the original and unshackled geniuses of this interesting 
country. Poetry and oratory have here found a favorite home, and 
have been exiiibited in all their native simplicity, energy and 
charms. 

The constitution and character of the Scotch Highlanders cor- 
respond in a measui-e with the roughness of their climate and coun- 
try, or with the wild and rude scenes of nature among which they 
are bred. They are manly and robust, patient of hardship, but 
impatient of control, being of a bold and independent spirit, but 
generous anc^ hospitable in their dispositions. They are averse to 
tilling the soil, yet fond of the pastoral life, having always taken 
good care of their flocks and herds, and looked well to the defence 
of their country and their rights, against every invader. 

The Lowlanders are more mild, sober and refined, distinguish- 
ed for vigorous intellect, common education and upright morals. 
There is no people in Europe more generally instructed from 
childhood, or more virtuously and piously brought up. Many of 
the Scotch have shone in literature and science with superior lus- 
tre. The state of agriculture is improving in Scotland. Manu- 
factures and commerce receive industrious attention. 

QUESTIONS. 

Between wttat parallels of latitude is Scotland ? In what part of the island of 6. 
Britain is it t What are the boundaries ? How large is it compared with England ? 
How many square miles contained in it ? How many counties ? How manypeo- 
pie 1 What proportion of Scotland Is improved or cultivated ? How are the Eugb- 
lands and JLowlands separated 1 Which of these is north of the Grampian BiDs t 
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>wlaiidiT Hoi* do« 111 idiaag ippeir and •bat do UierrleJdl la BeoUud pa- 
liarly adapled to paaiarage 1 What an Uw nKMl cOiubod kind* of aialn 1 What 
oeialnl What kind of riven ! Whal an Iba nams of Ibe principal 1 Wbers 
iiv«ii sDcb empty 1 Whit lakes or locha are meallaned 1 What li itae aecncry 
■rnnndlhenil What have they utlud iDd awakanad 1 Whattoaaldof poMiy 
■nd omoryiD BcotJuidl WbaloT ib« clianctci of tbe Bcoicli HiihUndf n 1 
Wliat klndof aipltll an theyofl What dlapodUonil Whal are SkevKens 
Id 1 What are Otry food of 1 Of what do uiej lake iood care ) 



Fwio of Edinburgh. 
SCOTLAND. 

PART SECOND. 

The principal cities or towns are, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, DuD()ee,St. Andrews, Greenock, Penh, Paisley and Sterlinfc- 

Edinburffh, the meiropolia, is situated on three grand eminences, 
about a mile and a hair S. of the Frith of Forth, and about 400 
miles N. N. W. of London. It is composed of ihe Old and the 
New Town, between which lies a deep valley, once the bed of a 
lake, over which are constructed a mound and a bridge, connecting 
the two towns. The old town ie irre)rularly built, on a lofty, rug- 
ged hill, the houses being very compact, and elevated from eight 
to twelve stories in hei^t, each storv containing rooms Eufficient 
\ for theaccomraoUationof a family. The new town N, of the val- 
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le^T. is laid iout in aqqlires, and is as regularly and handsomely 
built as any city in the world. It is the residence chiefly of the 
nobility and gentry, and men of opulence, whose respective seats 
are adorned with all that is beautiful and elegant in architecture. 
West of the vale^ and on alofly precipitous rock, stands the Castle, 
which as it were, looks down with awful majesty upon the whole 
city, and surveys the numerous hills, villages and fields that sur- 
round it The University of Edinburgh is of great celebrity in the 
literary world, embracing 2,000 students, a fulness of professors 
and teachers, and a library of 50,000 volumes. The medical sci- 
ence is here taught to a high degree of perfection. This city also 
abounds in courts of justice, and the various institutions connected 
with the profession and practice of law. Indeed, literature and 
law are th^ grand pillars of support to Edinburgh. Manufactures, 
trade and commerce, are inferior objects of concern. The popula- 
tion is about 1^2,000. Leith is the port of Edinburgh, about a 
mile and a half distant 

Glasgow is on the Clyde, 44 miles W. of Edinburgh, a city dis- 
tinguished for regularity, beauty and magnificence, and for its 
extensive commerce and manufactures, as well as for its Univer- 
sity. It is the most populous and commercial city in Scotland. 
Population 200,000. 

Aberdeen is on the Don, 100 miles N. of Edinburgh. It is di- 
vided into Old and New Aberdeen. Its trade and manufactures 
are extensive and flourishing. It contains two respective coHeges. 
St Andre vs has a commodious harbour and a University. 

Greenock on the Clyde, is the most lively and important sea- 
port in Scotland. Ship building and various manufactures con- 
nected with navigation, are carried on herewith great spirit. The 
town has had a very rapid growth, and is fast increasing in popu- 
lation. Perth on the Tay, is an elegant city, flourishing in manu- 
factures of linen and cotton, and famous in history. Paisley, is 
celebrated for the fancy muslin, and other manuf^u^tures, employ- 
ing 29,000 persons. 

The islands on the coast of Scotland are the Hebrides on the W., 
300 in number. Population 70,000. Orknevs on the N. 26 in 
number, and the Shetland Isles, farthest N. o6 in number. Pop- 
ulation 25,000. The latter are remarkable for stupendous rocks 
and precipices, and for the multitude of sheep, nearly 100,000. 
which overspread the Isles and yield immense quantities of wool 
for exportation. The established church of Scotland is the Pres- 
byterian, which has belonging to it about 900 parishes, and 938 
clergymen. The British parliament receives from Scotland as re- 
presentatives, 16 peers and 50 commoners. 
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QUESTIONS. 

WhUt are the principal etdeior towns in Scotland ? Which thecspitall On 
What is Edinburgh situated ? Near what Frith 1 How far and which way from 
London 1 Of what is Edinbuifh composed 1 What lies between the Old and 
New Town 1 What description is giren of the Old Town 1 What of the New T 
Who reside in it 1 How is the castle situated T What is said of the University 1 
How manjr students 1 How large a library ? What does Edinburgh also abound 
in 1 Hoiy are the people in >t eh>eily supported 1 What ia said of its manufactures, 
teade and commerce 1 Its population 1 How much smaller is it in population than 
N . York t What is said of Leith 1 Where is Glasgow ? For what distinguished ? 
What its poBultttk>n 1 Where i» Aberdeen 1 How divided 1 What ass flourish- 
ing in it 1 How many Colleges 1 How many people ? Wbtere is St. Andrews, 
and what is said of it 1 Greenock, and what is said of it 1 Where and what is 
Perth 1 What ia Paisley celebrated for 1 What islands on the coast of Scotland T 
How situated and how described ? What is the established Church of Scotland ? 
How many parishes and clergymen belong to it 1 How many representatives go 
from Scotkmd to the British parliament ? What channel divides Scotland from 
Irelattd? 



POPULATION OF 6BEAT BBITAIN. 



TABLE' of the principal cities and towns in Great Britain, with tiM popu^ 
lation aocordmg to tne census in 1831. 



London 

Glasgow, Scot. 

Niancliestor 

Liverpool 

Edinburgh 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Bristol 

Sheffield 

Norwich 

Aberdeffli, Scot.^ 

Paisley, do^ 

Nottingham 

Portsmouth 

Dundee, Scot^ 

Newcastle 

Plymouth 

Brighton 

Leicester 

Bath 

Stoke upon Kent 

Devonport 

Preston 

Hull 

Oldham 

Bolton 

Exeter 



Pop. 
l,474,069|Greenock, Scot, 
302,426 Bkckbume 
197,046 Leith, Scot. 
189,244 Stockport 
162,403 York 



142,251 
123^3 
103,886 
76,378 
61410 
58,019 
67,066 
d0,680 
50,389 



Greenwich 

Derby 

Bradford 

iVIacclesfield 

Dudley 

Cheltenham 

Chester 

Shrewsbury 

Yarmouth 



45,355 Cambridge 



42,760 
40,651 
40,634 
39,306 



38,063 Perth, Scot. 



37,220 
34,882 
33,112 
32,958 
32,382 
28,299 
28,201 

14 



Kidderminster 
Wigan 
Ipswich 
Oxford 



Carlisle 

Dunfermline, Scot* 

Inverness, 

Falkirk 

Montrose 

Falkirk 



u 
u 



It 



«< 



Pop. 

27,571 

27,091 

25,855 

25,469 

^,359 

24,553 

23,607 

23,233 

23,129 

23/)43 

22,942 

2U63 

21,227 

21,115 

20,917 

20,865 

20,774 

20,454 

20,494 

20,016 

20,006 

17M8 

14,354 

12,743 

12,055 

11,606 



Extent, 31,000 sq. me.— Pop. 7,734,000—249 per sq. m. 

Treland is divided into 4 general provinces, viz. Lelnster, Ulster, 
Connaught and Munater, wKtch are subdivided into 33 counties. 
The surface of the country is Kony and rocky, with moderate 
I ill li and mountains. The lakes are numerous and Burmunded 
with romantic prospects. The .climate is more mild, moist and 
fojrgythan that of England. The prevailing winds from the 
west, which sweep across the Atlantic, come loaded with vapours 
which often hide the face of the sun and are discharged in abua- 
iJance of rain. The winters are not so Eliowy and severe as in 
En^^Iand. The summers are cooler and the thunder and light- 
ruBg less frequent and terrific 

The soil in (general is, by nature more fertile, but not so" well 
cultivated. One tenth part of the island, however, consists of 
Itogs or morassea, which are useless except for fuel. Ireland is 
very natural to grass. A beautiful verdure usually covers the 
EUTiace. The dairy husbandry prevails here. Oat* and pota- 
toes are the principal crops and the oh ief support of the poor. 
Hemp and flax are abundant, and the manufacture of linen and 
muslin is a great buainesa. No country in Europe is better pro- 
vided with c<»ivenient bays and harbours and facilities fur fbrsi)^ 
commerce. Fine linens and beef| and butter of superior quality 
are the chief exports. 
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TheprincipftlriveiBare Shannon, Boyne, Liffey and WaterfbrcL 
The chief cities are Dublin^ Cork, Limerick, Belfast, WatexiR>rd^ 
Londonderry,. Kilkenny and Drogheda. 

Dublin, the capital is on the Liffey, 390 miles north-west of 
London. It ranks high in population, which is 225,000, not far 
from that of New York, lis public edifices are magnifieent, 
amonff which are the Castle^ the Royal Exchange and the cele- 
brated University. The dwellings of the rich are elegant and 
are very strikingly contrasted with the thousand miserable hovels 
of the poor, which are seen within the city and its suburbs. Dub- 
lin is tne grand mart of the commerce of Ireland. 

Cork is on the Lee, 130 miles south-west of Dublin. It is the 
second city in Ireland and highly celebrated for its capacious har- 
bour and its- extensive flourishing trade, especially in butter and 
salted provisions. Pop. 100,000. 

Limeriek on the Shannon,, is a city of great elegance, popula- 
tion and strength, flourishing in manufactures and commerce.. 
Pop. 65,000. Belfast, 80 miles north of Di^Iin, has had a rapid 
growth, and it is distinguished for its trade in linen and provi- 
sions. Kilkenny is noted for quarries of beautiful marble. 

The eastern and northern coasts of Ireland are to a great ex- 
tent inhabited by people of English or Scotch descent who, com- 
l^aratively, are enlightened in character and improved and com- 
tortable in condition. 

The interior and western parts are c^effy occupied by the an- 
cient native Irish descendants of the old Britons, who speak their 
original language, and whose character extensively, is ignorant 
and degraded, and their condition poor and wretched. Notwith- 
standing the natural fertility and beauty of this green Isle, there 
is a lamentable prevalence of poverty and misery among the Irish 
peasants. In the day they walk about in tatters and rags, per- 
haps begging a morsel of oread at the doors of their rich but op- 
pressive landlords, or stewards. At ni^t they' are lodged in 
mean huts of mud or straw, scarcely superior to>the wigwams of 
American savages. 

Agriculture is in a very low state. The soil to a great extent is 
neglected. The church tythes and other taxes^ swalk>w up the 
people's earnings. The spirit oi industry is discouraged, and hi» 
ami is unnerved or broken. And many of the poor have even- 
sunk down in despair cmd resigned themselves up to perish with 
hunger. 

Christian benevolence, however,, has done, and is doing much 
to remove the ignorance and to relieve the poverty and distressof 
this class of people in Ireland. The established church here is 
Episcopal, Uke that of En^and. But more than two thirds of 
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the population are zealous Roman Catholics. The most remar- 
kable oataral curiosity in Ireland is the Giant's Causeway, a pro- 
montory on the north coast. It consists of almost innumerable 
columns of pillars of stone standing perpendiculeu'ly over several 
acres near tne sea shore. These columns are one or two feet in 
diameter and twenty or thirty feet high. They are composed of 
severa] Joints, or one stone or rock lying upon another, and com- 
pactly fitted together, so that a man may walk on the tops<^ the 
pillars to the very margin of the sea. 

Ireland became united in government, with England, in the 
year 1801, and sends 105 representatives to the British parlia- 
ment, besides 28 representative peers and 4 bishops. 

QUESTIONS. 

What Ma and channel divides Ireland fh>m England and Wales ? Wbatls the 
lat. of Ireland 1 Its extent in square miles 1 Its populatian ? Its size compared 
with Scotland and England 1 How divided and subdivided 1 What is said of the 
face .of the country ? Of the lakes 1 Of the climate 1 Of the prevailing winds 1 
Of the winters and summers t Of the soil in general 1 How great a proportion of 
the island is covered with boas 1 To what is Ireland very natural 1 What land of 
husbandry most jprejeails 1 What of the principal crops 1 The most important 
manufacture 1 What is said of the bays, harbours, &c. 1 What the chief exportsi 
What the names of Uie principal rivers 1 What course does each run and where 
discharged 1 What are the chief cities in Ireland t On what river is Dublia ? 
What course and distance ttom London? How populous? What is said of its 
public edifices ? Of the dweUings of the rich, and what are they contrasted with t 
Which way is Cork fVom Dublin ? How is it described 1 What its population ? In 
what direetion from Dublin is Limerick, and on what river ? What kind of a ci^ is 
it and of what population ? Which way is Belfast from Dublin, and what is said of 
it ? Where is Kilkenny, and for what noted ? In what part is Londonderry ? Wa- 
terford ? Drogheda ? By whom are the eastern and northern coasts of Ireland 
ichiefiy inhabited ? What con^paratively are the character and condition of those 
Inhabitants } Who occupy the interior and western parts, and what is their general 
character and condition ? Among whom do poverty and inisery lamentably preyail? 
What kind of houses do th^ lodge in ? What is said of their agriculture ? What 
of the tythes and taxes ? what has christian benevolence done for the poor Irish 1 
What church is established here ? What proportion of the people are Catholics 1 
What natural curiosity is mentioned t Where is it and how described 3 When did 
Ireland become united with England ? 



FRANCK 
Extent, 215,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 32,000,000—151 per-sq-m. 

France is more than four times as large as England in extent, 
and it embraces a population twice as large as that of the whole 
island of Great Britain. It is divided into 86 departments aid 
tfubdivided inlo.arix)ndissements, cantons and €0EEunune& 



VUte of lit Pahct of the TmlUriei, Farii. 

The Burfac« on the north is coneiderably low and level, in the- 
central parts it ia variegated with hllln and valleye, and in the 
south-east portion more mounluinous. Nature has done wonders for 
France, in providing not only tor the ierlility and beauty oC the 
country, but also for the compactness, sCrenn^h and defence of the 
kinf^om. On all sideeejicept the north, it ib enclosed by the wa- 
ters of the sea, or by lolly and durable barriera of inountaine. 
The atmosphere is more dry and serene and Less liable to change 
than that of England. AntI though there are considerable por- 
tions ol lanil unsuiied lo cultivation, the soil for the most partis 
eminently fruitful, prouucing in the north eection, wheat, barley, 
oats and polaloe^ and toward the south, indiaii corn, wine and 
olive oil in rich abundance. Gra^ is ies Itourishing here than in 
England. Grain is congenial lo the soil, and the harvests gener- 
ally are very plentiful. The stale of agriculture is good and im- 
proving, but inlerior lo that of the English. 

Manulactures are very floiu'i^hinff, especially in silk and wool- 
len. The cotnmerco esletuls over the woild. Ths principal nr- 
ticles of export arc silk nnii woollen gixk'.f, wii.o and brandy. 

Prance la well supplied with siirings, rivers, ami cnnals. The 
most noted rivers are the Loire, the Khonc, the GsLHinnc and the 
Seine. Thecanala are the LnngoodcCjtlic Central iMid tho Or- 
kanfi. 

The French people in character, aredietinguishRd for their inge- 
nuity, vivacity, cheerfulness, sociability, poiiteiieBs and bravery. 
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^ They wpt ioDd of freedom, but are rather unstable and ficlde in 
politics, and singularly moved by national vanity. 

Some of the principal chies are Paris, Lyvns, Marseilles, Bor- 
deaux, fiochelle, Brest, Orleans, Lisle, CUterbourg, LH>rient and 
RochfbrL 

Paris is one of the finest and most splendid cities in the world, 
and in point of population the second in Europe. It is delightful- 
ly situated on a plain, upon both banks of the Seine, and sur- 
rounded by a wail 16 miles in extent. The houses are built of 
«tone, from four to seven stories high. The streets are generally 
narrow, crowded in the day time by a sray, polite, fashionable peo- 
ple, and enlivened with coaches and brilliant equipages. At night 
they are elegantly lighted with reflecting lamps, and guarded by a 
most vi^^nt and effective police. The puolic buildings are su- 
perior in splendour and magnificence to those of London, The 
public gardens and walks are elegant beyond ' description, and 
thronged by the votaries of amusement and pleasure. The Pa- 
\sm Iu>yal, the Tuilleries, the Champ Elysees and the Boule- 
vards, are distinguished here as places of fashionable resort. 

Paris is also renowned as a seat of learning and science, and for 
the immense and admirable collections which it exhibits, in sculp- 
ture, painting and the various fine arts. It embraces some of the 
laost learnea characters, societies, and institutions in the world. 
Its libraries are numerous and large, and many of them are at all 
times accessible to strangers, who are hourly arriving from every 
quarter of the globe. Here are museums containing an endless 
variety of natural and artificial curiosities, to be seen gratis. And 
here, also, are colleges and schools, in almost every branch of 
learning, and of every grade. The manufactures of this city are 
various and of the finest quality. The seaport of Paris, is Havre 
or Havre de Grace, at the mouth of the Seine, 112 miles north- 
west. 

Lyons is situated on the Rhone, 280 miles S. E. of Paris, and is 
celebrated as the most manufacturing city of France, especially in 
ciilksand articles of gold and silver. Pop. 145,000. Marseilles, 
on the Mediterranean, excels in beauty and elegance, and is noted 
for the security and capaciousness of its harbour, which is (^able 
of accommodating about 1,000 merchant vessels. Pop. 120,000. 
Bordeaux, on the Garonne, is a highly commercial place, trades 
extensively in wine and brandy, and contains a flourishing uni- 
versity. 

The most important naval stations are Toulon, Rochfort and 
Brest, the last of which can afford anchorage for 500 men of war. 
L'Orient and Cherbourg have fine harbours, the former is impor- 
tant fbr iti naval magazines. Nantes and Rouen are distinguish- 
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ed Car their flourishing manufactures and eommerce. At Ver- 
sa lies, near Paris, is a magnificent palace, surrounded by beauti- 
i'ul gardens, ivhich are adorned with statues and fountains. Ca- 
lais is on the straits of Dover, opposite to the city of Dover in Eng- 
land, where the channel is only 22 miles wide. Learning and 
science are extensively cultivated in France in the higher ranks 
of society, but great multitudes of the common people are onedu- 
cated and ignorant. 

The system of general instruction is here divided into three de- 
partments, viz. primary, secondary, and superior. Primary in- 
struction relates to the elementary and essential branches of learn- 
ing, as reading, writing and arithmetic. The secondary embra- 
ces Latin and Greek and all those higher branches, usually attend- 
ed to in American colleges. The superior embraces, theology, 
law, medicine, and the highest branches of science and literature. 
The schools lor secondary inntruction are called Colleges ; the 
schools lor superior instruction, are denominated Faculties. Twen- 
ty-nine milhons of the people of France speak the French lan- 
guage, in more than 70 different dialects. The French language 
has its origin from the Latin, and is more or less spoken through- 
out Europe. It is more convenient and useful for purposes of tra- 
velling than any other European language. 

The prevailing religion in France is Roman Catholic, but Pro* 
testantism is fast increasing in popularity and influence. The 
Catholic schools of Theology have very few students, and the 
Catholic clergy appear disposed to avoid public instructions and 
examinations. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. The leading 
branches of the government are, the king and his ministers, the 
Chamber of Peers, Chamber of Deputies, or the House of Com- 
mons. The Chamber of Peers consists of 259 members, nomina- 
ted by the king, but it embraces no Ecclesiastical Dignitaries. 
The Chamber of Deputies is composed of 430 members, elected 
by the people. The island of Corsica belongs to France. Bastia 
is the chief town. Ajaccio is noted as the birth place of Napole- 
on. 

aUESTIONS. 

Between what parallels of latitude is France 1 What part of N. America corree- 
ponds with it in latitude 1 What are the boundaries of France 1 What channal 
and strait separate it firom England 1 What mountains divide it from Spain t 
What mountains from Italy and Switzerland 1 How large and how populous is 
France 1 How in this respect does it compare with 6. Britain 1 How is France di^ 
Tided and subdivided 1 What is the surface on the N. 1 What is said, in general, 
of the climate 1 Of the atmosphere 1 Of the soil 1 What does it produce on the 
N. 1 What, toward the S. 1 What is said of grass, in this country 1 What of 
grain 1 Of agriculture 1 Of manufactures 1 Of commerce 1 Of the exports 1 
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With wlat IsFnnetirellwpplied 1 Wliich are the most voted livenund wlieie^oee 
«acb empty 1 What canals and wbat waters do tbey severally connect ? For what 
are the French generally distioguisbed 1 Which are some of the principal cities ? 
How is Paris described generally 1 On wbat river situated 1 By what Burround- 
«d 1 Wbat is said of the bouses 1 Of the streets 1 Of the people ? liow «re the 
atreets lighted and guarded ? Wbat of the public buildings 1 Of the gardens and 
'walks 1 What places in Paris are some of the most distinguished as ptaxses of fash- 
ionable resort 1 For what is Paris also renownod ? What<loe8 it embrace 1 Wbat 
of the Libraries 1 Its museums 1 Its colleges, &c. ? Its manufactures ? Wbat and 
'where is the seaport of Paris 1 Which way from Paris is Lyons, and for ivhat cel- 
ebrated 1 Where is Marseilles and what is said of it ? Wbat of Bouideaux f 
Which are the naval stations and where situated 1 Where are L'Orient and Cfaer- 
lx>urg 1 Nantes and Bouen, and for what distinguished 1 Where are Toulouse, 
Orleans, Amiens. Lisle 1 what of Versailles ? Where is Calais ? flow far is it 
«crosB the strait from Calais to Dover % Wlmt of learning and science In France 1 
Are the common peopM ignorant? How is tiie system of instruction divided? 
What of the French language ? Of the prevailing religion 1 Of the government ? 
Of the O hamber of Peers and of Deputies ? What Island in ibe If editecraneon be- 
longs to France, and lor what is it ceiebraled 1 

SPAIN. 

Extent 180,000 sq. ms. Pop. 14,000,00a 78 per sq. m, 

Spain is less extensive in territory, than France, and embraces 
not half so large a population. The number of counties contain- 
-ed in it is 31. It is a mountainous region. The chief mountains 
are, the Pyrenees, Cantabrian and Sierra Morena. The rivers 
are, the Tagus, Duero, Minho, Guadiana, Guadalquivir and 
Ebro. 

The central parts are elevated into^xtensive taMe landsor lofty 
plains. The northern section is favoured with a mild, agreeable 
and healthy climate. At the south the climate is warm and some- 
times sickly. The cool mountain air and the western sea breez- 
ses are refreshing ; but the ht/t winds from Africa are oppressive 
and pestilential. The soil generEilly is fertile, but poorly r.ultiva- 
ted and at certain seasons is much exposed to droughts. The in- 
termediate valleys between the ranges of mountains, are extreme- 
ly rich when well watered. 

Nature has been very bountiful to Spain, but the Spaniards 
have been listless in th« improvement of natural advantages, and 
singularly unfaithful to their own interests. The indolence and 
effeminacy of the people, operate to prevent the general produc- 
tiveness of the soil, and the wealth and prosperity of the nation. 
Habits of sloth and luxurious ease, brought on by the influx ol 
American gold, together with the influence of a bad government 
^nd corrupt religion, have relaxed the energies of the nation and 
depref»sed its condition. Tillage to a great extent is neglected, 
yet the country is cx)ngenial to grain, maize, coffee, cotton, cocoa, 
vines, and olives, which are the chief productions. It also abounds 
an silk, and produces, almost spontaneously, some of the most deJi- 
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cioas fruits ; as oranges, lemons^ almonds, citrons, figs and rai- 
sins. 

Spain is celebrated for rearing large fiocks of sheep of the finest 
quauty. Manufactures are not flourishing. Commerce is inac- 
tive and dependent. Enterprize and improvements are little seen 
or heard of in this country. The marks of poverty and decay are 
widely visible. Education and useful knowledge are little en- 
couraged, either by the government or the clergy. The govern- 
ment is an absolute monarchy, and oppressive in its character. 
The religion is Roman Catholic. The clergy and monks are in- 
credibly numerous. There are in Spain 146,000 Ecclesiastics, 
including 61 archbishops and bi^ops. and about 93^000 persona 
in convents, of whom 31,000 are females. 

Many monasteries, nunneries and religious hermitages, are es- 
tablished in various parts of the kingdom, where men and women^ 
in separate societies, profess to have taken vows of perpetual se- 
clusion from worldly concerns. The most remarkaole establish- 
ment of this kind, is to be seen on the mountain of Montserrat, 26 
miles from Barcelona. This mountain is situated by itself, on a 
large plain, and is of a very singular and curious form, consisting 
of an indefinite number of spiral or conical hills, rising one above 
another, to the height of 3 or 4,000 feet. Here have been hermit- 
ages existing, for ages, and a rich monastery of Benedictine monksi 
"miich has been accustomed to receive, annually, a multitude or 
visitants, and to treat the poor and the sick, with the most liberal 
hospitality. 

The Spaniards are of a swarthy complexion, grave but polite 
in their deportment, and temperate in their manner of living.. 
Their principal amusements are, dancing, smoking and bull-fights, 
of the latter of which, they have long, as a nation, been notorious- 
ly fond. The ground work of the Spanish language is Latin, 
and is remarkably expressive, sonorous and majestic. 

The cities most worthy of notice in Spain, are Madrid, Barcelo- 
na, Seville, Cadiz, Grenada, Valencia, Salamanca. Saragosa, 
and Bilboa. Madrid, on the Tagus, is the metropolis, and it is 
this circumstance chiefly, which can give it any importance or 
celebrity. It has a very central and lody situation about 300 
miles from the sea. It is surrounded by a barren country, and is a 
place of little or no trade or manufactures. Its population, 200,000, 
derive the means of support from distant sources. Barcelona^^ 
on the N. E., is the next in population, and one of the most manu- 
facturing, commercial and wealthy cities in Spain. Population 
120,000. Seville, on the Guadalquiver, is a very ancient and spa- 
cious city, the original capital, and is celebrated for its immense 
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Gothic cathedral, for its manufactareB, and ei9)ecially fx the ivyal 
tobacco mamifactory, which employs 1^500 persons. Pop. :90,000. 

Cadiz is an ancient town of extensive comnierce, situated on 
one of the finest bays in the world, is the grand rendezvous of the 
navy, and the centre of trade with America. Population 70,000. 
At Valencia, there are some of the lai^^^est silk manufactures in 
Europe. Carthagena and Mala^ are respectable cities and 
flourishing sea porta. Salamanca is the seat or learning and has a 
celebrated university. Here a great battle waa fought between 
the Britidl and French in 1812. Ferrol ts a naval station, and 
has a luairbour of extraordinary excellence. Bilboa is favoured 
with a fine harbour, and is the channel of trade in wool, to Eng- 
land, France, ^c. The fortress of Gibraltar on the straits of that 
name, is deemed impregnable, and beloi^ to the Snglidu The 
«trait in the narrowest part is 15 mHes wide. 

There are three islands in the Mediterranean helongjiiDg to 
Spain, viz. Majorca, Ivica and Minorca, which are fa^voured with 
a fruitful soil. Port Mahon, on the idand of Minorca, is ^fistin- 
guished for its fine harbour. 



^ OUESTIONBi 

What it the latltade of Simin, waA with what tmrt of the United ihmtm deei It 
^orraspoDd 1 How la It boanded ? What bays andcapea on ita coaats 1 How m%- 
ny are ita square milea, provinces and inhabitants 1 what kind of a region is Spain f 
what mountains in tt f What rivers 1 Which way do they severaliy fk>w and 
where empty 1 Wlmt ia said «f the central parts of Spain 1 what is die cBmate 
on the N. ? On theB. ? What of the soil 1 How is it cultivated 1 To what ex- 
posed 1 What of tlie valleys between the mountains ? Has nature been boontllnl 
to Spain 1 How have her favors been improved 1 What qiecia] caiiaea prevent 
the prosperity of Spain ? What is it tiiat haa relaaed the enersiesof the natkm f 
TTo what kind of productions is the country congenial 1 What does it sbound in t 
What fhiits does It produce 1 What is said of the sheep in Spain 1 Of «ianafiEif&- 
tures ? Of tillage 1 Of commerce 1 Of enterprise «nd improvements .1 Of the 
snarksof poverty and decay t Of education ? Of die government 1 Of thereli- 

3 ion? Of the clergy and monks 1 Of monasteries, dtc. 1 What is Ae professed 
esign of those who retire to monasteries, nunneries, Ace. 1 What mountain is rs- 
markable for establishments of this kind ? Where is it and what Wle8cr^>tiaai is 
«iven of it 1 What of the amusements of the Spaniards 1 Their compiezion 1 
Manner of H ving and .deportment 1 What the ground work and nature of the Span- 
ish language 1 What cities are mentioned 1 What the situation, deacripiion and 
population of Madrid t Barcelona 1 Of Seville? Of Oadiz 1 Where Is Valencia 
situated and what manufactures distinguish It 1 Where ase Carthagena and Mala- 
ca, and what Is said of them 1 Where «nd what is Salamuiea ^ Ferrol ? Bilboa t 
What of the fortress of Gibraltar 1 How wide is the strait ijt the narrowest part I 
What islands in the Mediterranean belong to Spain 1 Wh^ distiiigttiahed poitiMi 
(the island 4}t Minorca 1 What small country is W. of Spain * 
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PORTUGAL. 

Extent 2^,000 Bq. ma. Pop. 3,200,000. 92 per stj; nr. 

Portugal embraces a coiuparatively sioall territory-y divided in- 
to six provinces. It is about one fifth as large as Spain, and con- 
tai na nearly one fourth of the number of people. Ridges of rocky 
mountains traverse this country from E. to W., terminating in 
capes or promontories at the ocean. The surface, of course, is 
quite diversified, and the soil and climate vary, according to the 
situation or the degree of elevation. In general, the climate is 
more mild and desirable than that of Spain, but the soil is less 
fertile, especially in ^rain. Wheat, barley and oatSy are raised 
on the high landd, and vines, olives &c. are cultivated, to a certain 
extent, in the valleys and on the plains. Agriculture and manu- 
factures are in a languishing state. Commerce has some remain- 
ing life. The chief exports are wines, wool and salt.- 

Three or four hundred years ago, the Portuguese were highly 
renowned, for a spirit of useful enterprise and commercial adven- 
ture ; but little of this is now discernible. As a nation, they are 
degenerated and depressed. Their national characteristics are 
idleness, superstition^ treachery, a revengeful spirit^ and a ridicu- 
lous afiectation of pomp and parade, even among the lower class- 
es. At the same time, they are represented as often friendly and 
hospitable. The peasantry are usually ignorant, degraded and 
poor. 

The chief cities and towns are Lisbon, Oporto, St. Ubes, and 
Coirabra. Lisbon the capital, is on the Tagus, nine miles from 
its mouth. It is a large city, and at a distance makes a grand and 
picturesque appearance. The harbour is wide and commodious, 
the commerce very extensive, embracing the principal trade of the 
kingdom. Population 240,000. This city, in 1755, was visited 
by one of the most dreadful earthquakes ; involving the destruc- 
tion of all the public buildings, 6,000 dwelling houses and 30,000 
human lives. Oporto, on the Duero, is the second city in wealth 
and commercial importance, and is famous for its trade in port 
wines, of which, it has annually sold for exportation 80,000 pipes. 
Population 80,000. At Coimbra there is a celebrated university. 

The Portuguese, in religion, are superstitious and bigoted cath- 
olics. Their government is monarchical, arbitrary and despotic* 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the boundartea of Portugal 1 Its scpiare miles > Its number of provln- ^ 
cesl Its population ? By what is it traversed ? What is said in general, of the 
sarfkce, soil and climtfte 1 How do the soil and climate compare with those of 
Spahi 1 What>re tka produtts of the bfgliland* 1 What of the valleys and ptaina ? 
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What \» the itate of anleultaie and mairofactureg t What of the commerce % Of 
the chief exports 1 For what were the Portuguese formerly renowned ? What 
are some of their characteristicB 1 What is said of the peasantry ? What cities 
are mentioned 1 What the situation and description of Lisbon 1 By wlttt signal 
calamity was it once visited 1 Where and what is Cmorto 1 For what is it fa- 
mous 1 Where is Coimbra and what is said of it 1 Where is 6t. Ufies t What 
are the Portuguese in religi(m 1 What of their government 1 

ITALY. 
PART FIRST. 

Extent 117,000 sq.ms. Pop. 20,000^ ir4persq. m» 

Italy) for ages, has been coneidereJ one of the most interesting 
portions of Eurc^ not only on account of its general fertility of 
floil, and salubnty of climate, and the unrivalled richness and 
beauty of its scenery, but also, for its various works of art, its won- 
derful antiquities, and the great events, of which)* in the course of 
providence, it has been made the theatre. Almost every spot in 
this region) is eminently classic ground, being famous in history and 
renowned in son^. 

This country^ mcluding the island of Sicily and Sardinia, com- 
prises an extent of about 117,000 square miles. The boundaries 
of Italy are formed and fixed by nature. It is a narrow peninsula, 
surrounded chiefly by the Mediterranean and the gulf of Venice. 
The Alps bordering on the N. and N. W., and the Appenines ex- 
tend lengthwise through the interior. In the vicinity of the moun- 
tains, especially near the Alps, the atmosphere is temperate 
and cool ; and all around on the coasts, the refreshing sea breezes 
serve to render the air mild and grateful. 

The two principal rivers are the Po and the Tiber. The former 
passes through an extensive and very fruitful valley, the most fer- 
tile country in Italy or Europe, and empties into the north part of 
the gulf of Venice. The latter running southerly by the city of 
Rome, is discharged into the Mediterranean. The principal pro- 
ductions are grain, vines and olives, silk and cotton, with a varie- 
ty of delicious fruits. Grain is chiefly confined to the north sec- 
tion, and there agriculture is in a thriving state ; but this is true 
scarcely in any other part of Italy* The manufactures are few. 
The principal article manufactured is silk. 

The prevailing religion is Roman Catholic ; but toleration is 
exercised towards other sects. The number of Catholic priests is 
immense. Education and knowledge are not common among the 
people. Ignorance, poverty and vice are very prevalent. The 
country at large, shows the marks of declension, and the people of 
degeneracy ; and every thing around, proves the want of benign 
and salutary government, ana of evangelical virtue. The Ital- 
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ianS) male and female, are very reserved in their outward deport- 
ment, but have the cheuracter of being effeminate, licentious and 
Buperstitious. They are singulalrly pompous in religious exhibit 
tions, and pay great homage to images. 

Their language is of Latin origin, and is remarkable for its 
melody and its adaptedness to musical tones. They are celebra^ 
ted for their skill in music and painting, and the fine arts gener^ 
ally, but at present, make but little figure in the sciences. 

aUESTlONS. 

Why but Italy been considered a most interesting portion of Europe f In wliat 
ifl it famous ? How is it bounded 1 Wbat are its extent and population including 
the islands Sicily and Sardinia ? Wbat mounuins on the N. and N. W. 1 Wbat 
mountains pass through it ? Wbat is said of the atmosphere near the mountains 
and on the coasts 1 What riven 1 What is said of the Po 1 Of the Tiber 1 Of 
tbe principal productions and fhiits 1 Wbat part of Italy is most flourishing in 
grain 1 What of agriculture ? Of manufactures 1 What of the religion 1 Of 
education and knowledge? Wbat things are mentioned as being prevalent 1 Of 
what do the country and people show the marks ? How are the persons of tbe Ital- 
ians described ? What their deportment and character 1 Wbat is said of their 
language 1 For wliat af* they celebrated 1 

ITALY. 
PART SECOND. 

Italy is divided into nine distinct Sovereignties or States, viz. 
1st. The kingdom of Naples or of the two Sicilies. 2d. The Pa- 
pal States. 3d. The kingdom of Sardinia. 4th. Lombardy or 
Austrian Italy. 6th. The grand Duchy of Tuscany* 6th. The 
States of Parma. 7th. The States of Modena. 8th. The Duchy 
of Lucca. 9th. The Republic of San Marino. 

The kingdom of Naples comprises the southern half of Italy, 
together with the island of Sicily, and the small Lipari Isles. It 
is an uneven and mountainous, but naturally luxuriant country, 
favoured with a warm and delightful climate. Such, however, 
is the indolence, inactivity and licentiousness of the people, and 
the oppressive nature of the government, that neither agriculture, 
manufactures, commerce or any other important branch of indus- 
try, is much attended to. Consequently, want and wretchedneaa 
are the portion of multitudes, and the country and towns are 
thronged with beggars. Naples is the capital of this kingdom, 
and in point of population, the 5th city in Europe. It is of a large 
circumference, and its situation along the sea shore on the one 
side, and ihe declivity of a hill on the other, is singularly grand 
and beautiful. Its streets, the churches, and other edifices are nu* 
merous and elegant, but the city does not excel in manufactures 
or trade. Popmation 960,000. 

15 



The other towna are Ban, Taranto, aod SalecDo. Seven 
miles DHHtb-eaBt or Naples, is the celebrated VolcaoH: mouDtaia 
Vesuvhu, nearly a idiIb in heiffhl, whose eruptions in ditfatent 
ages have been dreadful and destructive. 
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boring villages, Herculaneum end Pompeii, in the latter of which 
30 masis of vessels have recently been discovered. In ITM, 
G,O0OacreB of vineyards and fruitful field, were destroyed by these 
torrents of lava. 

The large and fertile island of Sicily, has Palermo and Syra- 
cuse for its chief towns. In the east part of this island, stands 
mount Etna, with an elevation of 11,000 feet, or more tlian two 
milce, which as a volcano, is still more remarkable and terrific 
than Vesuvius. On one of the Lipari Isles, is a volcano by the 
name of Stromboli, whose brilliant names constantly emitted, are 
seen at a vast distance on the water, and Berve as a kind of light- 

The Papal states, or the dominions of the Pope, are in the mid' 
die part of Italy, extending noith and south from the gulf of Ve- 
nice to the Mediterranean, having Tuscany on the noi-fh-west, 
and the kingdom of Naples on the sonth-ea^t. Its extent is estl- 
roaled at about 17,000 square miles, and its population at 2 1-3 
milliona. It was. originally, a pleasant, healthy, and fertile coun- 
try ; but now a large portion of it is nearly desolate and depopn- 
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lated. The diBtrict of Maremma, CampagnaDi Jloma, which 
conUuiw the Pontine mareheB, is an extensive waste ; iu atmo«- 
pherebeingBO infected and pestilential, tliat the land ie, as it were, 
uncultivated and uninhtdiited. The pope is sole abKiIute sove- 
reign in his email dominionH ; and the aothority he here exercises, 
is about all that remains of that papal power, which foimerly con* 
trailed kings and kingdoms, and whose nod could mabe Europe 
tremble. 

The cities deserving of notice in this division of Italy, are 
Rome, Bologna, Ravenna, Ancona and Ferrata. Rome is situa- 
ted on the Tiber, about 15 milesfrom its mouth, and ie ofgreat an- 
tiquity and celebrity. Here Etnciently stood the throne of theCce- 
Bars, the masters of"^ the world. Probably no city whatever has 
made a more illustrious figure on the page of history, civil or ec- 
cleeiastical, than Rome. This city is distinguished in modem 
times, not so much for the energy, useful enterprise or wealth of 
the citiEene, as for the number and splendor of its churches, the 
magnificence of its monuments and ruins, and for that vast col- 
lection which it eihibits of paintings, statues and other curious 
-works of art, in which the Italians e:^cel, and Ibr which Rome is 
much resorted to by strangers from various quarters of the globe. 
St. Peter's chureh is an elegant and amazing structure, one of 
Ihe wonders of the world ; being 600 feet long, 600 feet wide and 
400 in height. It has cost more than 60 millions of dollars. One 
of the pc^'s palaces, called the Vatican, is acollectiiHi of edificee, 
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of vast extent, and is estimated to contain ten thousand rooms. Pop. 
of Rome 150,000, embracing 35 bishops, 1,400 priests 3,400 
monks and nuns. 

The second city in the pope's dominions is Bologna, at the foot 
of the Appenines, where there is a celebrated univergity. 

The small republic of San Marino, is surrounded on all sides by 
the territories or the church. It consists of a lofly mountain, to- 
gether with a tract of a few square miles at the foot of it. The 
inoffensive inhabitants, though under the protection of the pone, 
are governed by their own magistrates and laws, and are entitled 
to the credit of having retain^ their independence more than a 
thousand years. 

QUESTIONS. 

Into how many sovereignties or states is Italy divided and what are they called ? 
In wliat part of Italy is the Icingdom of Naples 1 What islands are included in it 1 
What strait divides Naples fh>ni the island of Sicily 1 What is said of the coun- 
try and climate in thi» klncdom 1 What of the people ? Of the jjovemment t 
Of agriculture, commerce and manufkctnres 1 What is the portion of multitudes 1 
What is the capital and how described 1 Which way ftom Naples is Bari ? Ta- 
ranto 1 Salerno 1 What gulf and strait between Naples and Greece 1 Where and 
what is Vesuvius 1 What is said of its eruptions and of the calamities they have 
produced 1 What kind of an island is Sicily 1 What are its chief towns 1 What 
remarkable volcano on it, and how high 1 what is said of Stromboli 1 What are 
the situation and boundaxies of the Papal states 1 Of what extent and population t 
Witf t is the present BtateV>f this part of Italy 1 Of the district of Maremma 1 Is 
the pope absolute in his sovereignty t Was his temporal power formerly far greater 
than at present 1 What are his principal cities 1 What is the situatiom of Rome 1 
For what distincnished 1 On what account particularly is Rome mu^ resorted to 
by strangers 1 What church and palace are mentioned and how described 1 How 
is the republic 'of San Marino situated 1 Of what does it consist 1 What of the 
inhabitants 1 

ITALY. 

PART TfflRD. 

The kingdom of Sardinia comprises the north-west portion of 
Italy, viz. Piedmont and Savoy, oorderin^ on the Alps, together 
with the island of Sardinia. Its population is rising of four nul- 
lions. It is a very rich, fine country, especially Piedmont, which 
is one of the most fertile and best cultivated provinces of Italy ; 
abounding in grain, pasture, vines and olives, and inhabited by a 
people who are in a good degree, industrious and enterprising, 
and improving in knowledge and condition. Savoy, like Swit- 
zerland, is rugged and mountainous, but its inhabitants are dili- 
gent, sober, economical, and in comfortable circumstances. The 
capital of the Sardinian kingdom is Turin. The other chief 
towns are Genoa, Nice, Cagliari. 
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Turin is Bituated about 7 miles from the foot of the Alps, on the 
road from France to Iiaty. It is magnificent and beautilbl in its 
appearance, and is distin^niiehed for its maoufactures and trade 
in Bilk. Pop. 122,000. Genoa has lon^; been celebrated for its 
commerce, and deals larireiv in silk, damasks and velvets. Pop. 
80,000. 

The island of Safdinia is a large and prenerally fertile inland, 
but miserably cultivated and improved- The people in the mari- 
time parts, resemble the Italians ; but those in the interior, who 
are chiefly shefiherds, are alawleesand half barbarous race, goia; 
dressed in sheep shins and goat skins, and bearing arms as a de- 
fence against the robbers of the mountains. Caghari is the capi- 
tal of this island, and haa a population of 28,000. 
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Austrian Italy, or the Lombards Venetian Kingdom, lies north 
of the Po. It is the most fruitful portion of Italy and highly cul- 
tivated, and has thence been called the garden of Europe. Pop. 
above tour millions. The principal towns ore Venice, Mantua, 
VertHia and Milan. 

Venice the capital, is a large city built upon a multitude of 
small islands in the ^ulf of Venice. Its manufactures and com- 
merce are in a declinmg state. Pop. 113,000. Milan is a manu- 
facturing city, flourishing in manufactures and trade. Pop. 140,- 
000. Mantua is a very ancient town, celebrated aa the native 
city of Virgil. 

15* 
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The Grand Duchy of Tuscany is bounded north and east by 
the Papal states, and south and west by the Mediterranean. It 
embraces a region rich and productive, thicidy settled by an active ^ 
and thriving people, under a ^vernment of considerable niild- 
nesB. It is dependent on Austria, and has the Arch duke Ferdi- 
nand a^ its sovereign. 

Florence and Leghorn are the principal towns. Florence, the 
capital, is situated on the Amo, in a delightful valley, and is one 
of the handsomest cities in Italy or Europe. It contains a magnifi- 
cent cathedral, a univereity, and a noble collection of the works of 
art. Pop. 80,000. 

The island of Elba, famous for the temporary banishment of Napo- 
leon, is under this government. The states of Parma, Modena 
and Lucca, are small duchies dependent on Austria. The Arch 
duke Francis is governor of Modena. Parma is under the judica- 
ture of Maria Louisa, the widow of Bonaparte. 

The principal universities in Italy, are at Rome, Bologna, Pa- 
duE^ Parma, Pisa, Pavia, Naples and Palermo. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wliat does the kingdom of Sardinia comprise 1 Wtiat is said of Piedmont ? Of 
Savoy 1 What is the capital of this klnffdom 1 Where are Turin and Genoa, and 
how described 1 What is said of the island of Sardinia and its inhabitants 1 Its 
capital 1 Where does Austrian Italy lie 1 What kind of a country is it ? What 
are its towns 1 What description is given of Venice ? Milan t Mantua ? How 
is the grand Duchy of Tuscany bounded 1 What is the description of the country, 
people and government 1 On whom dependent and who is now their sovereign ? 
What towns 1 How is Florence described and which way ftom it is leghorn t 
What small island is under this government, and for what famous 1 What is said 
of the states of Parma, Modena and Lucca 1 Where are the chief universities in 
Italy locatedl 

EUROPEAN TURKEY. 

Extent, 190,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 9,000,000—47 per sq. m. 

The surface of the country on the north, is generally level, on 
the south mountainous, or agreeably diversified wiih hills andval- 
veys. The most distinguished mountains are the Haemus or Bal- 
kan. The chief rivers are the Danube and its branches. 

The climate is almost unrivalled for pleasantness and salubrity, 
and the soil for natural richness. But through the indolence of 
the people, the ground in many parts is poorly improved, or en- 
tirely uncultivated. Grain, wine and oil and fruits, are the chief 
productions, which in many instances are abundant and almost of 
spontaneous growth. The Turks as a nation, bestow but little 
labor on their lands. They are prone to regard agriculture as a 
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VUm of CsiMlanlinopIe. 

,rm™eSd.»p««i"- Aod when th.i,p».,o»,.r..rou«J, 
they are nmarkably Mou. and ungovernable. ,„„ri.h,„. 

Tlieir maimfacmre. are not very eMeneive or «o™fi«^ 
Tarkev earpoti printed niu.lin^ cannon, miakel., nvord blade. 
„dJr,STe.to, are .h. prlneipal artide. nf man»r.olu™ 
Ttoir commerce 1, con.iderable, bat „f the pm..vo k.nd, be.nK 
caS on chieBy by foreign verf.. Learning md the art. and 
Hcif ncea are greatly neglected ; but at* beeinmng to receive more 
SeoSn"iiSlbrm.rly The religion of the T?ork. i, M.hnme- 
auentionram j^^.^^^ .__ „,^ Mohanini.d a, a 

I™ pipSt Er God, born in Arab! j about 60O year, after Ch,»l 
a™ tbey regard the Koran .. their biUo or rule of faith and 
■"rhS government 1. tb. o»t de.poiic in Europe. The will 
of their emperor. Sultan or Grand fee.gn.or, 1. the law of the 
land ■ and it la often executed in an arbitrary and cruel manner, 
iothJ di.(K»alofthebve. and property of hi. .abject.. Therei. 
notibunaTor power in the nation, which can rotmin him from 
"mlo 0,11 h"m to account for any of the aet.of hi. govemmen . 
Tte koran 1. the only check upon hi. powM. The pment .nl- 
tAu Mahmoud la lei» tenacioaa of ancient customs, and more ta- 
vorableto European innovation, and taproveo«iU than ta. pre- 
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deceflgors have been. The second officer in the Turkish govern- 
ment is the Grand Vizier. The chief council is called the 
Divan. 

The principal cities and towns are Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Sophia, Belgrade, Bucharest, Jassy and Salonica. Constanti- 
nople is the metropolis, not only of European Turkey, but of the 
whole Turkish empire, and in point of magnitude, is the third city 
in Europe. It is situated on the European side of the Bosphorus, 
which is a small strait between the black sea and the sea of Mar- 
mora. The situation of this city is eomjected with the most 
delightful surrounding prospects, and its harbour is one of the fi- 
nen in the world, being capable of containing 1200 sail. The city 
is about twelve miles in circuit, and including the suburbs, 55 
miles. It is encompassed by a high, thick waU surmounted with 
battlements and towers in oriental style. The streets are narrow 
and fihhy. The houses in general, are low and built of wood and 
earth, and are enveloped in dark groves of pypress, and strikirgly 
contrasted with the numerous and magnificent public buildings, 
the mosques, domes and lofly minarets. There are about 500 
mosques or Mahometan churches, among which the mosque of St. 
Sophia is esteemed one of the most splendid. The Seraglio is 
that part of the city which is occupied by the Sultan, his women, 
and his courtj and embraces an assemblage of noble palaces and 
edifices, and is some miles in circumference. The grandeur of 
the sultan's palace and audience chamber, and especially the 
splendour of his throne, almost exceed description. The popula- 
tion of Constantinople is computed at more than 600,000. Fire 
and the plague are calamities with which this city has frequently 
been visited. 

Adrianople on the Marizza, 130 miles north-west of the capital, 
is the second city in the empire and carries on considerable trade, 
in the wines and fruits produced in the surrounding fertile region. 
Pop. 100,000. 

Belgrade, on the Danube, contains a noted fortress, and has 
been an object of frequent contention between the Turks and Aus- 
trians. Bucharest is a large town, but its streets are paved with 
wooden logs, and its houses generally, are mere huts of clay. 

The Turks in their origin, were a tribe of Tartars, who wan- 
dered from the shores of the Caspian or the vicinity of the Cau- 
casus, and after a series of adventures and conquests, took pos- 
session of Constantinople in 1453. Their customs are singular, 
and materially the same, in Europe, Asia and Africa. They 
wear long beards, white turbans, and dress in loose, flowing robes. 
They sit cross legged upon mats, eat without knives and forks, 
drink little or no wine, but are fond of smoking, and often chew 
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opium to intoxication. They generally walk or ride, but little, ei- 
ther for health or diversion, but are said to be dexterous in the use 
of the dart, and in shooting at a mark. 

The Turkish language is of Tartar origin, and is a mixture of 
the Sclavonian, the modern Greek, and the Arabic and Persian, 
and is of a grave and dignified character. The education of the 
Turks is very limited and is confined chiefly to a knowledge of 
the Koran. 

There are several islands in the Mediterranean and Archipela- 
go, belonging to the Turks, viz. Candia, the ancient Crete, Cy- 
prus noted for corn and wine, Rhodes, Scio or Chios, Samos, and 
Patmos the place of St. John's banishment. The Turkish or Ot- 
toman empire recently comprehended a considerable part of Asia 
and Africa, but at present (1833) it is greatly reduced in its limits 
by the conquests of the viceroy of Eg3rpt, has taken possession of 
nearly all the African and Asiatic provinces, so that the power of 
the Turkish Sultan now extends to only about nine millions of sub- 
iects, while the victorious viceroy bears sway over 16 or 20 mil- 
lions. 

QUESTIONS. 

In what part of Europe is Turkey 1 Between what latitudes 1 How bounded 1 
Of what extent and population 1 What the fkce of the country on the north 1 What 
toward the south ? What mountains? What rivers 1 Whatofthe climate ? Of 
the soil 1 How coltivated % What productions 1 Are the Turks fond of agricul- 
ture ? What is their general character 1 What of their manufactures ? Of their 
commerce 1 Of their leaminK, &c. 1 Of their religion 1 In whom do they profess 
to believe as their prophet 1 What book do they regard as their bible 1 What of 
their government 1 Whose will is the law of the land ? What are the chief cities 
and towns 1 What is Constantinople 1 Where situated 1 What of its harbour 1 
Its circuit ? How is the city encompassed 1 What of the streets and houses 1 Of 
the public buildings 1 How many mosques and what are they 1 What of the Se- 
raglio ? The sultan*s palaces ? The population ? Where is Adrianople and how 
described 1 Where is Belgrade ? Bucharest 1 Sophia 1 Jassy andSalonica 1 What 
is the origin of the Turks ? When did they take possession of Constantinople 1 
What is observed concerning their customs 1 Their dress, manner of livingi &c. ? 
What of their language 1 Education 1 The principal islands belonging to Turkey t 

GREECE. 

Extent, 16,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 640,000 — 40 per sq. m. 

The name of Greece is dear to every man of taste, and lover of 
learning. This country was anciently the seat of tJie muses Emd 
the native land of genius, literature and sciences. For ages, it 
groaned under the cruel yoke of Turkish tyranny, hut within a 
few years past, after a series of severe struggles for liberty, it has 
become in a sense free and independent. 
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That part of ancient Greece which is now liberated, embraces 
the peninsula of the Morea and the provinces of Livadia, north of 
it, together with the island of Negropont, and a number of isles of 
inferior size. The Morea is connected with Lividia, by the nar- 
row isthmus c^ Corinth. The interior of the country is rugged 
and mountainous, and the scenery presented among the hills and 
valleys, is various, striking and beautiful. The soil is fertile, es- 
peciaiiy in the vales, and on the plains which, in some instances 
are verv elevated. The climate is temperate and a^eeable. 
Wheat,barley* rice, maize, cotton, olives and figs, flourish abundant- 
ly, and the land in general is peculiarly sidapted to pasturage. 

The coast of Greece is indented with so many bays, creeks and 
harbors, that extraordinary facilities are afforded* to navigation ; 
and so active and enterprising is the genius of the peoi^e, that 
they are quite disposed to improve their commercial, as well as 
other advantages, and are many of them habituated to a sea- 
faring life. They are also ambitious to cultivate learning, to rise* 
from the ignorance and degradation of ages, and to recover, in a 
good measure, their former national standing in literature and the 
arts. Still, agriculture and manufactures are here in a low state, 
and scenes of poverty, vice and wretchedness are common among 
thepeople. 

The capital of Greece is Nauplion, or Napoli Di Romania in 
the east^n part of the Morea, possessing an excellent harbour 
and carrying on considerable traae. Tripolizza on the west, was 
laid waste by the Turks in the late war. Athens is situated on the 
east side of the gulf of Corinth. It makes at present but an in- 
significant appearance ; the streets being narrow and crooked, and 
the houses mean. But the ruins of its ancient works of art and 
the monuments of its former grandeur and greatness, are still very 
visible. They are in a better state of preservation, and retain 
more of their original splendour, than the ruins of any other Gre- 
cian city. A Lancasterian school is established here, under the 
care of the Rev. Jonas King, containing about 200 scholars of both 
sexes, and measures are in progress for the founding of a college 
in this venerable seat of ancient learning. Pop. about 10,000. 

Corinth is on the west side of the isthmus, about 50 miles west 
of Athens. Misitra, the ancient Sparta, is in the Morea, on the 
declivity of a mountain in a delightful situation, but is falling into 
ruins. Some of the small isles belonging to Greece are Andros, 
Paros, Antiparos, Hydra and Santorini. 

The Greeks, in their religion, profess to belong to what is called 
the Greek churoh, which in many of its doctrines and rites, is simi- 
lar to the Catholic, and which, while it retains the Christian name, 
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is lamentably fraught with ignorance, superstition and impiety. 
Strenuous exertions are making in Great Britain and America, by 
benevolent societies and individuals, to disseminate knowledge and 
pure religion in Greece. There are about 120 schools in this 
country, with 7,000 scholars. French influence, however, is great 
and extensive here, and there is danger that Greece will be over- 
run with Catholic and infidel principtes from France. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wbat was Greece andently 1 Under what yoke hai it been for agei f What 
part of Greece is now liberated 1 What isthmus connects the Morea with Lividia 1 
what are the extent and population of liberated Greece 1 What is said of the inte- 
rior? Of the Boill Of the pisinsl Of the climate? Of the coast f Does GreeceposseM 
great commercial advantages? The genius and character of the modem Greeks f 
For what are they ambitious ? What of their agriculture and manufactures ? What 
is the capital of Greece and where situated ? Where is Trlpolisza ? Where la 
Athens and how described ? Corinth ? Mlsitra ? What are some of the isles be- 
longing to Greece ? What are the Greeks in religion ? Are exertions now made to 
enluhten and evangelize Greece ? What is about the number of schools and scliol- 
arst 

IONIAN REPUBLIC, 

OR THB 

UNITED STATES OF THE IONIAN ISLES. 

Extent, 1,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 230,000—230 per sq. m. 

The Ionian republic consists of the islands on the western coa«t 
of Greece, of which the principal are seven in number, viz. Cor- 
fu, Cephalonia, Zante, St Maura, Ithica, Cerlgo and Paxo. 
They are dependent on Great Britain and tender its protection. 
The inhabitants are composed chiefly of Greeks and Italians, and 
are an ingenious and enterprising people. The land generally is 
rich and productive, abounding in vines and olives, which consti^ 
tute the principal source of revenue to the inhabitants. Corfu is 
the seat of government, and the residence of the British High 
Commissioner. Cephalonia is the principal island. The state of 
education in the seven islands, is flourishing. There are about 125 
schools and 5,000 scholars. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of what islands does the Ionian republic consist ? On wbat aovemment are thcnr 
dependent ? VtThat is the extent and population 1 What is said of the people f Of 
the land 1 Of the productions 1 Which is the largest island 1 Which the seat of 
goyemment t What of education in the islands, and the number of ■chooli T 
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SWITZERLAND. 

Extent, 17,000 sq. ms.— Pop* 2,037,000—120 per sq. m. 

The natural features of Switzerland unite in an eminent degree 
the beautiful with the, sublime. It abounds in pleasant, and also 
in wild and stupendous scenery. No country of iis size in Europe 
can show loftier mountains, deeper valleys, more rapid sweeping 
torrents, lakes more beautiful, or people more industrious, patriotic 
and interesting. 

Switzerland is divided into 22 cantons, each of which is an in- 
dependent republic. The mountains are the Alps, with mount 
Blanc at their summit, whose elevation is three miles above the 
level of the sea, and whose top and sides are clad with perpetual 
snow. The glaziers of Switzerland are very celebrated natural 
curiosities. They consistof immense masses or fields of ice, which from 
time immemorial have been accumulating upon the lofly sides of 
the mountains. Their surface, in some instances, is smooth like a 
mirror ; in others it is very irregular, and broken up into elevated 
ridges and pyramids, with deep and awful chasms. Their appear- 
ance has been compared to what the surface of the ocean would 
be, were it suddenly congealed to ice, in the midst of a violent 
storm J or to an imaginary city of crystal, with transparent edi- 
fices, steeples and towers. 

The avalanches are vEist bodies of snow and ice, loosened in the 
flming from their mountain heights, and suddenly precipitated into 
the vales, bringing ruin at times, upon travellers, buildings and 
whole villages,. The principal rivers are the Rhine and Rhone, 
which rise in the Alps. The largest lakes are those of Constance 
and Zurich, on the north-easr, and Gteneva and Neufchatel, on the 
west. 

The climate of Switzerland is various, on account of the great 
diversity of situation, and the different degrees of elevation. In 
general, the winters are cold, blustering and snowy, like those of 
Sew England ; but the summena are delightful in a high degree. 
The climate however is peculiarly subject to sudden changes of 
^ weather and to violent rains and tempests, which not unfrequently 
lay waste the crops and disappoint the hopes of the husband- 
man. 

The soil of the valleys is rich, and cultivated with care. And, 
in many instances, the tops and steep declivities of the mountains, 
are covered with vineyards and pasture-grounds; smd spots natu- 
raUy rugged and rocky, are compelled by the unwearied industry 
of the people, to smile with verdure and to contribute to their sus- 
tenance. Crops of grain are uncertain. There is, in some parts, 
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a scarcity of bread. Oonsiderabk grain is imported irom other 
countries. The raising of cattle and sheep j» the principal means 
of support. The glaciers take up about a fifteenth part of the sur- 
face of Switzerland, and considerable portions beside, are entirely 
incapable of being cultivated or inhabited. Yet, amidst all these 
natural disadvantages, the Swiss are remarkably fond and proud 
of their country, and generally contented with their lot. They 
are hardy, brave and independent, at the same time exhibiting 
an open frankness and cheerfulness of disposition and an honest 
simplicity of manners. Crimes are rare among them. Beggars 
and thieves are seldom found. Locks, bolts and bars are less ne- 
cessary here than in most other countries. The people extensive- 
ly enjoy the privileges of common school education and of religious 
instruction. The higher branches of Uterature and science are cul- 
tivated in the university of Basle, and in the colleges of Geneva, 
Berne, Zurich, SchafFhausen and Lucerne. These are some d* 
the principal towns, but they are not large. Berne is usually 
named as the capital, but Zurich and Lucerne are also in their 
turn, the seats of government Geneva has a delightful situation 
on the lake of Gteneva. The city is divided by the river Rhone; 
and its environs present the most grand and interesting prospects. 
Here is a view of the Alps, ai)d of mount Blanc in particular, 
which is inconceivably sublime. Geneva has long been celebrated 
^ a seat of learning, and is also noted for its extensive manufac- 
tures, specially the manufacture of watches, which is said to em- 
ploy 7,000 persons. The whole population is estimated at 25,000. 
Zurich and Basle are places of^con^derable commerce. The 
latter has a noted missionary seminary. Pop. 17,000. Lausanne, 
' situated on the north side of the lake of Geneva, is much resorted 
to by strangers, on account of the pleasantness of location and pros- 
pects, and for its polished and agreeable society. The languages 
used in Switzerland are German, French and Italian. With re- 
spect to reUgion, about three filuis of the people are Protestants, 
and the rest Catholics. Their government is republican. The 
several independent cantons are united in a confederacy for com- 
mon defenc^ and are represented in a general congress called a 
Diet. Neufchatel is under the government of Prussia. 

QUESTIONS. 

What ifl said of the natural features and scenery of Switzerland 1 How many 
square mUes, cantons and inhabitants contained in it 1 What are Its bonndariesl 
Its mountains 1 How high is mount Blanc and how described ? What are the (la- 
ciersl How are their surface and appearance describedl What are the ayalancbes 1 
The principal rivers, and where do they rise and empty 1 What lakes 1 What of 
the climate 1 Tbe winters and summers 1 WhatlstHeaoaofthevaUesnil White 

16 
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te aid of the topt and ildM of the momitaiiis 1 The crops of grain 1 What is the 
nrincioal meaniof support 1 How great a part of Switzerland is occupied by the 
JSclera 1 Of what are the Swiss remarkably fond 1 What ftxrther is said of their 
character 1 Of their education 1 Of their university, colleges and towns 1 What 
three towns are alternatf ly the seats of government ? Where is Geneva and how 
ducribed 1 For what celebrated 1 Wb^t of Zurich and Basle 1 Lausanne 1 
What lanffuases are most common In Switzerland 1 How are the people with re- 
spect to rdii^n 1 What of their government 1 What canton belongs to Prus- 



DESCRIPTION OF GERMANY. 
PART FIRST. 

Extent, 98,000 sq. me.— Pop. 14,000,000—143 per sq. m. 

Germany, as it is now usually defined, embraces only a part of 
what was formerly called the German empire, and a part only of 
what is now styled the German Confederation. In the year 1815, 
the empire was dissolved, and the German Confederation was 
formed, which extends tar beyond the limits of Germany as de- 
scribed on the map, and comprehends the west division of Austria 
find the greatest part of Pru^ia, embracing in all 35 states and 
four free cities. The map of Germany includes all these several 
states or principalities, except Austria and Prussia proper. 

Hanover is in the more northern part of Germany, Saxony on 
the north-east, Bavaria, Wirtembcrg and Baden, on the south. 
The Prussian possessions in Germany are on the west, bordering 
on the Netherlands, and lie on both sides of the Rhine, containing 
the cities Cologne, Munster and Aix la Chapelle. Besides these 
larirer states now enumerated, there are in Germany 27 states of 
inferior size, and importance, generally about equal in extent to 
a county in New England; and there are likewise the four free 
cities Frankfort on the Maine, Hamburg, Lubec and Bremen. 

This country is divided naturally, into Northern and Southern 
Germany by a range of mountains extending fiom W. to E., to- 
wards the*Carpathian. Northern Germany is a low and level 
country • and the rivers which water it, flow into the North Sea 
and the Baltic. On the N. West, there are large tracts of barren 
heaths or sandy plains ; and on the N. East, swiimps and marshes 
of considerable extent. Southern Germany is diversified with 
extensive plains, and long ridges of mountains. 

The climate of Germany at large, is temperate and salubrious ; 
and a great proportion of the soil is good, especially on the south. 
The nwre northern parts are best suited for grain, producing 
wheat and rye in great quantities ibr exportation. In the Middle 
ftnd Southern districts, the vine also, to a certain extent, is culti- 
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▼ated, and wine is exported. In most of the States, agricnltom 
is improving and flourishing, but in some parts, it still remains in 
a very backward state. Manu&ctures and the arts, together with 
learning and science generally, are cultivated with assiduity and 
are brought to a high degree of perfection. 

The universities of Gottingen, Leipsic. Jena and Heidleberg, 
are of the first rank, among many others or respectability. There 
are also a number of hi^h schools or gymnasia, designed to afford 
a regular course of instruction in science and classical literature, 
not unlike tliecoUe^ of the United States. The genius of the 
Germans is well suited to a close and persevering application to 
study or business. The^ aro remarkably patient in the investi- 
gation of truth, and indefatigable in laying up the stores of know- 
ledge. They are also wonderfully prolific as authors, and have 
distinguished themselves in the art of printing and book making. 
The virtues of frankness, sincerity, honesty and faithfulness, are 
usually ascribed to them. 

The Germanlanguage is of Gothic or Teutonic origin, and has 
several dialects. There is a harshness in it unpleasant to foreign- 
ers, but it is spoken in Europe by as many people as any other lan- 
guage. There is a custom in the principal cities of Germany, of 
holding annual or semi-annual fairs, in which a vast assortment of 
books, and other articles of merchandize, are offered for sale, and 
which, being attended by immense multitudes of people, are made 
the occasions of unbounded festivity. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the boondaiiefl of Germany ? Extent and popalation 1 When ww 
the former German empire dissolved, and what has been formed in its stead 1 How 
many states and free cities are comprehended in the whole confederation 1 What 
does the map of Germany include f In what part of Germany is Hanover ? Saxo- 
ny 1 Bavaria, Wirtemberg and Baden ? Where are the Prussian possessions in 
Germany situated ? What three cities do they include 1 How many smaller states 
are contained in Crermany, and to what are they equal in extent t Which are the 
four free cities 1 How and by what is Crermany naturally divided 1 What is said 
of N. Crermany 1 What are its rivers and where do they empty 1 What kind of 
land is on the N. W. 1 What on the N. E. 1 What of S. Germany 1 What are 
the climate and soil in Crermany at large 1 What products are most natural to the 
N. part 1 What in the middle and south ? What is said of agriculture 1 Of the 
manufactures, arts &c. ? What universities ? What other schools are mentioned 
and how described 1 What is the genius of the Germans* suited to ? In what are 
they patient and indefatigable 1 What of the German language 1 What particular 
custom is mentioned 1 

GERMANY. 

PART SECOND. 

The kingdom of Hanover belongs to the king of Great Britain, 
by inheritance, and its government is administered by a viceroy 
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of hk appointment. Its terrhory in gooeral, is a vast plain, or ex- 
hibits a scorface moderately undulating. The climate is cold and 
unpleasant On the N. there are barren heaths ; but considerable 
of the land is adapted to pasturage. On the S. are the Hartz 
mountains, abounding in minerals, with very fertile valleys. The 
chief cities are Hanover, the capital, population 25,000. Gottin- 
gen and Emden. 

The kingdom of Saxony is on the N. E., between Austria or Bo- 
hemia, and Prussia. It is the smallest kingdom in Eun^)e, but 
is rich in mines of iron, copper, lead and silver, which aze found 
in the Brzgeberg mountains, and extensively wrought. Peculiar 
attention is here paid to f-heep and wool. Since the introduction 
of merino stock, improvements have been going on for more than 
50 years, so that the Saxonv wool is some of the best in Europe. 
The population is about 1,500,000, thickly settled and well edu- 
cated, and generally of the Lutheran religion. Learning and the 
elegant arts are cultivated. Books arc printed and sold here in 
unparalleled numbers. Dresden, on the Elbe, is the capital, 
amd is highly celebrated for its proficiency in the fine arts. Popu- 
lation, 56,000. Leipsic is of great literary note. It has a famous 
university, and holds three fairs annually, which excite great in- 
terest in Germany and the neighbouring countries, especially 
among printers and book sellers. Population, 40,000. 

The kingdom of Bavaria, is in the S. E. part of Germany, and is 
the largest and most influential State in the Confederation, except 
Austria and Prussia. It is watered by the Danube, and is gene- 
rally a fertile region. The Catholic religion prevails here, but ed- 
ucation of late has been in a state of rapid i mproveraent. Munich, 
on the Iser, is the capital, and a city of distinction in Germany, 
for the regularity of its plan and the elegance of its buildings, it 
is rapidly growing in population, manufactures and literature. 
Population, 80,000. Augsbu rg and Ra tisbon are celebrated cities ; 
the former is conspicuous in the history of the Reformation. 

The kingdom of Wurtemherg, next west of Bavaria, is distin- 
guished for mildness of climate, fertility of soil, and for its progres- 
sive improvement, in agriculture, manufactures and education. 
Every parish is provided with a school, and the attendance of the 
children of suitable age, is required by law. Stuttgard is the cap- 
ital. Population, 31,000. Ulm and Tubingen are venerable 
towns, the former, for its cathedral and lofty Gothic tower, the lat- 
ter, for its antiquity. 

The grand Duchy of Baden iS in the S. West comer of Germa- 
ny, bordering on France and Switzerland. The climate and soil 
are favourable to vegetation. Agriculture is improving. Cattle 
are raii^ in considerable numbers. Valuable minerals are pro- 
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duced and exported. The manufactures are not very flourishinff. 
The mass of the people are Lutherans, and there is a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge among them. Carlsruhe, near the Rhine, is 
the seat of government, and the residence of the Duke and his 
Court. It is a handsome town, and on a regular plan, the streets 
uniformly diverging from the centre, like an open fan. Popula- 
tion, 15,000. Blenheim is particularly distinguished among the 
cities of Germany, for its regularity and beauty. Population, 
18,000. Heidelberg on the Neckar, at the ibot of a mountain, is 
famous as a seat of learning. Here is a large tun containing 600 
hogsheads, and the top of it is so broad, that 26 persons at once, 
may conveniently dance upon it. 

The Prussian possessions in Germany, consist of three ptovinces 
on both sides of the Rhine, in the west part of the country. The 
soil is fertile, and the inhabitants have signalized themselves in 
their zeal for the Catholic religion. The city of Cologne, on the 
lefl bank of the Rhine, is favourably situated for commerce, and 
has a celebrated Catholic university. Aix la Chapelle, is famous, 
as having formerly been the favourite residence of Charlemagne, 
and for a time, the metropolis of his empire. 

Of the 27 smaller States in Grermany, Luxemburg belongs to 
Holland, and Holstein and Lauenbur^ on the north, belong to 
Denmark. Of the four free cities, Frankfort on the Maine, a 
branch of the Rhine, is one of the most distinguished. It is the 
seat of the Germanic Diet or general Congress. It is also noted 
for its extensive printing establishments, for commercial enterprise, 
and for its semi-annual fairs, which attract the attention of the 
merchants of Europe. Population, 50,000. 

Hamburg, on the Elbe, 78 miles from its mouth, is the most com- 
mercial city in Germany, and one of the most populous. Popula- 
tion, 125,000. Bremen is on the Weser, in the midst of the King- 
dom of Hanover, and is a place of considerable importance in man- 
ufactures and trade. Population, 40,000. Lubec is the lowest in 
rank of the free towns. It is situated on the Drave, 36 miles N. E. 
of Hamburg, but is much inferior to it in commerce, wealth and 
population. T hese four free cities were formerly styled the Hanse 
towns. They are now considered as belonging to the number of 
the 39 states or principalities which are united for mutual defence, 
in the German Confederation, and which are annually represent- 
ed, by their agents or plenipotentiaries, in the Diet at Franlcfort, to 
consult the common interests of the confederacy. In this Diet, 
Austria and Prussia have the greatest power and influence. 
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auEsnoNs. 

To whom doM the kiDgdom of HanoTor belong 1 What of its territory 1 Of tho 
cUmate 1 Of the land on the N. 1 Of the land on the S. ? What cidee in Hano- 
ver 1 In what part of Ciermany !■ Saxony ? What is said of it and its mines 1 Of 
sheep and wool 1 What of the people ? Of the religion, learning &c. ? Where im 
Dresden, and how celebrated 1 Leipsic, and for what noted 1 In what part is the 
kingdom of Bavaria, and how described 1 Bow watiired 1 What of the religion 
and education 1 Wnere is Munich and how described ? Augsburg and Ratisbon ? 
What kingdom ia next W. of Bavaria ? For what distinguished ? What of the 
schools 1 The capital 1 Where are Ulm and Tubingen, and for what venerable ? 
Where is the Grand Duchy of Baden ? What of the soil and climate 1 Of agriciii- 
ture 1 Cattle and minerals 1 Hanufbctures 1 Religion ? Knowledge ? Near 
what river is Corlsmhe, the capital, and how described 1 Where is Blenheim and 
howdisdnguiahed 1 Heidelberg, and for what famous? On what river are the 
Prussian possessions in Germany 1 What of the soil and inhabitants 1 Where is 
Cologne and how described 1 Aix la Chapelle, and for what famous 1 

AUSTRIA. 

Extent 257,000 sq. ids. Pop. 32,000,000. 124 per eq. m. 

The Austrian empire is large and powerful. Its latitude and 
its population are about equal to those of France, and its extent is 
considerably greater. It embraces within its limits, several dis- 
tinct kingdoms and states, which are under subjection to a mon^ 
arch styled an emperor. Austria includes the kingdom oi'Hunga^ 
ry, and a part of Poland, together with large portions which Ibr- 
merly belonged to Germany and Italy. Its German possessions 
are on the west and north, and its Italian dominions are on the S. 
W., consisting of the Lombards Venician kingdom. Hungary is 
on the E. 

So great is the extent of this empire, and the diversity of na- 
tions included in it, ihat it exhibits a remarkable variety, not only 
of surface, climate, soil and productions, but also of language, reli^ 
gion, character and manners. There are several ridges of moun- 
tains, particularly the Carpathian on the N. E., and the Alps on 
the S. W. Hungary for the most part, is surrounded by moun- 
tains, but its interior consists of immense plains or steppes* In the 
more northern and mountainous divisions of Austria, the climate 
is cold,: but in the southern districts, it is warm and mild. Some 
parts of the soil are extremely fertile, while a great proportion of 
It is either neglected and uncultivated, 'or naturally sterile and 
useless. 

Austria is remarkably rich in minerals, as gold, silver, copper and 
iron. It also abounds in pasturage and cattle. Agriculture is a 
common employment, but is not conducted with skill. In manu- 
factures, the people do not excel. Nor is their commerce very 
extensive or productive ; for although the country is well furnish- 
ed with rivers, it has but little sea coast. The principal river is 
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Ibe Danabe with some of its branches. The general state of edu-' 
cation is inferior. The characteristics of the several nations in 
the empire, are of course very different. For the most part, the 
Gferman steadiness, sincerity, fidelity and industry, prevail eunong 
them. The Austrians have vigorous bodily powers^ patient di&* 
positions, and persevering and energetic minds* They are snid 
to possess a peculiar genius and taste for instrumental music, und 
are universally fond of smoking. 

The Gypsies, a singular people, are more numerous in the Aus- 
trian dominions, than m any other part of Europe* Their number 
here, is computed at 110,000. They made their appearance in 
these regions about 300 years ago ; but concerning their origin, 
whether it be Egyptian, or Hindoo, or some other, it is difficult to 
decide. They are fugitives and vagabonds, having no settled vil- 
lages or permanent habitations, but lodge in tents, or in dens and 
cavesof the earth, moving from place to place, as occasion re"* 
quires, and subsisting by robbery, thieving, or fortune teiling« 

The character of the Hungarians and their state oi society, are 
something remarkable. They are generally an active, adventu- 
rous and warlike people, but rude and uneducated. Their 60ci« 
ety exhibits ap^lling distinctions of rank. It is divided into three 
classes, viz» The nobles, citizens and peasants. The nobility 
amount to above 300,000. The peasants pay all the taxes, do the 
drudgery of labor, and live upon plain fare and in cottages of clay, 
while the rich lords of the soil live in palacePi fare sumptuously) 
and claim an exclusive right to all the privileges, comforts and 
honors of citizens. 

The Catholic is the prevailing established religion in the Aus» 
trian empire, though toleration is extended to other sects. There 
are above 25,000,(X)0 of Catholics, about 3,000,000 of the Greek 
Church, and nearly 500,000 Jews. The government is monarchi* 
cal, but the power of the sovereign is limited, in different degrees, 
in the several provinces of the empire. 

The principal cities in Austria are the following :*— Vier.na, the 
■ metropolis of the empire ; Prague, the capital of Bohemia* Buda, 
of Hungary; Lemoerg, of Galicia ; Brunn, of Moravia; and 
Venice and Milan, cities in Austrian Italy. Vienna, on the Dan* 
ube, is among the six most populous cities of Europe, and is cele- 
brated for its noble universitjr, for the number and grandeur of its 
palaces, for the multitude of its churches, convents and charitable 
institutions. Its commerce and manufactures are extensive. Pop^ 
ulation 310,000. In Prague, is a university, one of the oldest in 
Europe. Population, 117,000. Buda and Pest are opposite to 
each other, on the Danube, and are connected bj^ a vast bridge of 
boats, nearly a mile in length. Pest is the seat of a rich and flour* 



UhiD^ univernty. Lemberf;, Bruno and Debretzin, arepopulmu 

places and highly commercial. Kremnitz and Schemnitz are the 
threat mbinit towns in Hungaiy. Trieate ie a diatini^ished port, 
on ihegulfd* Venice, beintc visited annually by 3,000 veaeelB. At 
AusterlitK, 13 miles I'rom Brunn, a decidedly victorious battle was 
fought by Buonapaite, withthe Anstro Huinian army, in 1B05. 
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Viae of tht Royal Palace, Prmna. 

PRUSSIA. 

Extent, 105,000 eq. m?.— Pop. including the provinces on the 

Rhine, 13,000,000. 

The Prussian kingdom consists ot two separate divisione, viz. 

the western divincn in the we«t part i^ Germany on the Rhine, 
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and the eastern division which is north-east of Germany and 
south of the Baltic. The fqrmer division has already been partly de- 
scribed. It is composed of die three provinces, Westphalia, Cleves- 
Ber^, and Lower Rhine, and contains about 17,600 square miles, 
and 3,431,000 people. The latter or eastern division, is iSve times 
more extensiv^ embracing 87,000 square miles, and a population 
of 10 millions, beinf divided into seven provinces, viz. east Prus- 
sia, West Prussia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, Silesia and 
Saxony. Thus the Prussian dominions embrace in all, ten pro- 
vinces. 

The surface in general is level. The climate on the west is 
much milder than on the east The soil, to a great extent, is 
marshy or barren, and unsuited to cultivation. Certain districts 
are very productive, especially in pasturage, grain, flax and pota- 
toes. The principal mineral is amber. Manufactures are in a 
good decree flourishing, that of linen particularly, in the provinces 
of Silesia and Westphalia. 

The Prussians are active, hardy, and brave, and distinguished 
for a military genius. Learning is encouraged among them and 
they are generally well informed. Many of the peasants are poor, 
degraded and miserable. With respect to religion, the greater 
part of the people are Protestants, whose number is computed at about 
eight millions ; the rest are chiefly Roman CathoijfMS. The gov- 
ernment is an absolute monarchy, and energetic iti its operations. 

The army is numerous and well disciplined. The Prussian 
kingdom is one of the most powerful in Europe. As a member of 
the German Confederation, it is next in influence to Austria. 

There are seven universities in Prussia, the chief are those of 
Berlin, Halle, Breslau, Bonn and Konigsberg. Berlin, the metro- 
polis, is on the Spree, a branch of the Elbe. It is one of the most 
spacious and magnificent cities in Europe, being 12 miles in cir- 
cuit, having walls with 15 gates. Its manufactures, together with 
its public edifices and literary institutions, are truly splendid. 
Pop. 240,000. 

Dantzic, on the Vistula, 5 miles from its mouth, is a very com- 
mercial town. Konigsberg, on the Pregel, is flourishing in trade 
and increasing in population and wealth. Pop. ^,000. Breslau 
on the Oder, is the great emporium of trade to Silesia. Pop. 00,- 
000. Frankfort on the Oaer is respectable in commerce and 
manufactures. The university of Halle is of high repute, and its 
great establishment for printing the scriptures has produced seve- 
ral millions of bibles and testaments. 
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POLAND. 

Estent, 47,000 square me.— Pop. 4,000,000—85 per s\. m. 
Poland was formerly a large and powerful kinffdom, containing 
a84,OW square miles and 15 millions of people. But, from the 
year 1795, it has lost its Etanding among the independent nations 
ol Europe, and its territories chiefly have been divided between 
Bussia, Auetria, and Prusaia. Russia has taken as her portion 
178,000 Muare miles, Austria 3(^000, and Prusaia, 29,000, which 
are severally represented on the maps of those three countries. 
All that for several years has remained of Poland, is barely the 
name, toge»!ier with a small territory of 47,000 square miles, 
wliich originally constituted the central parts of the kingdom. 
Even this, for a long time, has been subject to the sovereignty of 
Russia, and in a measure dependent on nee despotic power. The 
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late arduous and heroic Aru^ffles of Poland, to recover her lost 
liberties, have lamentably failed, and she has been compelled, 
through weakness and despondency, to sink down again under the 
iron yoke of bondage. 

Poland in general, is a plain country, with a temperate climate 
and a soil which is by nature extensively fertile and produc- 
tive, especially in grain and pasturage. But the cultivation of 
the land has been wretchedly conducted, and in many instances, 
the fields have been tilled till they are worn out. Manufactures, 
commerce, education, religion, and almost every important inter- 
prise and interest, are here in a languishing condition, through a 
want of the pure air of liberty, and the genial influence of a mild 
and free government. There is due proportion of noble manliness 
in the persons of the Poles. Their complexion is fair, and they 
are constitutionally animated by a generous,hospitab]e, active and 
heroic spirit. The Polish gentlemen have been distinguished for 
their skill in horsemanship, and their fondness for military pomp 
and show. The peasantry have long been accustomed to a pas- 
sive and patient submission to the offices of menial servants. The 
heart-rending discinction between nobility and absolute slavery 
has been peculiarly visible in this coujitry. Many of the nobles 
have been possessed of vast estates, smd been surrounded, at home 
and abroad, by a numerous train of degraded vassals, who have 
been in the habit of looking up to their lords as a kind of superior 
beings, on whom they were dependent for daily bread, and to 
whom they considered themselves owing all possible subjection 
and servitude. 

Before the commencement of the late insurrection, the people of 
Poland were estimated at about four millions, of whom about one 
tenth were Jews. As many as three fourths are Catholics. War- 
saw, the capital, is on the Vistula, and is surrounded by a wall 
and strongly fortified. It has contained many elegant palaces 
and public buildings, and a population of 126,000 ; but having 
recently been exposed to the fierce fire of the Russian artillery, 
and been made a scene of anarchy, blood and carnage, its present 
situation must be deplorable. Cracow on the south, lies in the vi- 
cinity of the salt mines, and is fiaivorably situated for trade, on a 
plain watered by the Vistula. 

aUESTIONS. 

What was Puland fonnerly 1 Wben did it cease to be an independent nation ? 
Among what nations has it been divided 1 Which has taken the largest portion 1 
What are the extent, boundaries and population of Poland at present 1 What has 
been the result of the late struggles in Poland 1 What kind of a country is Polandl 
What of the climate and soil and productions 1 What of the cultivation 1 Of the 
manafactures, commerce, education, &c. 1 How are the persons of the Poles de- 
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aeilbedl Their conpleiioB and clianetier? Wliat of the FeUah genttanen 1 Of 
thepeaaanuy 1 What part of the people are Catholics 1 How many Jews 1 Where 
ie Wanaw and how described 1 what is the situation of Cracow 1 

NETHERLANDS. 

Extent, 25,000 sq. ms.-- Po||. 6,250,000. 

Netherlands is east from England, and is distant about 90 miles 
across the German or north sea. It is nearly equal to the half of 
England, in size and population. It has two principal divisions, 
viz. Holland on the north and Belgium on the south. These for 
several years were under one government and constituted one 
kingdom, though in language, character, manners and ipstitutions, 
they are verv aifferent from each other. But since the year 1830, 
when the independence of Belgium was acknowledged, these two 
divisions of the Netherlands have been considered as separate 
kingdoms, each having a king and government of its own. We 
will therefore take a view of them separately. 

HOLLAND. 
Extent, 13,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 2,750,000—211 per sq. m. 

Holland is a name frequently given to the seven United Pn>- 
vmces in the northern part of the Netherlands and is inhabited 
chiefly by the Dutch. 

It is uniformly a low, level country, or one continued marshy 
plain, intersected by canals and ditches, in every direction, and 
almost without numoer. As it is, to a great extent, lower than the 
level of the sea, it is secured from inundation, by dykes or artifi- 
cial embankments, with incredible labor, and at vast expense. 
The climate is cold and extremely moist, and usually unpleasant 
and vmheahhy to foreigners. The soil is a deep, rich mould, 
but in general, not well adapted to cultivation. 

By draining it is rendered good for pasturage, and produces 
many fine meadows. So that the wealth of the Hollanders con- 
sists principally in the va^t number of their herds and flocks, and in 
the abundance of beef, butter and cheese, of the finest quality. 

The character of the Dutch is remarkably suited to their situa- 
tion, and in a great measure formed by it. They are described as 
of a cold and phlegmatic temperament, as deficient in vivacity 
and in the tender sensibilities of the heart ; but wonderfully pa- 
tient of toil, and steady, industrious and persevering, in the pur- 
suits of every desirable object, especially gain. No people in the 
world are better acquainted with the art of acquiring wealth, or 
of preserving it. The eflects of their indostry and enterprise are 



trery striking. They excel the most of European sat iom io oom' 
nierce, and the fii?heries, and hold a respectable rank in learning 
and science. There is a peculiar neatness visible in and around 
their dwellings. They treat their cattle and horses with particu- 
lar and tender care, and have the credit of keeping some of the 
largest and finest in Europe. Their dairies also receive laborious 
and unremitted attention and yield great profit. S meting tobac-* 
CO is a universal custom among them, and the youth are extreme-* 
ly expert in skating. 

The common language in Holland is called Low Dutch and is 
a dialect of the German. The government is a constitutional, he- 
reditary monarchy. The legislative congress is called the States 
General, and is composed of two chambers, whose members meet 
once a year. In religion, the Dutch generally are Calvinistic 
Protestants. The principal cities are Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Hague, Utiecht, Leyden, Groningen and Harlem. 

Amsterdam is situated on an arm of the Zuyder Zee, and is di- 
vided into two parts by the river Amstel. The ground on which 
it stands is of sc» marshy a nature, that almost the whole city has 
necessarily been built upon oaken piles driven into the earth. It 
has long been considered as one of the most commercial and opu- 
lent cities in Europe, but for several years its prosperity has been 
declining. There is a striking beauty and grandeur in its public 
buildings and works. The Stadt house in the centre of the city, 
built upon 14,0(X) large piles, is an edifice of superior magnificence. 
And the numerous canals intersecting the town in every direc- 
tion, and adorned with rows of trees and pleasant walk8,add great- 
ly to the interesting view here presented. Pop. above 200,(w0. 

Rotterdam is 36 miles south of Amsterdam, on the Meuse, and 
is a place of great commercial advantages. By means of its ca- 
pacious canals, large ships are introduced into the middle of the 
city and brought to the very doors of the merchants' ware-houses. 
Hague is a large and beautiful town, not distinguished for trade^ 
but as a seat of government and the residence of the Royal fami- 
ly. Leyden, Utrecht and Groningen are celebrated for their 
universities- 

The Grand Duchy of Luxemburg in Germany, belongs to Hol- 
land. 

aUESTIONS. 

What ia the coune and distance of the Netherlands fVom England 1 What sea 
lies between them 1 Of what extent and population Is the whole of the Netherlandst 
What are its two chief divisions 1 . When did Belgium become a separate and inde- 
pendent kingdom 1 , 

Where is Holland and of what extent and populationt What are the people called? 
What kind of a country is it 1 By what intersected 1 By what secured from inao' 
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datSon 1 Wh»t o^the eUuia^t Of the mil 1 In what doei the wealth of the Hol- 
landera chiefly consist 1 What of their character and temperament 1 In what do 
they excel 1 What of their leamingl Their neatness 1 1 heir treatment of cattle! 
Their dairies 1 Their language 1 Their government 1 Their religion 1 What are 
someof the principal cities 1 IVhat is the situation of Amsteitiam 1 On what is it 
built 1 What of tastadt house? Its canals 1 Which way from it is Rottenlam 
and bow described 1 What of Hague 1 Leyden, Uttecht and Groningen 1 What 
pan 6? Germany belongs to Holland ? 

BELGIUM. 

Extent, 1 1,500 aq. ms.— Pop. 3,600,000—304 per sq. m. 

Belgium is a name given to what was formerly called the Aus- 
trian Netherlands. It is south of Holland, west from Gtermany, 
and north from France, and is divided into eight provinces. It is 
of a plain surface or moderately variegated with an agreeahle 
climate. The lands are excellent and highly cultivated, and rich 
in crops of grain, hemp and flax. This country has long been 
celebrated as one of the richest and fairest portions of Europe. 

The Belgians are hospitable, industrious and energetic, in char- 
acter, skilled in manufactures, of linen in particular, and like the 
Dutch, remarkable for economy and cleanliness in their domestic 
arrangements. They are generally Roman Catholics by profes- 
sion, and in a degree superstitious, and very fond of religious cere- 
monies. The number of Protestants among them is but about 
10,000, and there are not far from 30,000 Jews. The governiuent 
is a limited, hereditary monarchy. The Belgians for tiie most 
part, speak the French language and imitate the French in their 
dress and manners. They have three universities, viz. at Lou- 
vain, Ghent and Liege. 

The chief cities are Brussels the capital, Antwerp, Ghent,Liege, 
Bruges and Louvain. Brussels is a rich, gay and splendid city, 
celebrated for its public walks and fountains, and for its manufac- 
tures ot lace, camlets and carpets. Pop. 80,(300. Ten miles south 
from Brussels, is Waterloo, famous as the field of the great battle 
of 1815, which resulted in the termination of the European war 
and the downfall of Napoleon. Antwerp on the Sheldt, has a 
harbor sufficient for the accommodation of 1,000 vessels, and was 
once the greatest in commerce of all the cities of Europe. It has 
much declined, but is now reviving. In the year 1 832 the cita- 
del of Antwerp was besieged by the French, and taken from the 
Dutch. Pop., 66,000. 

aUESTIONS. 

What are the boundaries, extent and population of Belgium ? Ilow is the surface 
described ? The quality of the lands 1 For what has Belgium been celebrated ? 
What is said of tiM character and employments of the people t Their religion ! 
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Government ? Lancaage and manners ? Their uolvvnitiefl 1 Chief citiea 1 What 
is the description of Brussels 1 Where is Waterloo and how celebrated ? What \m 
said of Antwerp 1 

DENMARK. 

Extent, 22,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 2,000,000—00 per sq. m. 

Denmark consists of the peninsula of Jutland, between the north 
sea and the Baltic, with several adjacent isles in the Baltic sea, 
the principal of which are Zealand, Funen and Laland. it also 
includes tne duchies of Holstein and Lauenburg, in Germany N. 
of the Elbe and the Duchy of Sleswick, between Holstein and 
Jutland. 

Denmark is generally a plain, fertile country, without moun- 
tains and with inconsiderable hills. The streams are numerous 
but small. The climate is very moist, yet temperate (or the lati- 
tude, and healthy, resembling that of Englano. The soil being 
peculiarly adapted to grass, the rearing of cattle is a leading pur- 
suit; so that great numbers of horned cattle, horses, sbeep and 
swine, are annualljr produced for exportation. 

Agriculture is skilfully conducted, and the lands in the southern 
portion are well improved, yielding large quantities of grain, 
hemp, flax and tobacco. Manufactures are not flourishing ; but 
the commerce of the Danes is considerable, as their advantages 
for navigation are peculiar. For several years, however,- their com- 
merce has been diminishing. As a people, they are not distin- 
guished for activity, enterprise, or ambition ; but they are honest 
and diligent in business, and well instructed in the rudiments of 
common learning. Literature is patronized by the government, 
and common schools are found in almost every village. There are 
respectable universities at Copenhagen, the metropolis, and at 
Kiel, the capital of Holstein. 

Copenhagen is situated on the eastern side of the island of Zea- 
land, with a good harbour, and is one of the largest and finest 
cities in the north of Europe. It is the residence of the royal 
family, the seat of literature, and of the great public institutions 
of the kingdom. Pop. 105,000. Altona is near Hamburg, on 
the Elbe, and is the second city in Denmark for commerce, and 
with respect to population. Elsenore is on the island of Zealand, 
20 miles north of Copenhagen, at a point where the width of the 
sound is only four miles. It is noted as the place where toll is col- 
lected of all ships passing into the Baltic. The toll amounts an- 
nually to a large sum, and constitutes an important source of rev- 
enue to the Danish government. 
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The eGtablisbed religion in Denmark is Lutheranism. The .gov- 
ernment ia a monarchy, very absolute in ita form, but ordinarily 
adminiBlered with mildnesa. The foreign possesBions of Den- 
mark are Iceland, West Greenland, the Faroe islee, together with 
the West India islands, St, Croix, St. ThMnaa and St. Johns, and 
Zaoguebar and Semmpore, in Asia. 

aUEBTIONS. 
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/run fnin** of Saedtn. 
SWEDEN. 

fixtent, 1TO,0«> sq. ms.— Pop. 2,750,000—16 per eq. m. 

Sweden ie a very extensive, but thinly populated region. Ita 
three general divisiona are Gothland, Sweden Proper and Nou- 
land, which embrace 26 governments, called Ian?. 

The surface of Sweden on the west, is rough and mountainous, 
hut toward the eastern and eouthern borders, generally level. It 
abounds in lakes and rivers, ia chiefly covered with forests, and is, 
to a great extent, of a barren and unprodoctive soil. Of Uie 
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whole territory, not more than 6,000 square miles are capable of 
cultivBtion. Here and there are found very fruitful vaHeys, and 
well cultivated fields. But the products of the soil, and al^io of 
the nmnuiactures, are insuiBcient to supply the wants of the peo- 
ple. 

The winters in this climate are steadity and severely coldy yet 
the atmosphere is serene and healthful. The heat of summer sets 
in abruptly, vet^etaiion is rapid, and the fertile spots are suddenly 
clothed with verdure and adorned with ffevverp. It is said, that at 
times, the sun burrjs so intensely as to set fire to the tbrests. The 
woods of Sweden abound in pine and other valuable timber, to- 
gether with pitch, turpentine and tar- There are also rich mines 
of silver, lead, copper, and especially of iron, which is an impor- 
tant article of export and the principal source of wealth. 

This country possesses a vast range of sea coast, and the com- 
merce is extensive and flourishing. Learning and education are 
amply provided for, schools are numerous, and the people at large 
are intelligent and well informed. The peasantry and common 
people are strong and hardy, industrious and honest, plain m dress 
and manners, and contented with a comfortable subsistence, for 
themselves and their families. The women, as in many other 
European countries, take part in the business of husbandry and 
in all the laborious occupations. The nobility and gentry are os- 
tentatious, and fond of affecting the French fashions and manners. 
Lutheranism is the prevailing religion among the Swedes, and 
they are remarkable lor their settled aversion to popery. 

The governntent is an hereditary monarchy, but mild and salu- 
tary in its operations. The king's power is very limited. The 
legislative congress is styled the Diet, or States" General. The 
metropolis is Stockholm, on the eastern coast, near the junction of 
the lake Malar with the Baltic. Its situation on several small 
islands, or peninsulas, is very picturesque. Its harbor is safe, and 
conven'ent tor lOOOships. This is the grand emporium ri' com- 
nierce, for the more central parts of Sweden. Pop. 80,000. Got- 
tenburg is south-west from Stockholm, ami rRn'<s next to it, in 
population and commercial importance, being finely situated for 
foreign trade. Pop. 24,000. Carlscrona on the Baltic, is the prin- 
cipal naval station. Its harbor is capable of accommodating 100 
men of war. Dannemora is distir^iruished for its iron mines ; Fah- 
lun for its mines of copper ; Up-ul and Lunil, for their universi- 
ties. At Tornea considerable trade is carried on with the Lap- 
landers. The Swedish government extends over Norway, as 
well as to certain islands in the Baltic and the island of St. Bar- 
tholomew in the West Indies. Next to Russia, it is the most ex- 
tensive European sovereignty. A spacious canal has recently 



been completed extenJing from Qollenburg acro^ to the Balti<w 
It was 23 years in the construction and cost 10 millions of dol- 

Vfbu intfae client, pn|mtai)oD and boundsrln of Sweden t Wliat in<>uii1.-iiii9 

Oflbcupbllllyl TheieHgignl The goTerraacnl 1 IViMU is Uw metropolta tud 

Fnhluri and far what nnied" L'jEnJ and Lund, and hnw u^lebnud 1 Whcnaie 
I'ortnei, Umea and CeBe 1 Where «ro ChilBttinaUdt sml CarlMndt I To vbal 
Ttttaec caimiiT uti iTbaiialaiHlidoallieEwedWi government etiend 1 



Skating upon tame in Noraag. 

NORWAY. 

Extent, 120,0X1 eq. ras,— Pop. 1,008,060—8 per 6f[. m. 

The climate of Norivay on the nea. ooaFt is moist, and remnrka- 

1)iy temperate lor the latitude?. And although In general it ia 

severely cold, it ia hiffhiy conducive to the healili and longevity 

-of the inhabiients, who, in many inBlanoee, arrive to extreme aid 

-age even to a hundred years, and are tired oriifc. 

Norway is one of the mo?t mountainous coimiries in the world. 
The roouniams aXe lofly and extensive, aad otleu impaBsabl^ be- 
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ing broken up into awful precipices and chasms, and intersected 
by torrents and catararacta of impetuous fury. So extensively 
rugged is tlie surface, that not more than one hundredth part of 
it is capable of being tilled, and but little grain is produced. Stili 
there are valleys abundant in pasturage and cattle ; and the im- 
mense forests of fir and pine affiird vast quantities oC excellent 
timber; and the mines of copper and iron are exceedingly pro- 
ductive and valuable. \iie fibheries also are extensive and yield 
much profit. So that the people at iarge have the means of sup- 
plying themselves irom abroad wiih those neiessaries of life which 
are not lurnished at honic. In some instances however, the poor 
have been very niuchstraiicned. 

The Norwegians are hiirdy and brave, and there is an honest 
simplicity and hospitality in their mannei-s. Among the peasant- 
ry, almost every man is i\\s own traduisraan, ami supplies hi& 
family with clothinsr, furiiituro, &«•. of his own manufacture. And 
almost every one is taught io read and write, and u»?iy enjoy iher 
privileges of a common educjition* The atniospljfere in these 
northern regions is so clear, tuni the light of the moon and the Au- 
rora Borealis is so brilliant, that the inhabitants can often see at 
midnight to read and to engage in various oecupations under the 
open siiy. 

The rehgion of the people in Norway is Lutheran. The gov- 
ernment, since the year 1815, has been dependent on the crown of 
Sweden. The legislative body i'onsit?tsot two houses, and is call- 
ed the Storthing. Bergen is named as the capital, butChristianais^ 
a more flourishing and important town, with a population of 20,- 
OOO. Tlie other principal places are Drontheim, Konsborg, Chris- 
tianpand and Fiederickstadt. Near the coast of Norway, on the 
norih-wcst, is that noted whirlpool, tfeo Mail.-trom, which is of so* 
great extent and force, that at tinios, sh^ps ami whaleg, and vari- 
ous animals, have been swaflowpd up in its awful abyss. 

QUESTIONS- 

What are the boundaries, extent and population of Norway T What ebannei 
separates it from Denmark ? What mouniains, from Sweden 1 Wliat iiiil^nds and 
whirlpool are oathe north-west *? What is the ciimate of Norwjvy '{ how is, tlie 
surface generally 4escribe(l 1 The mountains T What proportion of tlic country i» 
•apaWe of beincj UUed 1 What is said of the valleys ? The forests 1 The mines ? 
The fisheries 7 What of the character of the Norwwians ? Of the i)eaf antry 1 Of 
their education 1 Their religion t Government? What of Bergen and Christiana, 
and where are they situated ? What other places are named and where situated T 
Which is the greatest literary institution in Norway 1 Ans. The university of 
Ghtistiana, containing 17 ptonison,. 650 students and a library of 130,000 volumes^ 



Vammei ee of Laptcmd. 



Extent 150,000 sq. ma. Pop. 60,OOa 
Laplanit is ihc most oorthero portion of Europe, unri the most 
cold, ilrearv anH tiihoapitabte. It lies on botli Eides orihe Arctic 
circle, havi-ij; the Arctic ocean on the N^ the White sea on the 
E., Swollen and the gulf of Bothnia on the S. and Norway and 
the Allantir.on the W. It hr\s three divisifinp, viz. Russian, Swe- 
dish, aiirl Norweciaii Lapland, The eastern part belnnjrs to 
Russia ; tlie southern, which ia the most Vrthiable, to Sweden j 
and the wi!.-lern, to Norway. 

The winters are iong and intensely severe ; the sun beinijthen 
invisible for weeks and months, affording but little light or heat 
The d^y, when there is any, ia extremely short, for tlie sun EOon 
passes below the horizon. The great length however of the twi- 
light, and the peculiar brightnesaof the moon and stars, and north- 
ern lightfl, in a goo<[ measure supply to the inhabitiinis the want 
of the 'sun's rays, in this nightly season of winter. The summer 
is very brief, and is attended for feveral weelis with a perpetual 
chining of the sun, which olten produces escessive heat. Then 
the snow and ice, in a degree, are disengaged from the mountaiiw, 
and the torrents and Ciilaracts rush down with inconceivable 
grandeur. But vegetation is scanty, and ffrain is rarely produ- 



ced i tlic summers being too short to bring it to maturitj'. The 
country round the bead of ibx gulf of Bothnia] is an iini 



plain, and foreats of aprace and flr are there very e 
..... ^ ....,.,., - .... , ^ 

lejghbouring 



The Laplanders, like the Exqmmawx in N. America, are 
dtvarfish in stature aad deficient in understand infr. Though ihey 
prDfesa Christianity, they are to a great extent involved in igno- 
rance, superstitjon and barbarism, and retain many absurd and 
idolatrous cnstoinB. The Lapland mountaineere are pood herds- 
men, ^id fiain a comrortabie livelihood. Some ol' them have in 
their poEseesion, 5(K) or 1,000 reindeer. The firfiermen reside, in 
Bummer, on the borders of the lakes, and'as winter approaches, 
they remove to the rorests, for the purpose of hunting. 



Mode of Travelling in Lapland. 

The most valuable gift of nature to the people of these regions, 
ie the reindeer. He is one of the niostein<;ular and uBeful aniraals 
in the world, and appears to have been formed on purpose loperve 
man in this inhospitable climate. The flesh and the milk oi' this 
animal are generally used by the inhabitants for food ; and hia 
skin constituteB an important part of their clothing-. He serves 
them, also, with wonderful alacrity and sneed in the draught. 
Harnessed to a sledge in the form ofasmall boat, he will travel 
over the immense fields ol'ice and snow, actherateof200miles a 
day. In the mean time, he requires but scanty fare, nnd cansub- 
aist, on a journey, u|)on leaves or moss, when grass is not to be 
found. The housesoT iheLaplandera are verylotv huts, in tlie 



form of tente, covered with lurf or bark, with an opening at tbo 
lop for a chimney and a window. Kola, Veronez, Enare and 
Opoden, are sctnie of their villanes. 



Tenli, &c. in Lapland. 

QUEBTIONS. 
Wbeie dWB Lipluid lie and how bounded 1 Haw li II dlrlded 1 How mu* 
■qiwreinllniiiidpenplflconlilnsdia HI Which pan belnnp loRuntal /"J'". 
loBwnlenl WnkhioNorway 1 Wheilsasld oflhe wlnte™ he«1 Oftliediir' 
Of lhelwlllibl,&c. t oruie niiBianl Or the Bhawind <ce 1 OlvegeUUoEt 
Ortheludtrdunditaeheutoritaefnirnf Boihnlal Whitor iheiurAneiawnl- 
Ivl Whi[ of (haUpliiiident Of Hie uounutneen 1 Of Uk Oahenwn I Of 
toe reindeer } In irbat reipecu U he lue&il I Wbtl of Ibe hotliei I Of Ibe TU- 



Trawllioff in RuMtia. 



RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

Theilnesian empire embraces a greater extent of territory' 
than (iny other on the globe. Within iia limita, are comprehend- 
ed iJie eastern half ofBurope, and one third of Asia, besidi's aparl 
of N. America, containing in all alwut 8,000,000 square miles, 
and «),000,000 of people. ^ 



Vita of the Exchange, St. Pilertburg. 
RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Extent, 2,000,000 sq . ms.— Pop. 58,000,000.-28 per sq. m. 

European Russia, though its extent is but about one third that 
of Ru^ia in Asia, is vastly more populouB, It is however thinly 
peopled compareil tvith the re?t of Europo in general. 

Russia, tor the most part, exhibits a level surface, with few lofty 
luouiilains, embracing immense plains and morasHcs, an amazing 
range offoreats, and a multitude oflarge naviaable rivers, Down 
the ijorthern declivity, the rivers flow into the White sea, and the 
Arctic ocean ; and down the eouthem declivity, into the Black 
and Caspian seae. As there are but lew falls in the rivers, they 
are the more useful for navigation, and serve to open communica- 
tions ol vast extent into ihe interior of Rutisia. The climate of 
this country is extremely various, as it extends from the warm, t -i 
the frozen regions. Vn genera!, the climate here is subject tear 
greater extremes of cold, and alsoofheat, than on the western 
side of Europe, in the same latitudes. The soil is peculiarly and 
very extensively adapted to grazing, atid the raising d'cattle ig ti 
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common employment aatoag the Ruesians. The etale of agricul- 
ture and mnnufactures is lotr. Considerable quantitiee of hemp 
are produced, and maimlaccured inlo duck, eail>clolh and cordage; 
and the loanufacture of linco ie growing io importance. The 
chief e}:porls are hides, tallow, leather, hemp and iron. 

Varinos nations, language, and Ibrros of religion, are found in 
RuFBia, and very different degrees of civilization. IgnoranceaDd 
barbariera are verv extensive amone the common people. The 
proportion of pupilB in common rabooits to the whole population, is 
as one to 350, and the proponion of liberally educated persons, is 
not more than one to 15,000. There is much cruel domineerinji 
of the nobles and landlords over the poor peasants, who are very 
numerous, and in a elate of absolute slavery and ignorance. Slill, 
the Etuto ol learning is gradually improving. In the cities and 
lartfe towns, there are many respectable schools, where literature 
mjQ science are cultivated. Many fore igne re, chiefly Germans, 
are employed as instructors, for the education of the higher or 
middle ciasae^ 

The established religion in Russia is that of the Greek Church, and 
is prevalent among thiea fourths of the population. The rest are 
Catholics, Jews, MahotuedaDa or Fagana. The government is an ab- 
solute hereditary Monarchy, very despotic in its cbaracler and adinia- 
ietration. The sovereign who resides at St. Feteraburg, is styled Em- 
peror end Autocrat of ^1 the Russiia, and king of Poland. 



VUtB of St. Pelertiurg, 
a the metropolis of the Russian empire ; and thosgli 
is Mta of the moK resuter, elegant and fle«ri«kmg 
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D Earope. It stuida at tbs mouth of tb« rim Neva, and al tha 
I extremity of the gulf of Finlaod. Iti foundatiaaa were laid 
by Peter the Great,Bt the commencement oflhelaat century. It is of acir. 
Cular form about 13 miles in compass, the streets being broadeud well pa. 
ved and the houses built of brick. Ueie iBsuitiTerBily,wilhvBriDUB other 
literary institutions, together with Houriahing manufactures aod an ei- 
teasive foreign commerce. Pop. >lS5,U0a. Cronatadt Is the port of Si. 
Petersburg. 

IVIoacow, about 400 miles soath^eaat, was the ancient capital and a 
great city ; and in 1S13, three tburtha of it wea consumed by the Rus- 
siana, to the great dlecomhiiure of Bonaparte and his invading army. It 
has since been chiefly rohnill. Pop. 350,000. Riga on the Duds 
is a place of great commercial importance. Odessa on the Black aea, 
has a spacious and commodious harbor, and is a flonriabing place. Ab- 
trachan on the Volga, 40 miles Irom ita mouth, is a grand mart for the 
produce of Asia, and carries on a groat trade with St. Peleraburg, by 
means of the Volga, and a canal which connects that river with the 
I4^eva. It is supposed that 4,000 vessels annually paaa between these 
two cities, which are distant from each other, 1,400 miles. Here are 
36 Tartar moaquea, S5 Greek churches, and about 40,000 people. 

Archangel on the Dwina, is the principal port at tbe north. Abo is 
the cspitBlofFinlsnd, a province sitnated oathe gulf of Bothnia, in- 
habited by the Fins, a rude and dwarfiah people, not unlike the Lap. 
Isnders. The Dan Cossacks are an active and aingularly warlike tribe, 
living in yillages, on both sides of the Dob. They are oipert horae- 
men and spearamen, and terrible in battle to the enemies of Auaaia. 



Baildiagf in Fiidaad. 
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QUESTIONS. 

What is Mid of the RuMian empire 1 What does it comprehend 1 What is its 
wliole extent and population 1 How is Russia in Europe Imunded ? By what 5 
seas is it bordered 1 what mountains and rivers divide it from Asia 1 What lakes 
in Russia 1 What rivers run into the Black sea ft'om Russia ? What into the 
Caspian 1 What, into the White sea and Arctic ocean 1 What, into the Baltic and 
the gulf of Finland and Riga 1 What are the extent and population of Russia in 
Europe 1 What kind of a surfoce has it and what does it embrace 1 What makes 
the rivers peculiarly navigabiel Which is the colder side of Europe,the east or westi 
What of the soil in RussUi and the raising of cattle 1 What of the agriculture and 
manufactures aud exports 1 Are ignorance and barbarism extensive in Russia 1 
Is the state of learning improving f Are many foreisners employed as teachers % 
What of the established religion % The government 1 What is the sovereign styled! 
What is the metropolis and where situated, and by whom founded 1 How is it fur- 
ther described 1 How populous 1 How many cities in Europe are larger than St 
Petersburg 1 What is its port 1 Where is Moscow and how descrit)^ t Rigal 
Odessa 1 Cherson 1 Astraehan 1 How does it communicate with St. Petersburg? 
Where Is Archangel 1 Abo 1 What is said of Finland and the Fins 1 Where are 
ttie Don Cossacks 1 Where is the peninsula of Crimea ? Where are the following 
towns : Revel 1 Novgorod 1 Kieul Kazan 1 Orel 1 Orenburg 1 Minsk 1 Smo- 
lensk f Kalonga 1 Toola 1 Oufa 1 Twer 1 Vogolda 1 

ASIA. 

Length, 8,000 ms Breadth, 4,000<— Extent, 16,000,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 
600,000,000 (See\n«!tet p, 223.)^37 per sq. m. 

QUESTIONS. 

See map of Aeia and of the World, 

Is Asia in north or south latitude 1 In east or west longitude ? Between what 
degrees of lat. and long, is it situated ? Ans. Between 2° and 77^ north lat. and be- 
tween S60 and 190O east long. What cape at the nor.them extremity of Asia ? What 
peninsula at the southern? What are the boundaries of Asia ? What mountains 
and river on the north-west separate it from Europe ? What four large seas border 
it on the west 1 What isthmus connects Asia with Africa 1 What strait connects 
the Red sea with the Indian ocean ? What gulf between Arabia and Persia % What 
two small gulfis on the west coast of Hindoostan 1 What cape and large island at 
the south of EUndoostanI What large bay between Hindoostan and Birman em- 
pire ? How is the sulf of Siam bounded on the north ? What strait between Ma- 
lacca and the island of Sumatra 1 Ans. Strait of Malacca. What four or five seas 
on the east coast of Asia, between Malacca and Kamschatka ? What gulf connected 
with the China sea on the north-west 1 What strait between the Blueses and the sea 
of Corea? What channel or strait between the sea of Corea and the sea of Okhotsk 1 
What on the north-east divides Asia from America 1 What large island in the 
Asiatic ocean, north-west from Siberia 1 What two small seas south-east from No- 
va Zembla 1 What are the extent and population of Asia 1 How many inhabi- 
tants to a square mile 1 Is Asia equal in extent to the whole of America ? Does it 
contain about half of the whole population of the globe 1 What is the large northern 
division of Asia called 1 What are the boundaries of Siberia or Asiatic Russia 1 
What four western divisions bordering on the Black, Caspian, Mediterranean, or 
Red sea 1 What are the boundaries and capital of Independent Tartary ? Of Per- 
sia! Of Asiatic Turkey ? Of Arabia 1 What two countries lie between Hin- 
doostan and Persia ? What are the boundaries and capital of Atghanistan 1 Of 
Beloochistan 1 In what part of Asia are Hindoostan and Birman empire or Chin 
India, bow bounded and what are the capitals ? Why is Talacca a peninsula and 
how bounded 1 In what part of Asia is china, how Iraunded and where is the capi- 
tal ? Chinese Tartary and how bounded 1 What are the. boundaries of Thibet 1 
What vast emph-e do Thibet and Chinese Tartary belong to 1 How would you 
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bound the peninBula of Corea ? Of Kamschatka 1 WUcb way fiom China ia the 
empire of Japan ? Of what three principal islands is this empire composed 1 Where 
is Tonquin 1 Cochin Cliina 1 Cambodia 1 Between what two seas are Ctrcassia, 
Georgia and Mingrelia 1 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

PART FIRST. 

NATURAL FEATURES—MOUNTAINS—DESERT— RIVERS 

CLIMATE— SOIL. 

Asia is the largest grand division of the glohe, and embraces the 
most numerous population. It is distinguished for the general sereni- 
ty and salubrity of its climate, the fertility of its soil, 3ie yariety and 
richness of its plants, spices, gems and minerals, and is unrivalled for 
the antiquity, importance and interesting nature of its history. It was 
in Asia, that the original human pair were formed by the Divine hand, 
and placed in the Garden of Eden, the Paradise of their joys and the 
scene of their apostacy. In Asia, amidst the general deluge, mankind 
were miraculously preserved in the family and immediate descendants 
of Noah, who, from the mountains of Ararat and the plains of Shinar, 
were dispersed over the face of the earth, to be the first fathers and 
founders of the nations. In Asia, the venerable Jewish patriarchs per. 
formed their pilgrimages, the prophets proclaimed the will of Heaven, 
the Saviour lived, died and rose again, the apostles began to publish the 
Gospel and laid the foundations of the Christian Church. Asia is also 
considered the birth place of literature and of the arts and sciences, 
which in modem ages, have been brought to greater maturity and per. 
fection in Europe. 

Among the natural features of Asia, one of the most remarkable is 
the elevated central region which includes Thibet and Chinese Tarta. 
ry. This forms an extensive table land, bordered around by three lof. 
ty ranges of mountains; on the north the Altay,on the west the Belur Tag, 
and on the south, the Himpialeh. The Altaian chain is the longest 
on the globe, next to the grand American chain. It extends about 
5,000 miles from the sea of Aral in Independent Tartary, in an east or 
north-east direction, to the sea of Okhotsk on the Pacific ocean. It 
separates Chinese Tartary from Siberia, and its greatest height is about 
two miles or 11,000 feet above the level of the sea. The HimmaleH 
have the name of being the highest mountains in the world. They ex. 
tend south-easterly from Independent Tartary, to the north shores of 
thebayof Bengal,dividingThibetfrom Hindoostan. Dawalageri the most 
elevated peak is about five miles high. The Belur Tag separates Chi. 
nese from Independent Tartary and connects the Altaian with the 
Himmaleh chain. 

The Caucasian mountains extend across l^tween the Black and Cas. 
pian seas. The Touris chain traverses fromTwest to east the northern 
part of Turkey. Mount Ararat which stands as a monument of the 
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universal flood, is in Armenia on the north-west of Persia. The great 
desert of Gobi or Shamo, is one of the most extensive and elevated de- 
serts on the globe, being about 9,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
2,000 miles in length, 500 in breadth, and about 900,000 square miles 
in extent. 

Asia is watered by several noble rivers, the largest of which com- 
pare in size with the second class of American rivers, being aboot 
2,000 miles in length. Of this description are the Oby, Yenisei and 
Lena, in Siberia, the Amoor in Chinese Tartary, and the Kiang Eu 
and Hoangho, in China. The principal rivers running south into the 
Arabian sea and the bay of Bengal, are the Euphrates, Indus, Ganges, 
Burrampooter and Irawaddy, which are not far from 1,500 miles in 
length. 

As the territory of Asia extends from the frozen regions on the 
north to the equatorial or hot regions on the south, it of course em- 
braces a great variety of climate. The climate of the mountains and 
high table lands in the centre, is very cold for the latitude and far colder 
than that of France and other European countries in corresponding lati. 
tudes. While some elevated tracts farther south within the Torrid 
zone, are favored with a most salubrious and delightful climate through 
the year. This is true of the lofty plains or vales among the Himma. 
leh mountains and the table lands of Southern India, where the sum- 
mers are mild and grateful, vegetation is continually verdant, and the 
scenes are those of a perpetual spring. The south.westem portion of 
Asia is rendered peculiarly hot and sultry, by the influence of the winds 
from Africa. 

The soil in Asia is equally various with the climate. The Siberian 
lands on the north consists extensively of barren plains and marshes. 
The high central tracts of Tartary are rendered so dry and cold by 
their situation, as to be, to a vast extent, perpetually sterile and deso- 
late. A great proportion of Eastern Asia is fertile, especially China, 
sustaining an immense population. Southern Asia, on both sides ojf 
the bay of Bengal, is generally of an alluvial soil and very luxuriant, 
and has long been considered the garden of the east. On the south, 
west in Arabia, there are large tracts consisting of barren, sandy de- 
serts. In Western Asia, much of the land round the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and the Black and Caspian seas and the Persian gulf, is 
by nature pleasant and fruitful. 

QUESTIONS. 

See the map of Asia and the above description. 

Which is the largest and most populous grand division of the globe ? For wbat is 
Asia distinguished 1 What are some of the great events which have taken place in 
j\8ia 1 What region of Asia is the roost elevated 1 By what mountains is the 
large central table land surrounded ? How long is the Altaian chain t In what di- 
rection does it extend 1 What two countries tfre separated by it ? Wbat its height? 
What is said of the Himmaleh mountains ? Between what two countries are tbey? 
What is the name of the principal peak and bow high 1 How is the Belor Tag de- 
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Bciibed 1 Where are the Caucasian mountaiiu 1 The Tauras 1 The Ararat 1 For 
what is it remarkable 1 Where are the Ural mountains 1 The Oauts 1 The Stan- 
navoi ? Where is the great desert of Gobi or Bhamo 1 How is it described 1 About 
how long are the largest rivers of ^sia t What three rise in the Altay mountains 
and descend into the Arctic ocean? What three flow into the Pacific ocean from 
Chinese Tartary and from China 1 What are the principal rivers running south 1 
What is about tbeir length and where does each nse and empty 1 Does Asia em^ 
brace a great variety Of Climate 1 What is said of the climate on the high lands of 
the centre 1 What parts of Asia are described as enjoying a most dellffhtful ciim.ite? 
What is said of the soil 1 What kind of lands are on the north ? What in the cen- 
tral tracts of Tartary 1 What of the soil in eastern Asia ? In southern Aeia 1 
In the south-west part 1 In Western A sia ? 

PART SECOND. 

RACES -LANGUAGES--NATIVE CHARACTER— CIVILIZ A- 

TION— EDUCATION AND LEARNING. 

Several of the Asiatic tribes resemble the European race, or the 
people of the United States, in personal form, complexion and features. 
Of this description are the inhabitants of Western Asia, or all the na. 
tions located west of the river Oby, the Belur Tag mountains and the 
river Ganges. The nations of Eastern Asia or those east of the Oby, 
and the Ganges for the most part belong to what is called the Mongul 
or Asiatic race. The personal appearance of these people, especially 
the Chinese and Japanese, may be described as follows. Their stature 
is lower than that of the European race and their form less regular 
and comely. The hair black, strait and coarse ; the face square and 
flat ; the complexion of the skin, yellow, tawny or olive, with high 
cheek bones, flat nose and small black eyes. 

The most radical and prominent languages of Asia, are the Chinese, 
Tartar, Malay, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit and Bali. In these lan- 
guages most of the sacred and other books are written. And, though 
they are not all extensively spoken in their original purity, they are the 
parents of most of the vernacular tongues, or are blended with the nu- 
merous dialects in common use. The number of the different Asiatic 
dialects, is estimated at about 1 ,000. 

In respect to the native character of the people of Asia it may be 
remarked, that many of the more northern nations are constitutionally 
hardy, active and brave; while the nations of southern Asia have in 
general, been characterized by comparative indolence, effeminacy and 
weakness ; so that from age to age, they have been exposed to the vio. 
lent and successful incursions of the tribes of the north. The south, 
em Asiatics, however, are represented as excelling the northern, in 
natural ardor of feeling, sprightliness of imagination, literary taste, 
and ingenuity in arts and manufactures. 

With regard to knowledge and civilization in this quarter of the 
globe, it may be said, that the nations along the shores of the Arctic 
ocean are generally in the savage state, having no fixed dwellings, and 
but little acquainted with agriculture and the arts, living a wandering 
life and subsisting usually by fishing and hunting. But the Asiatic na. 
tions in general belong either to the barbarous or to the half civilized 
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olasB of mankind. The people of Tartary, and the greater prapoftion 
of Siberia and Arabia are reckoned among the barbarons tribes. They 
are accubtomed to the pastoral manner of life, are nourished chiefly 
by the milk and flesh of their cattle, liv«) in moveable tents, and go 
from place to place as suits their convenience. They have some* tnsti- 
tutions of government and religion and some knowledge of the me- 
chanical art9, but make little or no use of books or a written Ian« 
guagei 

The half.civilized nations are those of Turkey, Persia, China, Japan, 
Hindoostan, Burmah, Afghanistan and Beloochistan. These have some 
books and learning, some forms of government, religion and law, and 
are well skilled in some of the useful arts ; bat they are generally 
averse to modem improvements, strangers to true politeness and 
refinement of manners, and are rude and barbarous in many of their 
customs. Woman is hero the slave of man. The general state of 
education and learning in Asia, is much inferior to what is found in 
Europe. In the Mahometan countries, as Arabia, Persia, Afghanis, 
ton and Turkey, there are numerous schools under the instruction of 
the Moolahs or priests, and the leading object in those schools is to 
teach the young how to read and write the classical Arabic of their bible, 
the Koran ; but whether they are made to understand the meaning of 
the language, or not, is often esteemed a matter of indifference. Thou, 
sands thus learn to read and write letters and words, but remain in 
gross ignorance ; and still greater multitudes are destitute even of such 
an education. 

In Hindoostan, Burmah^ China and especially in Japan^ instruction 
in common schools is encouraged. 

aUESTIONS. 

Which of the Asiatic tribes resemble the European race, in their personal appeiir* 
ance ? Which belone to the the Tartar or Chinese race 1 What description is giv- 
en of their persons? what are the most prominent languages of Asia ? What \a 
sapposed to be the number of the different dialects 1 What a the natural character 
of many of the northern nations of Asia 1 What of the southern Asiatics 1 lu 
What respect do the latter excel the former 1 Which of the Asiatic nations are gen- 
erally in the savage state t Which are reckoned among the barbarous tribes living 
a wandering, pastoral life ? Which are the half civilised nations of Asia i What 
is said of the general state of education and learning here, compared with what it is 
in Europe 1 In what countries are there many schools under the eare of the Moo- 
lalia or priests 1 What is the leading object in those schools ? Do many learn to 
read the letters and words of the Koran without understanding their meaning 1 In 
what Asiatic nations is common school education encouraged 1 

PART THIRD. 

AGRICULTURE— PRODUCTS OF THE SOIL— MANUFAC 
TURES— NAVIGATION AND COMMERCE- 
GOVERNMENTS. 

From Yarious causes, the art of Agriculture, among most of the 
Asiatics, has l^ng been in a low and daelining state. The eorruptand 
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opprsflsive formn of government and religion, endanger private proper, 
ty, discourage the efforts of industry, and render the husbandman 
timid, desponding, and indolent. Vast tracts of naturally fertile land, 
as iiv Western Asia, are thus abandoned to waste. Territories for- 
merly sustaining a thick population, are now nearly or quite uninhabi. 
ted. 

The most important articles of culture in Asia, are wheat, barley, 
millet, maize, rice, cotton, sugar, and coffee. Rice is the principal 
support of millions in Hindoostan, and other adjacent southern eoun. 
tries. In the warm regions, there is a variety of the most delicious 
fruits, and aromatic spices of the finest fragrance. In some arts and 
manufactures the Asiatics are very skilful, considering their inferi* 
or advantages* Turkey and Persia are unrivalled in the manufacture 
of carpets, sword blades, and various instruments of steel. China and 
India are distinguished for their silk and cotton fabrics, and their skill 
in workmanship of gold and silver. The carpets of Cabul, the shawls 
of Cashmere, the brilliant Persian dyes, the porcelain ware of China, 
and the embroidery of India, are highly celebrated. 

It is a prevalent custom among many of the people of Asia, to hand 
down their trades and arts from father to son, and to continue them for 
ages in the pame family line. Thus the descendants derive advantage 
from the accumulated experience of their ancestors in the same trade* 
and this circumstance is highly favorable to their proficiency and skill. 
But there are other circumstances of a very unfavorable tendency. The 
tools and instruments used by the Asiatics in their various trades, are 
comparatively few, simple, and imperfect. 

In navigation and commerce these nations are very deficient and 
inactive. They know but little how to build ships, or how to manage 
them upon the seas. Their navigation is chiefly confined to their own 
coasts, or to short voyages. The Chinese and Japanese arc extremely 
cautious in admitting foreigners into their ports, and lay them under 
severe restrictions. In return for the goods which they sell them, they 
generally refuse to take any thing but gold and silver. 

The Asiatic Governments, in general, have the nature of absolute 
monarchies. The sovereigns are strictly despotic, holding the power 
of life and death over their subjects. This kind of government ^has 
been common in Asia from the most remote antiquity. 

QUESTIONS. 

What ia the general state of agriculture in Asia 1 What cauies have tended to 
discourage the industry of the husbandman ? What is said of vast tracts in Western 
Asia 1 What the most common articles of culture ? What is said of rice ? Of 
ftuits and spices 1 Are the people skilful in some manufactures ? What mairafac- 
tares are remarkable in Turkey and Persia 1 In China and India 1 In Cabul and 
Cashmere 1 Is it customary in Asia to hand down trades, from age to age, in the 
same family line ? Does this tend to make the artists more perfect T What, on the 
other hand, are some of the difficulties they labor under 1 How are the Asiatics in 
navigation and commerce 1 Do they build many ships, or make long voyages 1 
What nationa are peculiarly strict and cautious in admttiog foreign venela f Of 
iprhat nature are the Asiatic governments in general T 
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PART FOURTH. 

RELIGION— MISSIOKABY STATIONS AND EFFORTS- 

ClTIEa. 

The ByMemg or religion moat prevalent in Ana, are Pagsniain ind 
Mahometaniani. The former consiita in the warship of idols ; the lau 
ter in a piofesaed adherence to tlie doctrines and precepts of ihe gr«ai 
Arabian impostor. Though Christianity, the true religion, had its riu 
in Asia, and this was die theatre of its first promnigalioa aod of i» 
earliest trinmphs, and was the seat of man; pure apoalolical chnrcbea; 
yet it is a lamentable fact, that those churches have long since declined 
and become eilinct or corrupt, and the Ooapel now eheda, as it were, 
but a few scattered and glimmering raya of light, amidst the general 
darkness of error, euperslilion and sin, which invoWes Ibst large and 
beautiful portion of ihe globe. Mahometaniam or Islamism prevaila 
chieflr in Western Asia, particularly Turkey, Arabia, and Peraii. 
There are, however, many Mahomslans, and some Jews and Catholics 
dispersed aver the Asiatic regions generally. 

The nations moat groaily idolatrous, ere Ihe central, eastern, and 
soulhem. Oriental Pagaaiam embraces numerous ayalema of idolatry, 
appertaining to different nations. Theae aystema, in same respects, 
resemble one another ; in other respects (hey are mutually jarring and 
diicordanL They contain some true, aublime, and moral seQlimenla, 
mingled with a disgualing maaa of falaehoods end absurdillea, impure 
precepts and abominablo ritea. They generally allow the ejislencf "f 
one Supreme Divinity, which in China ia called Fohi, or Fo ; in Thi. 
bet. La ; in Hindooslon, Vishnoo, or Brehmaj and in the Burman em. 
pire, Bndhoo, Boodb, or Gaudama. They ucaally represent God aa a 
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being sc far exalted above the world, that he did not condescend to 
take any- part in its creation, and is perfectly inactive and indifferent in 
the regulation of its affairs and in regard to all the actions and con. 
ceras of men. 

According to these idolatrous systems, the creation and government 
of the world were committed to numerous subordinate or inferior dei- 
ties, of different characters and tempers, who made the earth and take 
care of it, in their several departments, and who, of course, are to be 
worshipped and pleased by mankind. But many of these inferior di. 
vinities or idols, are described as being the avowed patrons of cruelty, 
obscenity, and every kind of wickedness. So, in order to conciliate 
their favor or avoid their wrath, the deluded worshippers often use the 
most ridiculous and odious rites, endure many voluntary tortures, or 
plunge into all the abominations of vicious indulgence. As to the 
number of these idols, there can be no computation. The Hindoos 
alone make their boasts of more than 300 millions. Besides many 
idolatrous images, there is scarcely any one of the elements or visible 
objects in nature, whether sun, moon, or stars, fire, water, mountain or 
river, animal, insect, or vegetable, which is not superstitiously adored 
in Asia, instead of Jehovah, the true God. The religion, however, of 
these people is, to a great extent, mere Atheism, and is fotmded on a 
belief in the eternity of matter. 

The Asiatics are remarkable for the obstinacy and tenacity with 
which they cling to their ancient superstitions, and indeed to their 
customs and manners generally. Their style of building, the fashions 
of their dress, their forms of civility, their amusements, occupatione 
and habits, have comparatively changed but little, for many ages. In 
each nation, they dress and appear, and live, and act, much as they did 
thousands of years ago. They stedfastly adhere to the maxims of an. 
tiquity, and follow on, groping in the footsteps of their fathers. 

But the time is coming when this charm shall be broken, and these 
shackles be unrivetted. Christian benevolence and enterprise, those 
angels of mercy, are busily at work for the redemption of Asia. The 
Scriptures, wholly or in part, have been translated and circulated in 
Chinese, and in all the most important and popular oriental languages. 
Millions of scripture tracts have been distributed and have excited at. 
tention. About 170 missionary stations are established, chiefly in Hin. 
doostan, Burmah, Ceylon, and the regions of Caucasus. With these 
stations are connected about 350 missionaries and assistants, who have 
imder instruction in their schools not far from 70,000 children, inclu- 
ding many females, who formerly were treated as if destitute of souls, 
and were denied the privileges of literary education. And we are war. 
ranted from prophecy to believe, that these little bright spots in the East 
will spread, and these dawnings of light lead on to a glorioas day. 

In taking a concise view of the cities of Asia, it may be observed, 
that they are numerous, populous, and ancient. But, compared with 
European cities, they are usually inelegant and mean in their appear- 



ance. Thej are often ■urrounded with mud or brick walls* The 
streets, for the most part, are irregular, unpaved, narrow and dirty; 
the public edifices few and without splendor, and the buildings in gene- 
ral clumsy, and low and thickly stowed with inhabitants. 

The most elegant cities are in Western Asia, where the houses of 
the wealthy, built of brick or stone, are generally placed round an open 
court in the centre, exhibiting gardens with much interesting rural 
scenery. There are back windows toward the gardens, but few or 
none toward the streets, which makes the front of the houses resemble 
the gloomy walls of a prison. The roofs are flat, so that in the heat of 
summer, the people often lodge upon them for the night, under the open 
sky. The house tops are also so connected, that one may take a long 
walk abroad among his neighbors, without going down into the street 
The Mahometan mosques in many instances appear grand and imposing, 
and the more so, on account of the lofty circular towers or minarets 
attached to them. Each of these minarets at the top has a public crier 
stationed, instead of a bell, to call the people together at the appointed 
hours of devotion. 

hi the Chinese, Birman, or idolatrous cities, the most striking objects 
presented to view are the Pagodas, or pagan temples, which are often 
gilded and richly ornamented, towering majestically above the nume. 
rous mud huts, or low thatched dwellings, with which the cities are 
filled. 

The two largest or most populous cities of Asia, are, Pekin, in Chi. 
na, and Jeddo, in Japan, each containing a million and a half of people, 
and usually placed in the same class with London. Hanch-eou-fou, 
Nankin, and Canton, may probably be classed with Paris, embracing a 
population of nearly a million. On this subject, however, it is impossi. 
ble to speak with precision, as the population of the Asiatic cities has 
been very variously estimated by different writers. 

ftUESTIONS. 

WhatsysteiDB of religion most prevail in Asia 1 In what part is Mabometanism 
moet prevalent 1 What rations are most grossly idolatrous 1 What does oriental 
paganism embrace 1 Are tbese systems of idolatry in some respects alike ? Do they 
contain some sublime sentiments 1 Do they also contain a mass of absurdiues 1 Do 
they ascribe a very unworthy character to the supreme GU)d 1 Do they hold that the 
world was made and is governed hy many Inferior deities ? Do they represent many 
of theae idol deities as possessing abominable characters 1 Are the Asiatica remark- 
ably tenacious of their religions and customs 1 How many and where are the prin- 
cipal missionary stations 1 How many missionaries 1 How many children in their 
schools 1 Will Asia eventually be enlightened 1 What in general is said of the 
Asiatic cities ? Are they as elegant as those of Europe ? Which of them are the 
most elegant 1 How are the houses built in W. Asia 1 Where are the windows 
placed ? How are the roofs 1 What is said of the mosques, or Mahometan churches ? 
What of the Pagodas? Which are the two largest cities, and how large 1 What 
their situation ? Which 3 may be about as populous as Paris, and where situated 1 
Where is Calcutta? Madraasl Meaco? Patna? Delhi? Bombay? What is the 
capital, and what are three or four of the chief cities in Arabia ? In Persia ? In 
Turkey? In Hindoostan ? Birman empire ? China? Japan? Siberia? If you 
were standing on one of the hichest tops of the Himmaleh and could command a 
view of Asia, in what direction nom you would be the Belur Tag mountains ? The 
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Allay 1 The Caucasus 1 The Arrarat 1 The Ural 1 The Gautsl Mount Binai 1 
If vou were at Calcutta, which way from you would be the city of Ava 1 Kelat 7 
Cabin Mecca 1 Tobolsk 1 Teheran 1 Aleppo 1 Pekin? Delhi 1 Which way 
from Canton is Pekini Nankin 1 Jeddo 1 Jerusalem 1 Which way Irom Bom 
bay is Calcutta? Suratl Madras! Pondicherryl pocji in 1 Which way from 
Jerusalem is Damascus 1 Antioch t Smyrna 1 Suez 1 Mecca 1 Bagdad 1 Which 
way from Mecca is Constantinople 1 Medina 1 Muskati Calcutta 1 Mocha? 
Lapa 1 



JfoU on the population of Ana.— -The population of Asia has usually been stated 
at between 4 and 500,uOO,UUO, as in the former part of this book, but as we are led to 
believe from recent information received from Dr. Morrison, and others, that China 
alone contains more than 300,000,000, we venture to state the whole Asiatic popula- 
tion asabove. 



CAUCASIAN COUNTRIES. 

Extent 116,000 sq ms.— Pop. 1,675,000. 

This general name is given to the eountries lying between the Black 
and Caspian seas, and in the immediate vicinity of the mountains of 
Caucasus which range like a mighty wall from one sea to the other, 
and whose highest peaks, like those of the Alps, are covered with per. 
petual snow. The principal divisions of this region are Circassia on 
Hhe western declivity of the mountains, and Georgia and Mingrelia on 
the south. It is in general, a very uneven and mountainous country, 
strikingly diversified with cold barren heights and with numerous warm 
and very fertile valleys. 

The inhabitants are represented as being the most perfect examples 
of the white or European class of mankind, and are highly distin. 
guished, the men for their dignified stature, their agility and strength, 
and the women for their vivacity and beauty. And such are the cus- 
toms of this country, that multitudes of young females from time to 
time have here been sold as slaves by their parents, to replenish and 
adorn the harems of Turks and Persians. The people in general are 
rude and ignorant. They are of various tribes and in certain respects 
dependent on the Russian government. Yet they are of an active and 
restless spirit, especially the Circassians, who maintain a haughty and 
independent air, and are little better than bands of robbers. They fre- 
quently go on predatory excursions into the surrounding coun. 
tries. The Georgians and Mingrelians are of a milder character. 
They not uncommonly live in houses half under ground and are in the 
habit on all occasions, of going armed as a defence against the rob- 
bers of the mountains. 

The inhabitants of these countries are by profession, partly Maho- 
metans and partly Christians. There are five missionary stations in 
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Ihia Ticinilf. Teflii. Ibe capital of Georgia ia (he principal city. Il 
makes but b mean appearance. Jta manufitcturea are few and simple. 
Here ia a PersiBii Moaquo, one Catholic and aeveial Georgian end Ar- 
menian chnrchea. Pop. 20,000. 

aUESTIONH. 

. _je IlLey deftcrtbed 1 VVbu 

, , - - , . Wtial I) the gUugiion of ClieSBia! 

or GMTgla anil MlDgrella] What ocni'ia] defcrlMion ii (tv«n nf Uie counCrr T How 
■re IhEinliBbliiuiu rcnrcmnled t Fnr njial dlulnguIiliBd 1 What ciuel cuelom ii 
BKDlIoiKd ; What fuTllierli mid Dftho people I On what jovennnent dtpendem' 
What In pgniculai iieaid nfihECircassliinal Of the GndTBiam and Mingrrliuil 
What of their bouRg I Why do Ibey po ampd 1 Of what ccllRioga rtolemloiB 
aralbeyt How many mlteinnajy nntlane in ihia Ticinity) What ta the chirl 
ellyl Howdfacribedl On what sea is Derbent whiehlicaUedUie gHleof Penia! 
Wbleb way ia Aitrachao (him Derbeiii and Tvflia I 
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Coloattt* at Rhodei. 

TURKEY IM ASIA. 

PART FIRST. 

Sq. ma. 450.000— Pop. 11,000,000—24 per aq. m. 

Thia portion of Asia is rendered peculiarly interesting, venerable. 

and in a aenae sacred, as il embraces Faleeline, the ancient liolfland. 

and otber regions in its vicinity, wliicli ate aaaocialed in our minds 

with ^e sacrednesa of Scripture history Bad viith (he all.importanl 

events there recorded. 

Asiatic Turltey is more than twice as large as Turkey in Europe, 
but is DO( half so thicldy populated. It has four general divisions, viz. 
Anatolia, Syria, Armenia and Mesopotamia, and cantain* in all, IT 
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Pachalics, eaeh of which is under the superintendence of a Pacha or 
govomor appointed by the grand Sultan at Constantinople. 

Anatolia or Asia Minor, is situated on the north-west between the 
Mediterranean and Black seas. Syria includes Palestine, and lies ail 
along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Armenia is on the 
north-east, and Mesopotamia on the east and south-east. Palestine is 
the southern part of Syria, lying on both sides of the river Jordan, 
which runs from north to south into the Dead Sea. The southern di« 
vision of Palestine was Judea, in which stands Jerusalem, the Holy 
City. The middle division was Samaria, and the northern, Galilee. 

Mount Lebanon, or Libanus, is a branch of the Taurus, and extends 
from north to south through a part of Syria and Palestine, at the dis- 
tance of about 30 or 40 miles from the Mediterranean shore. Its sum- 
mits are often covered with snow, and to a certain extent, are adorned 
with the descendants of those lofty and venerable cedars, so celebnu 
ted in Hebrew poetry. 

The surface of Asiatic Turkey is mountainous, or exceedingly di- 
versified with elevations, valleys and plains, especially Anatolia, Syria 
and Armenia ; which are traversed by the numerous and lofty ridges 
of Mount Taurus. This country at large is noted for the salubrity of 
its climate, and the natural fertility of its soil, which anciently sus- 
tained an immense population. But in modem times, through the in- 
dolence and tyranny of the Turks, agriculture is wretchedly conducted, 
and much of the country is a mere wilderness, uncultivated, and with 
few or no inhabitants. The natural productions are wheat, barley, 
wine, and olive oil, figs, cotton, silk and tobacco. Manufactures are 
much neglected. Turkey carpets, morocco leather, crapes, muslins, 
and sword blades, are the principal articles of manufacture. The trade 
is considerable, but is chiefly in the hands of Armenians, Greeks, and 
Jews. The Armenians, especially, are distinguished as merchants, for 
their activity, enterprise, and integrity. They are the principal traders 
in Turkey, and their commercial enterprise extends to most of the 
great cities of Asia. 

The Curds and Turcomans on the north-east and east, are barbarous 
and lawless hordes of robbers, lurking in great numbers among the 
mountains of Armenia and Persia, frequently molesting travellers and 
plundering the people of the plains. 

The Druses are a restless and fierce people, occupjring some of the 
mountainous regions of Libanus, or Anti-Libanus. About half of the 
population are Turks. The Mahometan is the most prevalent reli- 
gion ; but the numerous Armenians, Greeks, and Roman Catholics, are 
nominally Christians. The whole of Turkey in Europe and Asia con. 
tains about 20 millions of inhabitants. Constantinople, the metropolis, 
is on the European side of the Bosphorus, and has already been de- 
scribed. Asiatic Turkey is now subject to the governor of Egynt, 
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aUESTIONS. 

Wby does this portion of Asia appear peculiarly interesting and sacred to the 
christian mind 1 What are its extent and population 1 How is it bounded 1 Which 
is the largest, Asiatic or European Tnrltey f What four general divisions 1 How 
many Pacbalics 1 What the situation of Anatolia ? Of Syria 1 Of Armenia 1 Of 
Mesopotamia ? What part of Syria is Palestine 1 What river runs through it ? 
Into what three parts was Palestme formerly divided ? What description is given 
of Mount Lebanon ? What is the surfkce of Asiatic Turkey ? Which are the most 
mountainouaprovinces, and by what mountains traversed 1 For what is this coun- 
try noted 1 what are some of the effects of Turkish indolence 1 What are the nat- 
ural products 1 What of manufactures ? What is said of the trade, and in whose 
hands is it 1 Who are here distinguished as merchants ? Where are ihe Curds and 
Turcomans, and how deacribed ? What of the Druses ? What proportion of the 
population are Turks ? What reli|^on is prevalent ? Where ia Constantinople, ths 
mt tropolifl of the whole empiM 1 To what power is Asiatic Turkey subject 1 

ASIATIC TURKEY. 

PART SECOND. 

Some of the largest citioB of Turkey in Asia are Aleppo, Damascus, 
Smyrna, Bagdad, £rserum« Diarbekir, Bassora, and Jerusalem. Alep- 
po is the capital of Syria, and handsomely built for a city of the east, 
with broad and paved streets. It is the centre of trade between Ara. 
bia and Persia and Constantinople. This trade is carried on by means 
of caravans, or large companies of merchants, several of which annu- 
ally arrive here from the east, and others proceed to Constantinople 
through Natolia. This city, like most of the cities of Turkey, has 
frequently been visited by the plague. Pop. 200,000. 

Damascus also is a Syrian city, and is 136 miles north of Jerusalem. 
Its situation in the midst of a fertile plain, is very delightful. Sur. 
roundingthe city are a multitude of fruitful gardens, well watered by 
fountains, and by numerous canals from neighboring rivulets. This is 
a famous rendezvous for pilgrims, and an ancient place of trade and 
manufactures, especially in sword blades, silk and cotton. Popula. 
tion 130,000. 

Smyrna, on the west coast of Asia Minor, is a populous city, and the 
great emporium of trade to the Levant. It is visited by merchant 
ships from the United States, and from divers nations, which are 
here furnished with cargoes of Turkey carpets, silk, beautiful goat's 
hair, raisins, opium, and yaiious drugs. Pop. 1S0,000, composed of 
Turks, Armenians, Greeks, and Europeans, here called Franks. This 
city has been peculiarly exposed to earthquakes and the plague. 

Bagdad is on the Tigris, and about 50 miles north of the ruins of 
Babylon, on the Euphrates. In the 12th century, under the Caliphs, 
it was the metropolis of the Saracen or Mahometan empire, and a city 
of vast population, literary renown, and unrivalled splendor. Little 
remains of its former magnificence; but it is the centre of the com: 
merce with India and Europe. Here many precious Indian goods are 
landed from boats which ascend the Tigris from Bassora and the Per. 
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Bian Gulf, and hence they are conveyed by the caravan merchant! wes. 
terly to Aleppo and Constantinople. Pop. 60,000. 

The rains of Babylon are vast, but Bhapeless— serving as solenm 
monuments of the greatness of that ancient city, whose wall, 60 miles 
round, 90 feet thick, and 300 feet high, surmounted with 300 towers, 
and furnished with 100 brazen gates, was justly esteemed one of the 
wonders of the world. » 

Diarbekir, or Diarbeck, is situated on the Tigris, in the midst of a 
level and very fertile region, and is considerably flourishing in oriental 
manufactures and trade. Pop. 100,000. Erzerum is the greatest city 
in Armenia, and trades extensively with Persia and the east. Pop. 
100,000. Mosul, or M onsul, on the Tigris, is supposed to stand very 
near the site of ancient Nineveh, where is now a small village called 
Nunia. Bassora is situated on the Euphrates, or Shatul Arab, below 
its junction with the Tigris, and 70 miles from the Persian Gulf. It is 
about 1,800 miles south-east of Constantinople, and is one of the most 
important ports in the Turkish empire* The river is navigable to this 
city for ships, which come laden with silks, muslins, shawls, fruits, 
spices, pearls, and other valuable commodities from Hindoostan, Java, 
Persia, and Arabia, which are sent up to Bagdad in boats, and thence 
transported by caravans over the empire. 

Prusa, Tocat and Angora, are respectable cities in Anatolia, or Asia 
Minor. Palmyra is famous for its ruins, and is situated in the Syrian 
desert, 130 miles north-east of Damascus. It is supposed to have been 
originally built by Solomon, and called Tadmor in the Desert. The 
magnificence of these ruins, particularly that of the Temple of the Son, 
is almost beyond description. They exhibit the most striking exam, 
pies which can be found, of the perfection of Grecian architecture, 
united with oriental opulence and splendor. 

Balbec, the ancient Heliopolis, or ** City of the Sun,** is 40 miles 
north-west of Damascus, and is also highly distinguished for its ruins. 
Some of the stones found among the ruins are of vast dimensions. One, 
in particular, is about 60 feet long and 12 in breadth. 

Jerusalem, once the Holy City, is situated in the south part of Pales, 
tine, nearly in the latitude of 32 deg., and about 40 miles east from 
the Mediterranean Sea. Its appearance is comparatively mean, but it 
is not devoid of stateliness and magnificence when viewed at a dis- 
tance. The mosque of Omar, built above a thousand years ago, on 
the site of the ancient temple, has been thought by some travellers 
nearly equal in grandeur to the celebrated mosque of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is also an ancient 
and sublime edifice, and for many hundreds of years has commanded 
the sacred veneration of pilgrims. The city is still thronged with su- 
perstitious pilgrims and monks, and is supposed to contain about 25,000 
inhabitants. Jaffa, the ancient Joppa, is on the sea coast, 40 miles west 
of Jerusalem. Tyre and Sidon are on the sea, west of Damascus, and 
about 80 or 100 miles north of Jerusalem. They are distant from each 
other 20 miles— are both inconsiderable places ; but exhibit some to. 
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kent of what thef hare been. Antioch ia farther north ; a Sfrian city, 
beaatifuUy aituated on the Orontea, not far from the aea, 50 miles wett 
of Aleppo. Pop. 15,000. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wbat are Mime of the chief cities in Aitatie Tnrkey 1 What ie the capital of Sy- 
ria, and how described 1 With what countriee does Aleppo trade, and by wbat 
meana 1 What are caraYana 1 What and where is Damascus 1 By what watered ? 
Wbat Idad of trade and manuftictures here 1 Where and wbat is Smyrna 1 What 
ships visit it, and what canoes do they obtain t Where is Bagdad 1 What was it 
in the ISth century 1 What in it now t How are Indian goods brought up from 
Bassora 1 How conveved to Aleppo and Constantinople ? On what river are the 
ruins of BabyJon^nd how Ikr from Bagdad 1 What is said of the wall of as- 
cient Babylon 1 Where is Diarbeck, and now described 1 What of Erzerum 1 Of 
Mosul 1 What ancient city stood near it 1 Where is Bassora, and how far fhsa 
the Persian Gulf 1 Wbat course and distance ftom Constantinople 1 What two 
rivers unitlna form the Shatal Arab 1 What large cities in Anatolia 1 Where is 
Palmyra, and for what famous 1 Where are the ruins of Balbec 1 Wbat is the sit- 
uation aM lat. of Jerusalem 1 How far fh>m the sea 1 What is its present appear 
ance 1 Describe the mosque of Omar. The Church of the Holy Sepulchre. By 
what is Jerusalem thronged, and what its population t Where is Joppa, or Jafi 1 
What of Tyre and Sidon 1 Antiocht 

ARABIA. 
Sq. ma. 1,000,000.— Fop. 13,000,000 — 13 per aq. mile. 

Arabia ia twice aa extensive as Turkey in Aaia, and more than equal 
to it in the number of inhabitanta. A very great proportion of it, es. 
pecially the interior, consists of dry, aandy desertB, or rocky, barren 
mountaina. It has usually been divided into three principal parts, viz. 
Arabia Petrea, or atony Arabia, on the north.weat ; Arabia Felix, or 
Happy Arabia, on the aouth-eaat, south and aouth-weat; and Arabia 
Deaerta, or the Deaert, in the interior and on the north. The Red Sea, 
on the west, extends about 1,400 miles, the whole length of Arabia, 
dividing it from Africa. The harbours on this sea are few, and its 
navigation, on account of the numeroua reefs of coral rocka, ia difficult 
and dangeroua. 

Near the head of the Red Sea, on the east aide, atanda Mount Sinai, 
rendered aacred aa the place where the Law was given by Moses, in 
the awful presence of Jehovah. From the top of Sinai, directly west, 
Mount Horeb is visible, and belonga to the aame ridge of mountains. 
In the neighborhood of Mount Sinai ia an extensive plain or desert, 
sufficient to contain the whole camp of Israel. Here ia now the con. 
vent of St. Catharine ; and there are many superstitious monks who 
have lodgings in the region of these two mountains, and who are ever 
ready to aerve aa guidea to travellera, and pretend to be able to point 
out all the aacred spots. 

The climate of Arabia ia dry and hot, especially upon the plains. 
There are very few fountaina or streams of water, and the country is 
rarely refreshed with rain. A fiery, suffi^cating wind, called the si. 
mooro, sweeping across the desert, often proves fatal to the traveller., 
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And at times, sach clouds or billows of burning sand are accumulated 
by the winds, as to bury whole caravans of merchants and pilgrims in 
sudden destruction. 

The richest parts of the Arabian soil are in Yemen, the south-west, 
em province, and also along the shores of the Indian Ocean and the 
Persian Gulf. The eastern coast of the Red Sea is generally barren 
and desolate. Where the land is fertile, tropical fruits abound, as 
honey, balm, cinnamon, cassia, spikenard, frankincense and myrrh, and 
a variety of the most fragrant gums and odors. The dates and coffee 
of Arabia are peculiarly celebrated. Agriculture and manufactures 
are in an imperfect state, and are confined chiefly to the towns or seU 
tiements on the coasts. The trade is chiefly carried on by means of 
caravans across the desert, which are usually escorted by companies 
of armed men, to defend tl^em against the wild Arabs who lurk in the 
rocks and mountains of the interior, or roam at largo over the sands 
of the wilderness, intent on robbery and plunder. In these caravans, 
the camel is of essential service. He is one of the most remarkable 
and useful animals in Asia or Africa. He seems to have been provi. 
dentially designed for service in these parched countries. His hoofs 
are formed to tread the burning sands, and his stomach to retain water 
for a long time, so that he can travel seven or eight days without drink, 
ing, and sustain a load of 800 weight upon his back. At night he 
kneels down to rest under his load, which is not removed till he ar. 
rives at the end of his journey. The dromedary is a camel of small 
size and extraordinary swiftness. The Arabian horses are celebrated, 
the world over, for beauty, fleetncss, and docility. 

The Arabs are regarded as the descendants of Ishmael, the son of 
Abraham ; and their character and history have been such as wonder, 
fully to correspond with the Angel's prediction, ** he will be a wild 
man; his hand will be against every man, and every man's hand 
against him." They are of a middle stature and swarthy complexion, 
with black hair and expressive black eyes. They are manly in their 
personal appearance, swift of foot, elegant on horseback, skilful in the 
use of the bow and lance, and in shooting at a mark. They are of a 
brave and independent spirit. The Arab robbers of the desert are 
called Bedouins. They lodge in moveable tents, and go with their 
flocks and herds from place to place — supported by plunder and the 
milk of their camels. They are, from principle, remarkably kind and 
courteous to the stranger while under their roof; but should they meet 
him unprotected in the desert, they would not scruple to rob him of 
his goods, or of his life. In the year 1750, a caravan of more than 
40,000 merchants and pilgrims, from Mecca, fell victims to their law. 
less ferocity. 

It is said the Arabians, as a nation, have hitherto remained invinci- 
ble. No foreign power has been able successfully to invade their 
country, or bring the people under bondage. The grammatical Arabic 
language, which is found in the Koran, is considered a dialect of the 
Hebrew, and one of the richest and most copious languages in tho 
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world, It 18 Buperficially thught in the schools, but is not generally 
spoken. There is a kind of corrupt Arabic, called the Arabcsk, which 
is the language of conversation in Arabia, and is extensively spoken in 
other countries of the east. There was a time when learning flourish, 
ed among the Arabiaos, then called Saracens, but for several hundred 
years they have been characterized by general ignorance, barbarity, 
and rudeness. 

QUESTIONS. 

Between what paralleli of lat does Arabia lie 1 What tropic paases through the 
middle of it 1 What are its boundaries ? Extent ? Popalauon 1 How many peo- 
ple on a sq. milel How mu^h larger is Arabia than Asiatic Turkey ? What does 
the interior consist of 1 What arfe the three principal divisions of Arabia, and how 
situated ? How long is the Red sea 1 Which end of this sea did the cliildren of Is- 
rael pass as on dry land 1 What of the harbours and navigation of this sea ? Where 
is Mount Binai, and for what celebrated 1 Which way fnim it is Mount Horeb? 
What convent and people are found in the nvfon of these mountains, and what is 
said of them 7 What of the climate in Arabia? What remarkable wind is men- 
tioned ? What of the clouds or billows of sand 1 What parts of Arabia have the 
richest soil 1 What of the eastern coast of the Red Sea 1 What fruits abound ? 
What products in particular are celebrated 1 What of agriculture and manufac- 
tures 1 How is the trade chiefly carried on 1 How are the caravans defended ? 
What robbers are they exposed to 1 What is said of the camel 1 Of the dromeda- 
ry 1 Of the Arabian horses ? Of whom are the Arabs descendants ? With what 
does their character correspond ? How would you describe their stature, complex- 
ion, &c. 1 In what are they skilfU1 1 What kind of a spirit are they of 1 What are 
the robbers called, and bow described 1 How do they treat strangers 1 What is 
said of the Arabians as a nation ? What of tlie Arabic language 1 Is the pure Ara- 
bic commonly spoken 1 What is said of the Arabesk 1 What of learning ? 

ARABIA. 
PART SECOND. 

Arabis is the country where the religion or imposture of Mahomet 
had its rise, and where it now prevails. This was, as it were, the 
mouth of that bottomless pit, from which proceeded the overwhelming 
smoke of his lying doctrines, and the innumerable locusts of his deso. 
lating armies. 

Mahomet was born at Mecca, in the year 571. At the age of 40 
years he began to promulgate his new religion. It was contrived with 
gteat subtlety, and so calculated as to excite the favorable attention of 
Pagans, Jewfi, and corrupt Christians. He taught the existence of Je- 
hovah the true God, and acknowledged the divine missions of Moses 
and of Jesus Christ ; but pretended that he himself had come as a pro. 
phet superior to the former two, and was commissioned to make this 
last revelation of the will of Heaven, and to compel the nations to re. 
ceive and obey it. He prohibited to his followers the use of strong 
liquors ; appointed a few fasts, and prescribed a pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
but he allowed many sinful indulgences, and promised a heavenly par- 
adise of sensual and unfading pleasures, as the reward of the faithful, 
especially of those who should fall in fighting his battles. This impos. 
tare took effect ; and multitudes, ere long, fioeked to the standard of 



XYte Prophet. In the course of years, his followers, under the name of 
Saracens, and by the combined force of the Koran and the sword« ex. 
tended their conquests over some of the fairest portions of Asia, Eu. 
rope, and Africa. Thus they disseminated his doctrines far and wide, 
a.nd laid the foundation of one of the largest and most powerful empires 
tlie world ever saw. The Saracen empire has been succeeded by that 
of the Turks. Arabia, to a great extent, is now governed by numer. 
ous petty chiefs, called Imams or Sheiks. The principal cities are 
IMecca, Medina, Sana, Mocha, Aden and Mascat. 

Mecca, the capital, is about a day's journey from the Red Sea, situ- 
ated in a narrow valley, in the midst of a mountainous and barren re- 
gion. Here are the far famed Caaba, or Mahometan temple, the sa. 
cred fountain, and the consecrated black stone, which have ao long 
been objects of religious veneration to pilgrims. It was enjoined upon 
every disciple of the Prophet, throughout the world, to perform at least 
one pilgrimage to Mecca, either in his own person, or by a represen 
tative. And the grand ceremony of the pilgrims here, has been, to 
pass seven times around the temple, and as often to kiss the sacred 
stone. So that the multitudes which, in the course of twelve hundred 
years, must have visited the place, is next to inconceivable. The pop- 
ulation of Mecca, at present, is not more than 20,000. Jedda is its 
port. 

Medina is 176 miles north of Mecca. To this city the Prophet, on 
a certain occasion, fled from his enemies ; and it has been celebrated 
as the place of his tomb. Here stands a splendid mosque, erected by 
Mahomet, upon 400 pillars of black marble, illuminated with 300 lamps 
perpetually burning, and enriched with treasures of immense value in 
gold, silver, and pearls, the offerings of wealthy Musselmen from age 
to age. Mocha, at the entrance of the Red Sea, is a flourishing" port, 
the principal channel of trade with Europeans, and is distinguished for 
the fine quality of its cofl*ee. Sana is one of the most populous of the 
Arabian cities. Mascat, or Moscat, on the Gulf of Ormus, is the most 
important port in the east of Arabia. From this place, also, consider, 
able trade is carried on, by caravans, over land 900 miles to the Red 
Sea and Egypt. 

aUESTTONB. 

What false religion had its rise in Arabia 1 Where and when was Maliomet 
bom 7 At what ace did he begin to teach his new religion 1 How was it contrived 
and calculated 1 What were some of its doctrines 1 What did he pretend that he 
biniAelf was 1 What did he prohibit, appoint, allow and promise to his followers ? 
By what name were they afterwards called, and how far did their conquests extend t 
How is Arabia now governed ? What are its principal cities 1 Where is Mecca ? 
What three sacred objects are found there ? What was enjoined upon eveiy Ma- 
hometan 1 What particular ceremony do the pilgrims perform at Mecca 1 What is 
its port 1 Where is Medina 1 For what celebrated 1 What noted building stands 
there, and what ia said of iti Whera is Mocha, and how described 1 Sanal 
Mascat 1 
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PERSIA, OR IRAN. 
Sq. ma. 400,000.— Pop. 7,000,000.-17 per. sq. mile. 

Persia, in extent, is nearly equal to Asiatic Turkej. It has held a 
prominent place in the history of oriental nations. 

Its nataral features are various and striking. It is bordered on the 
north-west and west by the lofty mountains of Ararat and Caucasus, 
and traversed from west to east by branches of the Taurus. On the 
south-west it is washed and fertilized by the rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris. In the eastern part is an immense, salt, sandy desert, 700 
miles in length. A very great proportion of the surface of Persia is 
occupied by rugged mountains, barren sands, marshes, and deserts 
and lakes of salt. The climate is various, but generally warm and dry, 
It is cold on the tops of the mountains, where snow may frequently be 
found, while the inhabitants in the vales are sweltering with heat. At 
the south, around the Persian gulf, the heat at times is intolerable, and 
many of the people betake themselves to the mountainous, cooler re. 
gions, till the excessive scorching of the sun has abated. 

The soil is very fruitful in the valleys and along the banks of the 
rivers. Round the southern shore of the Caspian sea, and also on 
the Euphrates, and on the Persian gulf, are tracts of uncommon far. 
tility. 

The numerous smaller streams which flow from the mountains in the 
interior, tend greatly to enrich the low lands over which they pass ; but 
many of them are finally lost in the sand. Persia abounds in wheat, 
rice, barley, wine and oil ; in dates, oranges, pomegranates, and other 
fruits of delicious taste — ^besides a great variety of flowers of the most 
delicate flavor. The Persian roses especially, have been celebrated, 
and from them, salubrious waters or essences are extracted and ex. 
ported to other countries. 

The Persians of both sexes are represented as handsome, and their 
complexion fair, especially towards the north. They are polite and 
courteous to strangers, hyperbolical in compliments, and poetical in 
conversation ; abject and slavish in their deportment toward superiors, 
and equally arrogant and lordly toward inferiors. Like the French, 
they are lively, vain, and gay, and fond of show, in dress and equipage. 
The rich live in a style of splendid luxury. They profess apeculiar pas- 
sion for learning, and especially poetry, and may be considered the most 
learned of the oriental nations. They excel in archery and horseman, 
ship, and raise some of the finest horses in the east. Their camels are 
numerous, and many of their sheep are distinguished for the fineness 
of the fleece, and for the size of their tails, which often weigh 30 
pounds. The Persians show but little enterprize in agriculture or com. 
merce. They pay some attention to manufactures. The principal are 
carpets, leather, silk, mcthair, and woollen. The Armenfan merchants 
do the chief of the trading. 

There is a race of roving, predatory shepherds, called Iliats, who 
range in the mountains and deserts, and have laid waste many of the 
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Burrounding fertile tracts. They are a terror to the Peniana In the 
▼alleys, and their fVequent depredations greatly hinder the improve, 
ment of the soil, and the prosperity of the country. The houses in 
Persia, as in Turkey, and many other parts of Asia, are generally flat 
roofed, and without windows towards the street. They make great 
use of carpets in their dwellings, and almost every family has a full 
supply. 

The Persian language is allied to the Arabic. There are many an- 
cient and beautiful poems, and other works of taste and elegance, com- 
posed in it. Many of the people are very neat and expeditious in pen. 
manship. Like the Hebrews, they write from the right side of a page 
to the lefl. 

In religion, the Persians as a nation are Schiites, or Mahometans of 
the sect of Ali. They are of a different denomination from the Turks, 
and are regarded by them as heretics, and as objects of peculiar detes- 
tation. 

Armenian and Georgian christians are numerous in Persia. And 
there is a sect called Guebres or Gaurs, worshippers of fire, who pro- 
fess to be disciples of the ancient Magi, and followers of Zoroaster. 
The scene of their devotions is on the north, near the city of Baku, on 
the confines of Caucasus, where there is a large tract of ground covered 
with a bituminous or inflammable matter, upon which they have temples 
built, constantly illuminated with what they deem the sacred eternal 
flame. 

The Persian government for ages has been remarkably despotic, and 
calculated to enslave and discourage the people, and to impede their 
prosperous enterprise. 

The principal cities in Persia, are Ispahan, Shiraz, Teheran, and 
Bushire. 

Ispahan, or Spahawn, the ancient capital, was fomaerly of vast extent 

and magnificence. It is situated in a delightful plain, and refreshed 

with waters from the river Zenderoud. Its circumference is 12 miles. 

The streets are narrow and irregular. The houses are built of sunburnt 

brick, with flat roofs, upon which the inhabitants are in the habit of 

regaling themselves in the cool air of the summer evenings. It has 

been celebrated for its numerous mosques and splendid palaces, its 

gardens and canals ornamented with refreshing shades. The royal 

palace and gardens are said to have been three or four miles in circuit. 

But this city has been greatly defaced and depopulated by the arms of 

Kouli Khan and Tamerlane. Its former glory has passed away. Still 

it is the first city in Persia for commerce and manufactures, and is the 

centre of trade between India and Turkey. Pop. 200,000. 

Shiraz is 220 miles from Ispahan, toward the Persian golf. The 
praises of this city, and of its beautiful valley, and of the romantic 
mountains areund it, have been extravagantly sung by Hafez and other 
Persian poets, who have lavished in their description the riches of 
oriental imageiy. The place has been celebrated for its fruits and 
flowers, and deficious winest and also as a seat of learning. In 1824 
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this city was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. In its vicinity are 
the tombs of the poets Hafez and Sadi. 30 miles north-east of Shiraz, 
are the famous ruins of Persepolis, one of the greatest cities of anti. 
quity. These ruins, for the most part, are the remains of the superb 
palace of Darius, which Alexander in his fury set on fire, and wboM 
wall on one side measures 600 paces, and on another about 400. Pop. 
of Shiraz 50,000. 

Teheran is the modem capital of Persia, situated about 300 miles 
north of Ispahan. Pop. 25,000. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the latitudet and boundaries of Persia 1 Its extent and popolalioB ! 
To what other coantry Is it nearly equal 1 What are its natural features 1 Whit 
mountains border it oa the north-west and north 1 What mountains traverse 
through it 1 What sea on the north 1 What gulf on the south 1 What riven oa 
the west 1 What desert is mentioned 1 By what is a great part of the surface of 
Persia occupied 1 What is said of the climate 1 How is it on the mountains 1 How 
is it in the vales, and at the south t What of the soil 1 Where are acme of the 
most fertile tracts t What is said of the streams in the interior 1 In what does Per- 
sia abound 1 What of ils roses 1 What is said of the persons of the infaabitanii 1 
How do they appear to strangera, &c. 1 How do they resemble the French 1 For 
what have they a peculiar pusion 1 In what do they excel 1 What of their horses ! 
Camels, and sheep 1 What of their agriculture and commerce 1 What of their man- 
ufactures 1 Of their trade 1 What kind of people range in the mountains, and what 
i% said of them 1 What of the Persian bouses, and carpets 1 What of the Perue 
language 1 In what are the people expeditious 1 In what manner do they write 1 
What are they in religion ? How do the Turks regard them t Are there any chris- 
tians in Persia 1 What are the worshippers of fire called ? Whose disciples are 
they t Where is the scene of their devotions 1 What kind of ground is it, and how 
are their temples descri bed? What of the government ? What are the chief cities ? 
What is the ancient capital, and where situated ? What of its streets and houses ? 
For what hasit been celebrated 1 What of the royal palace 1 By what has the ciiy 
been defaced 1 What its present commerce, &c. 1 Where is Shiraz 1 By wbom 
has this city and its beautiful environs been celebrated ? For what has tbe place 
been noted 1 What poets were entombed in its vicinity 1 What famous ruins are 
in that region 1 Where and what is Teheran ? 

AFGHANISTAN, OR CABULISTAN. 
Extent 340,000 sq. ms.~Pop. 14,000,000. — 40 per sq. mile. 

This kingdom, with Beloochistan south of it, comprises what has been 
called East Persia, and resembles Persia, in the great variety and con. 
trasts exhibited in its surface and climate. In some parts are ragged and 
lofty mountains whose summits are covered with perpetual snow, and 
marked with the dreariness of winter. In others may be found fertile val- 
leys, where summer tarries long, and the heat is oppressive, or parched 
plains and deserts, unproductive and barren. The vast difference be- 
tween the highest and the lowest lands in point of elevation, produces 
here a remarkable diversity of climate and soil. And so abruptly in 
many instances do the mountains rise from the plains, that no great 
distance intervenes between a warm region where snow never falls, 
and a cold and frozen one where it never is dissolved. 

Afghanistan includes several provinces^ viz. Cabul, Candahar, and 
Cashmere, on the north-east and east, Segistan on the south, and Balk, 
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and Herat, on the north and north.west. The population embraces 
Afghans, Persians, Tartars, and Hindoos. The number of Hindoos is 
nearly six millions. There are a number of separate tribes in the 
Kingdom, each under the immediate control of its particular khan, or 
chief. But the supreme power is in the khan of the Afghans, which is 
"the ruling tribe, distinguished for activity and courage, and gives name 
to the whole country. The general government, however, is in many 
parts feebly maintained. 

Agiftculture is not industriously attended to. Where the country is 
ivell watered it is fruitful. The rivers in the interior are very few and 
small. The principal trade is in horses, furs, and shawls. The shawls 
of Cashmere are made of t^e wool produced by the goat of Thibet, 
and for fineness and beauty are unrivalled. Cashmere is a province of 
Hindoostan, and was formerly included in the kingdom of Afghanistan, 
but is now under another government. It is an elevated and beautiful 
valley, fertilized and covered with verdure by rivulets from the moun- 
tains, and enjoying a most salubrious climate. It is highly celebrated 
in eastern poetry, and has been considered a favmrite summer retreai 
for the rich residing in the more sultry regions of India. 

Cabul is the capital of Afghanistan, [t is an ancient and populous 
city, but not handsome. It is the centre of trade between India and 
Tartary. Pop. 100,000. Peshawer is a large city above five miles in 
circumference. Pop. 100,000. Candahar has a flourishing trade, be- 
ing on the great road from Persia to Hindoostan. Balk is distin- 
guished for the antiquity of its history, and there is an impression pre- 
valent in Asia, that this is the oldest city on the earth. Herat is a very 
central position between Persia, India, and Tartary. It has been, for 
ages, the route of the caravans trading to those countries, and has had 
a high rank in conmierce and wealth. 

aUESTlONS. 

By what name were Afghanistan and Beloochiatan formeriy called 1 What are 
the boundaries of Afghanistan 1 Of what extent, population, and number per square 
milel How does it resemble Persia 1 What may be found in some parts and what 
in others 1 What produces such a diversity in the climate and soill What are its 
principal provinces 1 What does the population embrace 1 What Is said of the 
separate tribes 1 Which is the most powerful 1 What of agricultare 1 Of the 
rivers 1 Of the chief articles of trade 1 Of what are the shawls of Cashmere made ? 
Has Cashmere generally been considered a part of Hindoostan 1 How is its valley 
described 1 What is the capital of Afghanistan, and how described 1 What of Pe- 
shawer 1 Of Candahar 1 Of Balk 1 Of Herat 1 

BELOOCHISTAN— or BELUJISTAN. 

Extent 200,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 2,000,0e0.--10 per. «q. mile. 

Beloochistan is a mountainous, thinly populated country, and resem* 
bles Afghanistan in the variety of its surface, soil, and climate. On 
the south-west is a desert 300 miles in length. There is a general 
scarcity of water in tho country. The rivers are few and shallow. 
Some of them rush from the mountains like torrents, and are soon lost 
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in the aandg. There are lofty table lands, cold and barren. The low 
plain country is on the south and east, and is often parched widi 
drought, but when sufficiently watered is very fertile. 

The mass of the population is divided into two principal tribes, the 
Belooehes and Brahoos, w)io are generally Mahometans, but different 
in their persons and manners. The Belooehes, like the Arabs bdA 
Afghans, are restless and bold, and addicted to roving and robbery. 
They often issue forth, in their predatory excursions, with their cameU, 
to a great distance, plundering and enslaving the more inoffenslTe 
tribes. The Brahoos are not wanting in activity and coura^^e, but are 
comparatively mild, industrious and peaceable. The Sindees are Ma. 
hometans of the Soonee sect, and live on bqth sides of the river Indus, 
or Sinde. 

Kelat is the capital of Beeloochistan. It has a royal palace, and a 
population of 4000, many of whom are Hindoos, who have in their 
hands the principal commerce and wealth of the city. The khan, or 
king who resides here, holds the government over several tribes, 
whUe others are tributary to the king of the Afghans. 

aUEBTIONS. 

What are the bonndarle« of Beloochisun 1 Extent andpopulation 1 What kind of a 
country is it 1 How doe« it reaemble Afghaninan 1 Where is the great desert ? Of 
what is there scarcity? What of the rivers 1 Of the table lands 1 Of the low 
country 1 What two principal tribes 1 What description of the Belooehes 1 What 
of the Brahoos % Of the Sindees 1 What is the capital, and how described 1 Wbat 
of the government 1 What river divides this country from Hindoostan, and where 
does it rise, and empty 1 

HINDOOSTAN. 

Ltfngth 1800 ms.— Extent 1,000,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 130,000,000.— 

120 per sq. mile. 

Hindoostan, or as it is frequently called, India within the Ganges* 
is about equal in extent to the United States Proper, and nearly tea 
times as great in population. The river Indus, on the north-west, di- 
vides it from East Persia, and the Himmaleh mountains, from Thibet, 
on the north. In the north-east part is the Ganges, a sacred river to 
the Hindoos, which rises in the Himmaleh mountains, and running 
south-easterly, receives the Jumna and the Great Burrampooter, with 
other considerable branches, and empties into the bay of Bengal. 

The peninsula on the south is traversed by the Gauts mountains 
which extend from Surat, along the west coast, southwardly to cape 
Comorin, and another range called the Eastern Gauts, extends near 
the east coast. Between these two ridges are extensive elevated plains, 
called the table land of the Gauts. The west coast of the peninsula, 
is named Malabar, and the eastern the coast of Coromandel. On the 
north between the Ganges and Andes, there are wide sandy deserts ; 
and along the banks or near the mouths of certain rivets, extensive 
marshes or jungles are formed, which being filled widi a thick, rank 
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gTowLh (tf reeds and bushes conslitute s favarite and famous retrsal for 
tigers, wolvea, catamounlB, hyaaae and olher ferocious aninials, whicb 
nbonnd in tbis warm region- 
la Keoeral, Ibe surface of HiDdoostan is a plain, watered by period- 
ical raina and llie overllowiags of innumerabte BtreamB. It possesses 
& iropical climate. Tlie seaBoas are eilber wet or dry. Attd the cli. 
male is subject lo dioutbs and to excessive moisture. Tbe rain}' sea- 
son is from April lo October. During which period, the Monsoon 
blows from the south or sottlh-nest, when the heat is often oppressive, 
hurricanes and thunder storms are frequent, the rains abundant and the 
rivers extensively overltow their banks. Tbe rest of the year, the 
wind blowe generally from an oppasilB direction, when rain b rarely 
occar and drought ie not uncommon. Still, the soil for itie most part is 
naioraily as ricb and luiurienl as that of any other portion of tbe globe. 
It supplies sustenance for a vast population, with little labor. Two 
crops in a year are not un frequently produced. And in some provin. 
cea and seaaona, the harvesia of one year are sufficient for the sup- 
port of the people two years. Rice is the most common and important, 
crop. It is raised with great ease where it can be auitably watered. 
jyUizeK'"'"^*, wheat, barley, cation, indigo and sugar cane are also 
cultivated with facility. The fruits are in rich and endless varieties 
and the flowers are celebrated for beauty and fragrance. There are 
oioTes of cypreaaea, myrtles, tamarinda and palm trees, and immense 
forests of the Loft;: bamboo. The banian tree iadisungnishedfoT it» 
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Valuable mineralB uid pracious itonei ibonad. There txt ntit 
inineB of gold and ajlver, and particles of gold are vaabed dowo in 
Ifae mounuin atre&mB. The diatnonda of Golconda, Visaponr, and 
Bengal are highly celebrated. One diamond dialiicl employs more 
than half a million of personi. Tropical birds, animale and reptile" 
are numerons. Heio is the huge and aagacioua elephant and the one 
homed rhinoceros and the royal tiger, fiimous for his etrenglh and fe- 
rocity, wbo often iseuea from ifae jungle and makea a prey of the nn- 
iorlunale iraveller. The country is infeated with aerpents and with 
a warms of formidable inaects. 

The birds are of lariouB voices and of the richest plumage. Ilere 
the pencock is at home or in hie oalive coimtry. And companiei of 
peacocliB frequently parade in the groTea and make a proud display of 
their miriiBlled omamenta. The parrots are withant number and of 
more then 40 different species. 

Hindoostan is usually divided into four principal sections. First, 
The north-eaatem, which includes the rich Eiitiah province of Bengal 
and is waabed \>y the Ganges and its bruiches. Second, The nortb- 
weatem which borders on the Indus. Third, The middle or central, 
and tourth, The southern, which extenda from the river Kietna to cape 
Comorin. In all Iheae diviaiona, the great mesfi of the population are na. 

oua, mi jed people of foreign descent ; the principal of which are Moiu 
gals, Tartans, Afghans, Belooches, Araba, Persians and Jews. Tiiere 
are but aiiout 40,000 of the British and other Europeans. 

The Hindoos are of a blackish complexion, with atriil black hair, 
regular form, and an inoffensive countenance. They are nalorally ii». 
doleni and listless, often destitute of bodily or menltd energy, and int. 
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inclined to exertion. The generality of them are rank in ignorance, 
stupidity, superstition and vice. They are abject and crouching as ser. 
vants, but iosoient and tyrannical as masters. If they have any vir- 
tues, they are those of contentment and nK>deration. They are remar. 
kably contented with little things ; a little plain cloth for a dress ; a 
little rice or millet for food ; a little straw or mud hut, for a habitation, 
and a very little moderate labor to supply the bare necessaries. These 
are the habits of the poor multitude. There are individuals who are 
comparatively rich and great, who dwell in costly palaces, are attend- 
ed by many menial servants, and live in luxury and splendor. 

The Hindoos are divided into four principal castes or classes. First, 
The Brahmins or priests, who have the care of books, learning, reli. 
gion and law. Second, The Cittri class or Rajahpoots, consisting of 
soldiers and princes. Third, The Beise, or merchants and farmers, 
and fourth, The Sudras or laborers. These castes do not intermarry 
or even sit at meals together. From time immemorial they have been 
kept distinct and exclusively devoted to their respective professions, 
trades or employments. If any of tUem embrace another religion, or 
neglect any of the ancient prescribed ceremonies or supersti- 
tions, they at once lose their caste and are treated as the brutes for 
vileness. 

With respect to religion, the people of Hindoostan, generally, are 
idolaters of three principal sects, viz. : The worshippers of Brahma, 
the votaries of Boodh and the Jains. The rest of the inhabitants con. 
sist of Mahometans, in number about 12 millions. Seiks or deists. 
Catholic and Syrian Christians, white and black Jews and Parsees, 
who resemble the Persian worshippers of fire. The Jews and Syrian 
Christians are chiefly settled on the coast of Malabar. And there are 
a number of Christian churches and missionary stations in Bengal, 
and on the coast of Coromandel and at Bombay. The parent Ian. 
guage of the Hindoos is the Sanscrit in which their sacred books are 
written,but it is not now spoken. There are many vernacular dialeets^de. 
rived from it, into most of which the holy scriptures are now translated. 

QUESTIONS. 

Between what parallels of latitude is Hindoostan 1 Of wliat extent and popula- 
tion ? How does it compare with the United States 1 What are its boundaries t 
What river divides it from east Persia ? What mountains from Thibet ? What 
great river on the north-east 1 What mountains in the southern part of the penin- 
sula 1 What is the west coast called ? What the east ? In what are sandy deserts? 
Where are the marshes or jangles formed and what is said of them ? What of the 
general surface of Hindoostan ? Of the climate 1 Of the seasons ? When is it 
rainy and when dry 1 Which way do the winds t>low 1 How is the soil described? 
What of the crops and harvests ? What particular products ? What of the fruits 
and flowers ? What groves, forests and minerals ? What is said of the diamonds ? 
What of the birds and animals ? What of the peacock ? Of the parrots ? What 
are the foitr principal divisions of Hindoostan ? What are the population general- 
ly called ? What mixed people are mentioned ? How many English and Europe- 
ans in Hindoostan ? How are the persons of the Hindoos described ? What their 
geneial character ? With what are they contented ? How do the rich live ? What 
are the four principal castes or classes of Hindoos ? Have these castes been kepi 
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View af CaUatta. 
PART SECOND. 

In resp?cl to gOTurnnient, a greit praportion of dia populilion nf thk 
counlry, hare been ibr nearljr a. hundred yeiT», more ai leas aubjaclM 
the Briliah EutludiaCampany. Thepriacipsl Briiiih poaaea m o M in 
Hindooslan are in ihe nonh-eaatem and Boulhem diviaioas. Tbey «iii- 
Ijraee in all a lerrilory of 514,000 squwe iriUea in ealent. The (ot. 
ernoi General of Bridah India is aCationed at Calcutta in Beafal. 
And thera is aiao a Preaident at Madras, and another at Bombaf toteke 
charge of tto Britiah dominiona in thoee qBarlers. More than 80 mil. 
lioQB of people in Hindoosiiui are real aubjecu of ibe Gngliah goTsm. 
menc. Tlie rest of the Population, paniculnrl; in the eeniral and notlb. 
western parte, are governed by Mahometan or natjn: cbiefs, wke are 
to a certain extent tiibulary to the Eaat India Compaiiy, or in a oiea. 
■ure dependent upon it. 

Some of Ihe principal ciliea of Hindoeslan are Calcutta, Mains, 
Delhi, Patni, Benarea, Bombajt, Surat, Goa, Pondicberry, Golconda. ' 

Cakutca, the cafittal of British India, is situated on the east ba^ of 
the Ilooglf , an outiel of the Ganges, about 100 miloa from the ma. 
It U the grond emporium of commerce for the East Indies, and is re. 
Borted to by merchanls of all nalinns. The dwellings of the Bnglkh 
residing here in opulence, are splendid as the palacea of kings, nd 
strikingly contrasted with the itmumeiable, low, mud hats ^ the sa. 
tivsa. Pop. 500,000. 
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Madras^ on the coast of Coromandel, is situated on a flat, sandy 
sliore« The soil in its vicinity is not fertile. The harbour is very de^ 
ficiont. Fort George here is a strong fortress. The public buildings 
are magnificent. This city is the capital of the British possessions in 
this region, and several christian missionaries are stationed here. Pop, 
400,000, 

Delhi, CO the Jumna, v^as the former capital of Hindooslan, and is 
venerable for its antiquity and its magnificent ruins. In the days of ita 
glory, it was adorned with the most superb palaces and mosques, and 
the amoBBt of its population is stated to have been two millions. The 
imperial palace is still an amazing structure, set forth in all the splen. 
dor ot the east. And it is said that 10,000 Arabian or Persian horses 
have been accommodated in its stables. The present populatifm is 
but about S00,000. 

Benares on the Ganges, is an ancient and populous city. It is the 
seat of Brahminical learning and the centre of Hindoo superstition and 
idolatry. In the view of the natives it is the holy city, and all who die 
within its walls are deluded with the hope of a sure passport to para, 
dise. With this expectation immense multitudes crowd into it ; and 
on the days of public festivals especially, the city is filled to overflow- 
ing. Several English missionaries are stationed here. It is also dis- 
tinguished as a place of trade in diamonds, in silks and brocades and 
in manufactures of gold and silver lace. Pop. 300,000. 

Bombay is on an island, and is the seat of the British government 

for soutb-westem Hindoostan. It is admirably situated for commerce 

and ship building and carrier on an extensive trade. Here is a flour- 

ishing missionary establishment under the care of the American Board, 

Pop. 160,000. 

The island of Ceylon, on the south-east of Hindoostan contains 
about 20,000 square miles and 1,500,000 inhabitants, under the British 
government. The native capital is Candy. Columbo is the seat of 
the present governmentir This island is celebrated for its rich variety 
of fruits and spices, for its groves of cinnamon, its extensive pearl 
fishery, and for the variety and abundance of its precious stones. It 
abounds in huge and poisonous serpents, and in elephants of a singu- 
lar sagacity and power. 

The people in geneffal are worshippers of Boodha, but there are 
about 200, 00 Protestants and Catholics on the i»land. It also con. 
tains several important American and other missionary stations. In 
Ceylon and in various parts of India west of the Ganges, it is computed 
there are 1 10 missionary stations and out stations, 140 European and 
American missionaries, with 150 female assistants, 140 native assist, 
ants, 940 schools, 40,000 scholars and 4,000 communicants in the mis. 
sionary churches. An increasing number of Bramins and other Hin- 
doos of influence, are becoming acquainted with the English language, 
and openly opposed to idolatry, fearlessly calling on their countrymen 
to renounce it. 

20* 
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VUiD of a Pagodt at Rangoon. 
FARTHER INDIA, OR CHIN INDIA. 
Extent 650,000 aq. ms.— Pop. 30,000,000.-35 pet sq. mile. 
Fsitber laditt extends from Thibet and Chinn on the north, to tha 
SlrDits of Malacca on iho Biiuth, (iitd from (he Bay of Bengnl on (ha 
west, 10 (be Cliina Sea on the east. It comprehenda Assain, Burmah, 
and Malacca un Ihe uarth the nest and the south ; Siam ia in the cen- 
tral parts ; and iit the eastern the empire of Anam, or Tonbin, including 
Tonkin, Cochin China, Camhodio and Laos. 

There ia n great variety of eurface, soil, and climale. There are 
extensive ranges of mountains, nith inlermediile fertile vbIIsts. The 

warm ia the climate, that where thn lands are sufHcicnlly watered, 
the vegetation is mosi luxtiriaiit ; the trees are (all and majestic, and 
the fruiia and flowers yield a dciightfu! fra!;rance. When seaaonable 
tains are wonting, the Gelds arc quickly parched, vegetation i« wither- 
ed, and ihe coUniry appcare dcsojatf. 



ITbe Hurmsm is the most powerful empire in Farther ladia. It ie 
5 al^out 1,200 miles long, embracing seven provinces, and its population 
I may be estimated at about 1^,000,000. It is a hilly country, and the 
I e\imat9 is temperate and healthy, compared with that of Hindoo8tan# 
nriie soil is rich in grain and tropical fruits. It abounds in Teak tim- 
l»<3r, or Indian Oak, which is unrivalled for durability and its adapted^ 
ness to ship buildings 

The Irawaddy is the principal river. Ava was the ancient capital, 
cm the Irawaddy, 400 miles from its mouth. Ummerapoora, about four 
miles distant, is the present capital. Rangoon is the chief port, and 
xHe only one in the empire where European traders are admitted. It 
is 30 miles above the mouth of the Irawaddy. The Burmans, unlike 
the Hindoos, are active and intelligent. Their government is very 
despotic, and their modes of punishing criminals are notoriously cruel 
and horrid. In religion they are idolaters ; the Atheistical worship. 
pers of Boodha or Gnudama. An American Baptist Mission is e8tab« 
lished in this country, whose history has excited great interest. 

This is the region of elephants ; and so great is the respect in which 
they are held, that near the palace of the emperor may be seen a ma^ 
jestic and beautiful white elephant, which he has adopted as a kind of 
prime minister, being gorgeously apparelled, living in luxury, and ha^ 
bitually receiving the homage of the populace, and rich presents from 
foreign ambassadors. 

The kingdom of Assam is on the north-west, between Thibet and 
Ifindoostan. It is watered and fertilized by the Burrampooter, by 
which river it has communication with Bengal. It is a very unhealthy 
country, but is rich in gold, ivory, silk, Cotton, and pepper. Population 
1,80;),000. Since the late war, Assam has become independent of 
Burmah. 

The peninsula of Malacca, which contains 93,000 square miles, ia 

connected with Siam by the I&thmus of Kraw. It is traversed by lofty 

mountains, and extensively overspread with forests and marshes. The 

people are colled Malays, who are a lawless and ferocious r&ce, am( 

known through all the coasts of eastern Asia, as merciless and fear.> 

less pirates. The Malay language is very extensively spoken, and is 

remarkable for its softness and melody. The capital city is Malacca^ 

ivhere on Anglo-Chinese college is established, and an important £n« 

^lish mission is located, with a view to the promotion of Christianity^ 

Siam is a kingdom north of Malacca, and next east of Burmah. It 

consists chiefly of a pleasant and fruitful valley, watered by tho river 

^leinam, which empties into the Gxilf of Siam, and is said to abound 

UL crocodiles of a monstrous size. Rice, sugar cane, the tamarind, 

the pine apple and the banana, are found in great plenty. The ele« 

phant, rhinoceros, tiger, and other wild animals, range in the forests of 

the neighboring mountains. White elephants are held by the people 

in peculiar veneration, as it is a common belief that the souls of their 

kings, at death, migrate to the bodies of those animals. The Siamese 
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in religion and general character, resemble the BirmanSk Bankok it 
the capital city. It is very large and popalous. Pop. 400,000. 

Tonkin is round the head of the Gulf of the same name, and is 350 
miles long and 300 broad. It is separated from China by a lofty chaii 
of mountains, covered with impenetrable forests. It is a flat, fertile 
country, thickly populated. The inhabitanls are similar to the Chk 
nese in religion. 

Cochin China is south of Tonkin, and is a narrow plain, 400 miles 
in length, between the sea on the east and a chain of mountains ontbe 
west. The soil is fertile in a high degree, and yields an abundance of 
rice and sugar, and other tropical productions. The people are of 
Chinese origin and religion, are peculiarly courteous to European tn. 
ders, and remarkable for their commercial activity end enterprise. 
They export to China vast quantities of sugar, spices, drugs, and gold. 

Cambodia, or Camboja, is south of Cochin China, and has a similar 
8oiL It is watered by the river Cambodia, or Makaung, which is two 
miles wide, and very deep. Its fields are rich with harvests of rice ; 
its mountains &buund in gold and precious stones, and its forests in ti. 
gers and elephants. The people have little intercourse with other no. 
tions, and the geography of the country is ver)' imperfectly known. 

Laos is north of Cambodia, and west of Cochin China and Tonkin. 
It is abundant in gold, gum lac, ivory, rubies, and pearls. The inhabitants 
are said to he mild and inoffensive, and employed principally in himt- 
ing and fishing. The Chinese and Tonquinese are the chief con- 
ductors of the trade. 

The new empire of Annam, which occupies the eastern section of 
Farther India, comprehends Cochin China, Tonkin, and a part of Cam. 
bodiQ. It is IGOD miles in length, and embraces about 135,000 square 
miles, and 10 millions of inhabitants. The government is despotic, and 
the chief instrument in its administration is the rod, which is applied 
with severity. The person of the emperor is always attended by a 

fuard of 30,000 men ; and the ordinary force of the empire consists of 
50,000 troops and 800 elephants. There is no established religion. 
The priests are few, and command but little respect. The temples are 
unfrequented, and falling to ruins. Tho common people are worship- 
pers of Budha or Fo ; and the worship of the dead, as in China, here as. 
fiumes a systematic form. The capital of Annani is Hue. Saigon la 
a large city, with a population of 150,000. 

QUESTlONr. 

What are the boundaries of the Farther India, or India beyond the Ganges t Its 
extent and population 1 What countries does it comprehend ? What of the sur* 
face, soil, &c. ? Of the mountains and rivers 1 What is the most powerful empire 
in this region, and how many provinces does it now embrace 1 What are the lengtli 
and population of Burmah ? What of irs climate and soil 1 What valuable timber 
does it produce ? What river is the principal 7 What is said of A va .' Of Umme- 
rapoora ? Of Rangoon? How would you describe the Burmansi Their govern 
meut ? Their modes of puniahing 1 ' Their religion 1 What Christian mission ia 
established here ? What is said of elephants,' and the wliite elephant in particular 1 
What is the situation of the Iciiigdom of Assam ? By what river watered ? What 
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Funtrat Cerenunit* tf the Chrnttc. 
CHINESE EMPffiE. 

BMent 5,000,000 «q. ms,— Pop. 350,000,000.-70 per >q. mile. 
THh empirn comprehends China, Chmaae Terlary, and Thibet, w[lb 
•ome smaller territories. It eilends more than 3000 miles from east 
to west, and above 3000 from north lo south, and emhrHces a fat great- 
er Bmoiml of [HipuUtion tbfui sdjf other empire an the globe. 
CHINA. 

Extent 1 ,500,000 aq. ma.— Pop.> 300,000,000 30O per aq. mile. 

China ia about ea large bb three fourths of [he whole tenitory of Iho 
United ^latea, and ila poiioialiun, according to the moet anthanljc iH' 

• Ttae populailOD of China, ueontlDg lo the offlclal raturai lo Ibe CDieraaitni, 
wbleh, m IhVDplnlDnof Or. HorrlKn,Biede«rvinf of niU credit, la^mlUloaa; 
■ pupulallun sot pealei by the vquare mile, hovewi, than tbal af Bnf land. 
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formation, in more than twenty times as great as ours, and nearff 
equal to one third of the population of the world. It is divided into 18 
provinces. China, for the most part, is a plain country, or moderateif 
diversified. The western and south-western parts are ^o a cartaitf ei. 
tent, mountainous. 

The climate is various. In the south it la peculiarly hot, and it 
Pekin, on the north, it is very cold for the latitude. It embraces aL 
most every kind of soil, and an extensive variety of productions, so thit 
the wants of China may be supplied chieHy from her own resourcci 
Rice is the most common article of culture, and the principal suppoit 
of the people. The tea plant and the mulberry tree are very ezteiu 
aively cultivated. Wheat and barley are raised on the north. Tb 
camphor tree and tallow tree are found in the forests. Large quanta 
ties of silk are produced. Agriculture is industriously and skilfaQf 
conducted. All the improveabie land is made to contribute in eooae 
way to the sustenance of the vast population. Even the steep sides of 
the mountains are cultivated, being divided into terraces, one abore 
another, where the plants are ingeniously watered by means of a chain 
pump. Hogs and other domestic animals are numerous, and poultry is 
very abundant, especially ducks. 

The Chinese excel in many manufactures, particularly in silks, satins, 
and cottons, porcelain, -and ornamental articles. The internal navi. 
gation of the empire is unrivalled. The numerous rivers are connected 
by canals of various dimensions, so that there is a general circulation 
of boats and barges over the country, conveying passengers, and inter, 
changing the products of the different provinces of the empire. The 
imperial canal, 500 miles long, from Pekin to the river Kiang-ku, is 
one of the greatest works of the kind in the world. By means of it, an 
almost uninterrupted water communication of 1,500 miles in length 
is opened between Pekin and Canton. 

The artificial curiosities of the Chinese, and the monuments of their 
national industry, are truly astonishing. They have mountains raised 
by art and crowned with temples and other edifices. Their triumphal 
arches are magnificent and beautiful, erected with vast labor and ex. 
pense, to the memory of the great. They have bridges constructed 
principally of massy chains, interwoven with incredible firnmess, and 
extending from mountain to mountain. But the great wall on the north, 
between China and Tartary, is particularly celebrated. It was built 
about 2000 years ago, as a rampart for defence against the Tartars. 
It extends 1,500 miles, over rivers, vallies and mountains, being gene, 
rally 25 feet in height, surmounted with numerous towers, and it is 
said to be broad enough at the top for six horsemen to ride abreast 
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Tbe Chinese are of the middle size, with a rellotr compleiion. 
square, bioad taces, small black eyea, and short nnaeii. The beauty 
of the famelea dependB eeg«nliiiliy upon the amaUneea of Iheii eyea and 
feel. The Chinese have a loechanical ulent, and a geniua lather for 
imitation than for invention. They are patiently and pereeveringly in. 
dusiriouB, very temperate, of a mild diaposilion ; but generally desti- 
tute of truth and hooesty, and aotorious for their akill in cheating. 
The dreee and modes of living of the difterent ranks ai>d claasea are in 
a great measure regulated by lav, and the &Bhioiis change but little 
from age to age. 

Their langUiige ia very aingiJar, both thai which is written end that 
whicliie DBBdin conversatian. The written language of their books, 
coQsista of eighty thousand hieroglyph ical or aymbolical characters, or 
pictures. These are reducible to S14 radicals, each one being design. 

ken language, consisU only of about 3:10 words, sll of one syllable i 
but each word haa a great variety of significations, according to the 
very different waya of modulating or pronouncing it. 

The Chineae, compared with Europeans, have made no figure 
in true learning and acienco ; yet learning ia highly venerated among 
them, and tegiinled with peculiar honors. They have tnany Vooks, 
on a great variety pf subjects. Their moat teamed men are cailej 
mandarins, and they are the only nobility in the reattn. They are of 
nine different ordera, and are employed in the admin is iration of gov- 
ernment. Any individual youth In China, by acquiring leamhig suffi- 
cient, may become a mandarin, or a noble, even of the first rank. The 
boniea, or prieala, ate exceedingly numerous. The common religion 
is gross idolatry, consisting in the worship of the aupreme idol Fo, or 
Boodha, with other iu'erin' divinitiea. Some of the inhabilenla are 
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Mahomedms. A kind •( adoration is paid, especially by the Leaned, 
to the departed spirit of their great ancient philosopher Confucius, and 
to the manes of dieir ancestors. The government is patriarchal, bat 
despotic. It is connected with all the pompous forms and ceremoniei 
of oriental despotism. The emperor assumes blasphemous titles, and 
requires of his subjects little less than divine honors. He is styled 
•* Holy Son of Heaven, Sole Ruler of the Earth, Great Father of \m 
people.*! The officers ofbis court bead the knee before him, and listen 
to his commaads in profound silence and obsequiousness. When lie 
rides abroad, an army of 2000 men must escort him ; the houses aod 
shops must be closed before he passes,, and the populace that are to 
meet him must -take care, ms they value life, to be in the attitude of 
prostration. 

The cities of China are large and numerous ; but of many of them 
little is known, because foreigners are not admitted within &eir walls. 
It is said to contain nearly 2000 walled cities^ the chief of which are 
Pekin, NankJa, Canton, Vout.chang.fou, Han-chou.fou, aadSin-gan-fou. 
It also embraces about 1,200 fortresses, 2,800 temples, and & impe. 
rial palaces. 

aUESTION& 

Of what extent and populaflon is the whole Chinese empire ? What eoontiief 
,mre included in it 1 What is said in geneiaJ of this empire ? Of what extent and 
population is China Proper 1 How does it compare with the United States, and wilii 
the world 1 What are its latitude and longitude 1 Its lioundaries ? What kind of 
;8urface has it T What parts are most mountainous ? What nf the climate ? Of 
the soil and productions t What crop is the most common 1 What plants and trees 
4u« specified? What of agriculture? Of the improveabie land ? Of the steep tddea 
of the mountains ? What of manufactures 1 Of internal narigation ? By wbat 
are the rivers connected t What are the principal rivers ? How is the imperial 
«anal described? Wbat is said of the artificial curiosities, Sec. ? Of the mouutiiiM 
raised by art? Of triumphal arches ? Bridges? Of the great wall ? How Ions, 
high, and broad is it ? what of the persons of the Chinese ? Of their talent and 
genius ? Of their character ? Of their dress ? Of their language ^ Their written 
language ? Their vernacular tongue 1 What is said of their learning ? What are 
the learned men called ? What of the bonzes, or priests ? Of the common religion ? 
What is the name of their great idol, and of their most celebrated philosopher ? Wbat 
is said of the government 7 Of the emperor ? How is he styled ? How must he be 
treated by the people ? What of the cities, and which are the chief ? 

PART SECOND. 

Pekin is the residence of the emperor, and the metropolis of the 
whole empire, and is accounted one of the most populous cities in the 
world, though not the most magnificent. Its situation is on a fertile 
and beautiful plain, about 40 miles irom the great wall. It is an oblong 
square, 16 miles in circumference, and is surrounded by a wall 60 feet 
in height, and broad enough at the top for sentinels to be stationed on 
horseback. The walls of the city are crowned with towers, and fur. 
nished with nine lofty gates, of magnificent appearance. Pekin is di. 
(vided into two parts, one called the Tartar and the other the Chinese 
icity. The main streets are four miles long, broad, straight and sleao 
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and erosging at ri^ht tnglet, The honiiei ktb low, wllb flat Toott. 
Alonff (he principal alreeta are regular rowH of ahopo, painted groan, 
or akf blae, iateimiied with gold, and making an eleganl diaplay of 
silka and porcelain, and other rich varietiea of Chinese merchandlBO. 
The imperial palace here is grand beyond deacriplion. It ia in the 
midst of a Utile town belonging to it, which is composed of numerous 
buildings, parks and gardens, and adorned with artificial iBouiitainB, 
Tallies, lakes, and canals, where boats of pleasure pass, and varions 
Bcenea of worldly enterlainmenl are ezhibiled. Pop. of Pekitt 1,500^ 
000. 

Canton ia sbonl 1,000 miles south of Fekin, and situated upoa Can- 
ton river, nsrigable .100 milesimo theinlerior. By mean* of this nver, 
and the great Eiang.ku, together with the imperial canal, a « 
communicatioa between theso two citiea ia eatabli^ed, which is i 
rupled only by one range of mountains, which may be travelled ot 
a day. The auburba of Canton are very exlenBire, end the rive 
foDi or five miles is covered with innumerable boats, in whicb id 
tudes of families reside permanently, and seldom goto the land. The 
streets are narrow, but well paVed, and continually passed by a crowded 
population. The houses generally are of one story, and bnill of brick, 
without windows toward iho streets. There are numerous towers and 
triumphal arches, and pagodas amply tumiahed with idols. Conspicu. 
oua among them is a lofty Mahometan mosque, which has been stand- 
ing 1,000 years. This ia the greateal port in Chma, and the only one 
where European tradera are admitted. 5000 vessels frequently lie be. 
fore the city, and thirty milliona pounds of lea have been exported ill a 
year, besides vast quantities of ailk, nankeen, China ware, tortojae 
shell, end other nerohaodise. Pop. 600,000. 
31 
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Nankin U situated on the Kiang.ku, the largest river in the empire, 
and about half way between Pekin and Canton. It covers a vast extent 
of ground, 30 miles in circumference, and was once the imperial city. 
It has an extensive commerce, but is particularly di'tingnished for its 
manufactures of silk, and as the seat of learning. It is ornamented 
with lofty and splendid gates, and especially by a porcelain tower, or 
pagoda, of an octagonal form, nine stories high, and mounted by 800 
steps. Pop. 800,000. Macao is a town belonging to the Portuguese, 
in the bay of Canton, 60 miles below the city. 

The islands of Formosa on the south-east, and Hanion on the south, 
belong in part to China. The large peninsula of Corea also belongs to 
the Chinese government, and is inhabited by a people resembling the 
Chinese in character and manners. It is a fertile and populous region, 
especially the southern ' part. It contains 88,000 square miles, and 
eight millions of people. It is divided into eight provinces, embracing 
83 grand cities, and 128 of inferior rank. Kingkitas is the capital. 

aUESTIONS. 

Where is Pekin, and what is its latitude 1 What large city in the U. States is on the 
same parallel 1 What is said of its shape 1 Circumference 1 Wall 1 How is the 
city divided 1 What of the streets and houses 1 Of the sbops ? Of the imperial 
palaeel Pop. of Peidn? May it be eonsidered the most populous of all cities t 
Where is Canton 1 By what means is a water communication opened between this 
and Pekin 1 What is said of the suburbs, and of the boats on the river T Are not 
foreigners obliged to remain in the suburbs ? What of the streets, houses, and tow- 
ers 1 What is said of ft as a great port 1 Population 1 Where is Nankin 1 What 
of its circumference ? For what most distinguished Y How is the city ornamented ? 
Population T What other great cities, and where situated 'I What islands belong- 
ing partly to China 1 What larve peninsula 1 What is the capital of Cbrea ? Bow 
many square miles, provinces, cities, and peoirie doe&this peninsula embrace 1 

CHINESE TARTARY. 
Extent 2,000,000 sq. ms.-^Pop. 6,000,000.-3 per. sq. mile. 

Chinese Tartary is about as large as the whole of the United States, 
but contains not more than half of its population. It constitutes a 
principal part of the elevated, central region of Asia, and consists 
chiefly of cold, unproductive table lands, and includes the immense 
desert of Cobi, or Shamo, which is traversed by large droves of little 
Mongolian horses. It has the Altaian oiountains on the north, and the 
Belur Tag and Himmaleh on the west. The eastern section of Chi. 
nese Tartary is called Montchooria, occupied by the Montchoos, who 
are in their origin Mongul Tartars, but are marked with some degree 
of civilization, many of them residing in towns and villages and resem- 
bling the Chinese in dress, manners, and religion. 

The middle section is Mongolia, the proper country of the Monguls, 
or Mogul Tartars, who are a barbarous people, living a wandering 
pastoral life, lodging in tents of felt, professing Shamanism, or the wor- 
ship of Fo, and governed by numerous petty princes, though tributary 
to China. The western ssction is divided into Soongina, the country 
of the Kalmuks, who are roving tribes, supported by hunting, and the 
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care of cattle, and Little Bacharia, which is inhabited by Tartars pro- 
fessing Mahometanism, or, in part, the worship of the Grand Lama. 
The principal cities in Chinese Tartary, are Seghalien and Chin-yang, 
on the east, and Yarkond and Cashgar on the west. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of what extent and population is Chinese Tartary 1 How bounded? What 
does it constitute 1 Of what does it consist chiefly 1 What desert does it include 1 
By what mountains is it bordered 1 What name is given to the eastern section ? 
How are the Montchooe described 1 What is the middle section, and what is said 
of the Monguls 1 Into what two parts is the western section divided 1 What is 
said of the Kaimuks 1 What of the Bucharians 1 What two chief cities in the east 
part of Chinese Tartary ? What two in the west 1 

TfflBET, 
Extent 400,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 12,000,000.— 30 per sq. mile. 

Thibet constitutes a part of the Chinese empire, and is situated be. 
tween the Himmaleh mountains on the south, dividing it from Hin. 
doostan, and the Great Desert of Cobi, or Shamo, on the north, and 
extends from Little Thibet, on the West, to China, on the east. It is 
a territory three times as large as the island of Great Britain, with a 
population about equal to that of England, or the United States. It is the 
centre and summit of the Asiatic highlands, consisting of mountains, 
elevated plains, and deserts. 

The atmosphere is dry and pure, and the climate uniformly cold and 
salubrious. Wheat and barley are produced in small quantities. 
There is but little vegetation and verdure, except in the rainy season, 
between May and September. Then the pastures in some districM 
are covered with numerous flocks and herds. The wool of the goat 
of Thibet is peculiarly celebrated, and of it are manufactured the fine, 
rich shawls of Cashmere. The Thibet ox is also noted for the soft, 
glossy hair it produces, which is a favorite article with the merchants 
of Asia. 

The mineral treasures are abundant, consisting of gold, silver, quick, 
silver, and copper. The Thibetians are a mild race of Tartars, and 
worshippers of the Dalai Lama, or Grand Lama, who here resides, and 
holds his throne. He is supposed to be inspired by the supreme god 
Da, or Fo, and commissioned by him as his sovereign pontiff, or vice, 
gerent upon earth. It is considered that he is immortal, and that 
when he appears to fail and die under infirmity, his soul merely relin. 
quishes a wom.out habitation, and passes into another, new and vigo. 
roua, in the person of some infant of sacerdotal birth, whom the priests, 
by certain marks, pretend to be able to discover. Among the Thibe. 
tians, the Grand Lama is regarded as their king, as well as an object 
of worship. He is also highly venerated in Hindoostan, and is ac 
knowledged as an object of adoration throughout the Chinese empire, 
and in part of Siberia, and other portions of Asia ; so that multitudes 
from distant parts go as pilgrims to his seat, and pay their offerings 
and homage at his shrine. The emperor of China, howeverf, in a civil 
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capacity, considers the people of Thibet dependent on himself, and re. 
ceives their tribute. 

The capital city is Lassa, wher^ the viceroy from China resides. 
Within about seven miles of this city, at Patoli^ on a mountain near the 
banks of the fiurrampooter, stands the Grand Lama's palace, or tern, 
pie, which is decorated with pyramids of gold, and amply furnished 
through all its apartments, with splendid images and idola^ The 
priests, called lamas, are almost numberless, and of different ranks 
and orders. There are 12 distinguished seminaries in Thibet, where 
instruction is given in astronomy, philosophy, theology, and medicine. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of what extent and population h Thibet 1 What are its boundaries 1 With 
what other countries is U cooB^aied 1 Of whjat is iji, the pentre and Hummit 1 Wbat 
of the atmosphere and climate 1 Of the productions ? Of the vegetation and pa«- 
tures f What wool is here celebrated 1 Fosr what ia ^e Thibet ox noted ? what 
ueasures are mentioned ? How are the Tbibetians described ? What iia supposed 
concerning the Qrand Lama 1 How is be considered immortal ? How extensive is 
the adorauon paid to him 1 To whom are the Tbibetians tributary ? What is the 
capital 1 How ftr fh>m it is PatoU, and on wbat river 1 What noted palace stand* 
there, and how described 7 What of the priests 1 What is the name and i^eigbt of 
the highest pea^of the Hiipqialeh 1 

EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

Extent 260,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 45,000,000.-173 per sq. mile. 

This is one of the most remarkable empires in the world, both in 
Tospect to the nature of the country and the genius and character of the 
poptdation. The empire consists of the three islands Niphon, Kinaw, 
and 8'ikoke, with numerous smaller isles a<j|jaeent. The general sur. 
face of the islands is very broken, hilly, and mountainous, exhibiting 
lofty summits covered with perpetual snow, and intervening valleys of 
great fertility. The coasts are abrupt and rocky, and full of preci. 
pices ; and the surrounding waters are filled with quicksands and 
whirlpools, and often agitated by violent storms, rendering all access 
difficult and dangerous. So common upon the islands are earthquakes 
and volcanic eruptions, that, though oflen very desolating, they have 
ceased in a great measure to move or frighten the natives, who have 
become inured and hardened to such scenes. 

The soil and productions are similar to those of China, and agriciil-' 
ture here is equally patronized and as skilfully conducted. Rice is a 
general crop and the common food of the people. The tea shrub, and 
the mulberry, laurel, and camphor trees, are found in abundance. 
There is also the varnish tree, which is peculiar to these islands, and 
of the juice of which the celebrated Japan varnish is made. With this 
the people polish their plates, dishes, and household furniture generally, 
and give them a very cleanly and brilliant appearance. The islands 
are very rich in minerals, especially in gold, silver, and copper. 

The inhabitants resemble the Chinese in their persons and dresi. 
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They are remarkably ingenious and diligent in agricnltnre and in their 
manufactures, which are, most of them, excellent, and some of them 
unequalled. 

The government is absolute and despotic, but is generally regulated 
in consistency with the public welfare. The laws are not numerous, 
but severe, and executed with impartiality. It is said that crimes are 
rare, and that obedience to parents, respect to superiors, and general 
subjection to the laws, are characteristics of this people. They have 
two emperors, a secular and a .spiritual. The latter, called the Dairo, 
formerly held the supreme power, but his influence and dominion have 
been greatly reduced, and the secular emperor now predominates, and 
lives in wealth and splendor. The Japanese, like the people of China, 
are grossly idolatrous and superstitious, and obstinately set against the 
innovations of Christianity. 

Jeddo, on the island of Niphon, is the capital of the empire, and one 
of the most populous and magnificent cities in Asia. In the centre is 
the splendid palace of the emperor, surrounded with walls and castles ; 
and gardens of great extent and beauty. And there are also numer- 
ous palaces of the princes and nobles, who are required by the emperor 
to make this city their residence at least half of the year. The cir- 
cumference of Jeddo is said to be 20 miles. Its commerce and manu. 
factures are extensive and flourishing. Pop. 1,500,000. 

Meaco, on the same island, is also a great city. It was, anciently, 
the metropolis of the empire. The Dairo, or spiritual sovereign, still 
holds his residence here, and it is the seat of learning and science and 
idolatrous superstition. The city, in its form, is a large plain, enclosed 
by mountains, regularly laid out in gardens, well watered, and inter- 
spersed with splendid temples and monasteries. It is distinguished for 
commerce, and its manufactures are rich and fine. Pop. 500,000. 
Nangasaki, on the island of Kiusiu, is a large sea.port, distinguished 
as the only one in the empire, at which -the Dutch are permitted to 
trade. I'heir restrictions are severe, and all other Europeans are en- 
tirely rejected from the islands. The large island of Jesso is chiefly 
inhabited by the Ainos or Wild Kurilea, who have been subdued by 
the Japanese. 

aUESTIONS. 

What are the extent and population of the empire of Japan 1 In what respects is 
it a remarkable one ? What telands does it consist of? In what direction are they 
from China and from Hindoostan? What sea and strait bound them on the west? 
What strait between Niphon and Jesso ? What of the general surOiee of Japan t 
What of the coasts and surrounding waters ? What of earthquakes, itc. t What 
of the soil and productions ? Of agriculture ? What is the common food 1 What 
shrub and trees are specified ? What of the varnish tree ? What Ufe-e is made of the 
Juice 7 What minerals ? Whom do the people resemble 1 For what are they re- 
markable ? What of the government ? Of the laws 1 Of crimes ? What other 
characteristics of this people are meutioned 1 What two kinds of emperors have 
they 1 Are the Japanese grossly idolatrous 1 What is the capital and on what 
island 1 What is the latitude of Jeddo, »nd its longitude from London 1 Which 
of the United States in that latitude 1 Uow doea Jeddo cotmpan witli other cities 1 

21* 



S^ — Ad of tti MlacM, cireamference, oonmeree, itc. i What otker p«at dty 1 
^ . emperor resides at Moaco 1 Of what is it tlie seat 1 For what di^inguisbed 1 
Vv fiich is the only port where the Dutch are permitted to trade 1 Who inhabit the 
island of Jesso, and to whom arc they now subject 1 

SIBERIA, OR ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Extent 5,000,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 5,000,000.-^1 per sq. mile. 

This vast region extends from the Altaian and Caucasian ranges of 
mountains on the south, to the Arctic ocean on the north, and from the 
Ural mountains on the west, to the Pacific ocean on the eaat. lu 
length from east to west is about 4,000 miles, and its average breadth 
about 1,500. It is as large as the whole Chinese empire, and nearlj 
three times as extensive as Russia in Europe ; but the population ii 
extremely small in proportion to the extent of territory. 

It is generally an diluvial, level country, consisting of immense plainfl 
or steppes, traversed by several large rivers fiowing to the Northern 
ocean, and embracing deserts, impenetrable marshes, and numerous 
salt lakes. The roost extensive steppes are in the southwestern sec' 
tion. Along the shores of the Arctic ocean, there are marshy, mossy 
plains of frozen mud, or tracts covered with perpetual ice and snow. 
On the east are the mountains of Stannavoy, and another chain which 
traverses the peninsula of Kamschatka. 

The climate is proverbially cold and inhospitable, Tho winter is 
long and severe* The summer commences suddenly, and is short and 
scorching4 The soil, to a vast extent, is sterile. The more northern 
^regions are entirely incapable of cultivation. 

The native tribes which inhabit Siberia are very various. Those 
most deserving of notice, are first, the Tartars, who occupy the more 
southern parts, and bear different names, viz. Kalmucks, Monguls* 
Tongusians, and Manchews. Second, the Samoiedes in the frozen re' 
gions of the north, who appear to be of the same race with the Laplan* 
ders of Europe, and the Esquimaux of America. They are mean and 
filthy in personal appearance, and in character ignorant, superstitious, 
and idolatrous. Third, the Ostirks who inhabit the more central partsi 
They are in gross ignorance, clothed with skins and furs, and subsisting 
by fishing and hunting. Fourth, the Kamscbadales, the inhabitants of 
Kamschatka, who resemble the Somoiedes, living upon fish, in cabini 
half under ground, and occasionally travelling about in sledges drawa 
by dogs instead of reindeer. 

Kamschatka is a peninsula 600 miles long, and separated from 
America only by Beerings* straits, 40 miles wide. The mountains of 
this peninsula are lofty and majestic, always covered with snow, and 
some of them are remarkable as volcanoes. The prevailing forms of 
religion in Siberia are grossly idolntrous. Buddha and the Grand La^ 
ma are extensively worshipped. The numerous tribes are tributary to 
the Russian govcflrament. The city of Tobolsk on the Irtish, is the 
capital of Western Siberia. Three fourths of the inhabitants are Rasi 
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fiian3> either exiles ot the desceBdanta of exiles ; the rest are Tartars* 
This place is about 1,200 miles east of St. Petersburg, aad is the grand 
thoroughfare of the caraTans passing to and from China, Pop. 20,000. 
Irkutsk is the capital of Eastern Siberia. It is situated near lake 
Baikal, and is a flourishing city ; a great deposite for furs, and the cen* 
tre of an extensive trade with America and China. Population 12,000. 
Yakutsk, on the Lena, is the most northern town, and Okotsk the prin. 
cipal port of £astem Siberia. The latter is the great medium of trade 
( between America and Kamschatka* 



aUESTIONS. 



I Of what extent and population is Siberia, or Riunia in Asia T How is it bounded 1 
To wbat latitude does it extend on tlie N. 1 To wliat on the B. ? Tbrougli bow 

, many decrees of longitude does it extend 1 What are ita length and breadth 1 
What ntonMains border it on the W. T On the S. 1 On the £. 1 What are the three 
principai rivers, and where do they empty, and of what length 1 What large island 
on the northwest I How does Siberia compare, in size, with the Chinese empire, 
and with Russia in Europe 1 How many inhabitants on a square mile 1 what 
kind of a country is it 1 In what part are the most extensive steppes T What is 
the surface along the Arctic ocean 1 What of the climate 1 Of the winter 1 Of the 
summer ? Of the soil 1 Of the sml in the northern regions 1 Wliat of the tribes in 
{Siberia 1 What are the Tartars in the southern parts ealled 1 Where are the Sa- 
moiedes and how described 1 The Ostiaks and how described 1 The Kamschadales 
and what is said of them 1 How long is Kamschatka 1 What of its mountains? 
What forms of rciigioa? To whom are the natives tributary 1 Where and what 
is the city of Tobolsk 1 What course and distance from Bt. Petersburgh? What 
aud where is Irkutsk 1 Of what is it the sreat deposite 1 Where and what is Ya^ 
kiitsk 1 Where and wbat is Okotsk 1 What straits divide Asia fh>m the north* 
west coast of America, and how wide is it in the narrowest part 1 

INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 
Extent 700,000 sq» ms.— -Pop. 5|000,000. — 7 per sq. mile» 

Independent Tartary is a large, but thinly settled country, lying be* 
Cween the Caspian sea and Chinese Tartary. The surface is level, du 
rersified, or mountainous. The climate is warm, dry, and pleasant. 
The ^oil is partly barren ; but is, in a good degree, fertile in the wes«. 
tern parts, and along the shores of the Cas|fian 

It is inhabited by various tribes of Mahometan Tartars, generally in 
the barbarous state, and of a roving, predatory character. The Kir» 
ghises occupy the northern part, especially the wide uncultivated plains 
east of the sea of Aral, and subsist in a great measure upon their flocks 
and herds. The Usbecks are the ruling people in the southern por. 
tions, who also lead a pastoral life ; but reside a part of the year in 
towns and villages, and are considerably advanced in civilisation. 
Many of the inhabitants of Tartary have largo possessions in horses, 
sheep, goats, and camels* Agriculture is here little attended to. 
Manufactures receive some attention. The people are in a state of 
independence, and are not accustomed to paying tribute. 

This is the native country and was the favorite residence of Tamer- 
lane, the great conqueror of Asia in the fourteenth century. Samar- 
cand, on tho river Sogd» waf the seat of his vast empire, and wu en 
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riched by him, with the spoili of India and of the eastern world. It 
was also renowned as a seat of Mahometan learning, and has still an 
astronomical observatory, and is the modem capital. Bukharia, on 
the same river, is a great and populous city. It is distinguished as t 
place for the study of the Mahometan law. The inhabitants are in t 
measure civilized. There .are here some manufactures ; bat the com. 
merce has declined. Pop. 100,000. Khojund and Koukan, on the 
Sihon, are no mean cities, but respectable in population and distinguish 
ed for the beauty and healthfulness of their situation. 

QUESTIONS. 

How many square miles and inhabitants in Independent Tartary ? What are ia 
boundaries 1 What mountains on the east divide it from Chinese Tartary 1 Whit 
large sea on the west 1 What sea in the interior 1 What three principal rivea 
flow Into the sea of A ral t What of the surface 1 Climate ? Soil ? By what tribei 
inhabited, and what i said of them 1 What parts are occupied by tho Kirghisn, 
and how do they «tibeist 1 What parts by the Usbeks, and how described 1 What 
of agriculture and manufactures 1 Are the people of Tartary independeiit f What 
great conqueror had his birth and the seat of his empire in this country? What 
was his capital city 1 By what was it enriched, and for what renowned 7 Is it the 
modem capital ? On what river is Bukharia, and how is the city described I 
What other two cities are mentioned, and what is said of them 1 

AFRICA. 
Extent 12,000,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 100,000,000.-9 per sq. mile. 

aUESTIONS. 

In what direction is Africa from America 1 From Europe 1 From Asia? By 
what waters is it bounded on the north, north-east^ast, south, and west ? Wbicb 
is the must nortliem cape or point of Africa 1 Which th^) most southern 7 The 
most eastern 1 The most western 1 On which side of the equator does the greater 

6 art of Africa lie 1 In what zone ? Between what deg. of lat. and long. 1 Jlus. 
ietween 370N. and 350 S. lat.; and between 100 w. and 51° B. long. Is Africa 
an island or peninsula 1 What isthmus connects it with Asia 1 How wide is this 
isthmus? .i4n9. About 60 miles. Wbut strait divides Africa from Spain ? What 
strait between Africa and Arabia? What large island on the fiuuth east coast of 
A frica ? By what channel are they separated ? What other islands off that coast 1 
Which way from the Cape of Good Hope is the island of St. Helena, where Napole- 
on died ? What two islands north-wtst of St. Helena ? What islands in the Gulf 
of Guinea ? Where are the smaller gulfs of Benin and Biafra ? What capes soutb 
of Guinea ? What cluster of isles between Sierra Leone and the mouth of the river 
Gambia ? What cluster west of Cape Verd ? Where is Cape Blanco ? Which 
way from Cape Verd are the Canary isles, and what are the names of some of them ? 
Which way from Morocco U the island of Madeira ? Which way from the straits 
of Gibralter are the Azores ? What is the leneth of Africa from Cape Sena to tbe 
Cape of Good Hope ? Jiiu. About 4,500 miles. What its greatest breadth from Cape 
Verd to Cape Guardafui ? ^ins. Altout 4,000 miles. What number of sq. ms. and 
pop. does it contain ? How does Africa compare in size with Europe ? How with 
a. America ? How with N. America ? How with Asia ? How does the population 
of Africa compare with that of A sia ? With that of Europe ? W ith that of Anle^ 
ica ? What six countries in northern Africa border on the Mediterranean ? What 
three on the eastern coast bordering on the Red Sea ? What countries bordttr 
on the Indian Ocean, between the straits of Babilniaudel and the Tropic of Capri- 
corn ? What are those in S. AtVica, or south of the Tropic ? What are those oo 
the west coast, ttom the Tropic.of Capricom to Gapa Verd 1 What are the divis- 
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ions of central Africa between Seneffambia and Abjrssinia T What vaft desert ex- 
tending from tbe Atlantic Ocean to Egypt and Nubia ? What are the boundaries of 
thefivestatesofBarbary, viz. of Morocco 1 OfAlffiersI Of Tunis 1 OfTripoIil 
Of Barca 1 What are the boundaries of Kgypt 1 Of Nubia 7 Of Abyssinia 1 The 
boundaries of Adel or Ma gadoza 1 Of Zanguebar 1 Of Mozambique 1 Of Monomo- 
tapa 1 Caffraria 1 Cupe Colony 1 Hottentot country 1 What are the boundaries 
of^mb^basl Ben^^lal Congo, including Angola? Where is Loangol Bia- 
fra? What the boundaries of Upper or Western Guinea 1 Of Senegambia 1 Of 
Soudan or Nigritial OfDarfnrl Of Sahara the Desert 1 Which is the most ob- 
scure or unexplored region in Africa ? ^ns. That vast interior between the Moun- 
tains of the Moon and S. Africa, or the Tropic of Capricorn, 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 
PART FIRST. 

MOUNTAINS— RIVERS.— LAKES. 

Africa, in extent of territory, is the second grand division of the 
globe. It is distinguished for its situation beneath the direct and pow- 
erful influence of a tropical suu ; for the general heat of its climate ; 
for the immensity of its sandy deserts ; for the mukitude, and mon- 
atrous size of its noxious animals and reptiles ; the ignorance and bar. 
barism of its inhabitants ; and for the lamentable obscurity which hides 
large portions of it from the civilized world. The geography of Africa 
has always been involved in peculiar darkness. The most learned of 
the ancients could speak of this continent at large^ only from vagae re. 
port or in the mystery of fable. And the expeditions of modem travel, 
lers with a view to explore its vast central regions, have in general 
proved disastrous, either from the sultriness of the climate or the bar. 
barism and perfidiousneas of the people. So that comparatively little 
definite knowledge has as yet been obtained concerning this quarter of 
the globe, except of the more maratime parts. 

The three principal ranges of African mountains are the Atlas, the 
Jibbel Kumri, cr Mountains of the Moon, and the mountains of Kong. 
The Atlas chain is in the north part of the continent, and extends from 
the Atlantic Ocean, in an eastern divection, through the states of BaK 
bary, separating the more fertile portions of Barbary from the sandy 
regions bordering on the Great Desert. Its greatest heights, which 
are along the eastern boundary of Morocco, are elevated above 13,000 
feet, and covered with perpetaal snow. The Atlas stretches half 
across the continent, and its elevations gradually lessen firom Morocco 
towards the cast. 

The Mountains of the Moon, called by the natives Jibbel Kumri, are 
in central Africa, extending east and west, south of Abyssinia aiid Dar. 
fur, and are considered the highest mountains in Africa. They con. 
stitute the source of the Nile and of other large rivers, of which little 
is known by geographers. The mountains of Kong are in the western 
part of central Africa. The principal rivers with which we are ac 
qnainted are the Nile, the Niger or Quorra, the Tchadda, the Senegal, 
Gambia, Congo or Zaire. 

The Nile has its rise in the Jibbel Kumri. Its course is above 
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3,000 miles in length, and for the last 1,000 miles- it receives no brancb. 
es. Its banks are high and mountainous through Nubia and Upper 
Egypt, where its waters are often -raised from their deep bed by ari 
ficial means, to fertilize a narrow belt of land, about a mile in widtii, 
along the borders of the river. But in lower Egypt, called the Delta, 
it periodically, in the summer months, overflows its banks, rising 30 
feet, and spreading fertility over all the adjacent plains, while it dis. 
tributes its waters into numberless canals and passes into the sea bj 
several mouths. 

The great river Quorra, or Niger, rises in the mountains of Kong, 
and after running an easterly course till it passes near the city of Tim. 
buctoo, it turns toward the south, passing the cities of Yaoori aod 
Boossa and many other populous towns and villages, and having receir. 
ed near the lat. of 8^ the large tributary stream Shary or Tchadda, 
from lake Tchad on the north-east, it proceeds generally in a southern 
direction, and empties into the Gulf of Guinea by several mouths or 
estuaries, the principal of which have been called the Benin or Formo. 
sa, the Nun, and the New Calabar rivers. The 6nal course and ter- 
mination of the Niger were discovered in 1830 by Richard and John 
Lander, two English gentlemen, who actually sailed down the river 
from the city of Yaoori to the mouth of the Nun, near Capo Formosa. 
In this happy result of their adventure they have decided an important 
geographical question, which had long been agitated, but till then had 
Qever been solved by Europeans. 

This river as surveyed by the Landers in the rainy season, is repre. 
sented as a magnificent stream from one to five miles in width, traver- 
sing a fertile and extensively cultivated region, and interspersed with 
many interesting islands, while numerous towns and market places are 
found on its borders, and a vast multitude of the long canoes of the 
natives are plying up and down upon its waters. The stream is in- 
fested with crocodiles and river horses ; and its navigation is rendered 
dangerous in the dry season, by the numerous rocks and sand banks 
near the surface ; it is however practicable for a steam boat in the 
rainy months, to ascend the river a distance of 4 or 500 miles, and it 
is expected that by this means a communication will soon be effectual- 
ly opened by Europeans into the interior of Africa, with a view to com- 
mence a profitable trade with the natives and to further the great 
work of their civilization. I 

The number of people residing within the basin of this river is esti- 
mated at more than 25 millions. The large river Tchadda issues from ' 
lake Tchadd, and runs a south-westerly course, till it forms a junction j 
with the Quorra at the town of Cuttumcurrafee. It is described as be- i 
ing two or three miles wide at its mouih, above which, at a distance of 
three days journey, the city of Funda is said to be situated on its bank. 
Other rivers farther east are also represented by the natives as pro* i 
ceeding from lake Tchadd toward the south, and it is conjectured J 
they are tributary waters of the Congo. 



QUESTIONS. 



wblcli way doea II eilend 1 Wlint pin of 11 la Ibe hlnhesl and how bi|[ti 1 Wbtn 
are Ibe hlgheal mounlilm In Africa and by what aaiatt ue they called 1 Whtn 
(he mounlalns of Koni 1 Wliat are Ihe namea or lUf principal riveca 7 (Vhera 
does thn Nile ilK T wiutlaiaid of lu couras, length andhraochaa 1 Oflu baiika 
tn Upper Egypt) How la 11 described aa In Lower Egypl! lolo what sea doei it emp- 
ty 1 What arelhe rise and course of Ibe Quunaoi Niger ) Where do« Itempirt 

they represent It to be, and liow wide, and through what dcKrIplloo of comlry 
doeallflowT How does the Tchidda rise, run uid empty ) In wbal part of AfHu 
IslBkeTcbiuH Ate there any other riven Hid lo flow from 111 WllBrel»tal» 



Boa Conlfrutar. 



PART SECOND. 



Aa the great boAj of the Afiican continent lies wiliiia or near iha 
lorrid zone, it ia more exposed to ibe inlenaily of the aua'a rays iban 
any other ho large poniun of the Votld. The generality of the in. 
habilanla often behold the sun at noon almoal or diraolly over their 
haftdi, and its efTecta upon ihcmind upon the «art)i, aiepenetraiuigand 
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powerful. Thus the climate in a great measure is rendered feverish 
and pestilential, especially to strangers, who often perish under its in- 
fluence. The sea breezes which are so refreshing to islands within 
the tropics, are here but little felt. 

The surface in many parts, is so spread out into extensive plains ac 
to be often destitute of rivers or rivulets to cool and moisten the soil. 
About one third or half of Africa, is reduced by the heat to moveable 
barren sands, or is so baked and hardened like a rock, as to be ever 
mcapable of vegetation or improvement. But in those parts where the 
surface is variegated with mountains, hills and valleys, and capable id 
being watered by larger and smaller streams, the soil is extremely 
luxuriant, and the profusion of vegetable and animal life is very great, 
and often excessive and noxious. 

- There are but two seasons throughout the most of AMca, the wet 
and the dry. For several months during our winter and spring, there 
is little or no rain. The weather is uniformly fair and the sun shines 
bright snd with oppressive, scorching heat, drying up many of the 
rivers and fountains, and spreaduig comparative desolation over fields 
and forests. But early in the summer season, the windows of heaven 
are opened and the rains descend frequently and in torrents for save- 
ral months, when the springs and pools overflow the borders of the 
streadfs are widely inundated and fertilized, and a new and delightful 
aspect is given to the face of ^nature. The plains resume their ver- 
dure, and the mighty trees of the wood are dressed in all their pride. 

The most important vegetables cultivated in Africa, are rice, indian 
com, yams, millet, dates, tef and a species of grain called holcns, very 
extensively used. The species of quadrupeds in Africa are said to be 
five times as numerous as in Asia, and three times as many as in all 
America. Among the animals of this continent, there is an uncommon 
proportion of wild and ferocious beasts of prey, whose dominion is in 
the wilderness, but which occasionally roam and prowl around the 
cultivated fields and the habitations of men. 

The African lion is the periection of his species ; and his tremen. 
dous midnight roar is heard tfl WMiy districts. Hyenas are numerous 
and fierce, and going in bands they often commit wide and dreadful rav. 
ages. In some parts are found the leopard and panther. The ele. 
phant in herds traverses the thick woods, and is with difficulty taken 
and destroyed by the negroes. He is not tamed and employed in use- 
ful services as in Asia. The single and double horned rhinoceros 
stalks majestically through the marshes and fens, and is a formidable 
foe to encounter. The hippopotafmusor river horse, and the crocodile, 
are a great annoyance in the African rivers, and not unfrequently over- 
set canoes, and endanger *he lives of thfe nativfeg. 

Africa swarms with serpents of monstrous size and deadly poison. 
The boa constrictoris tSi6 mo*t n(rted. In the less fertile parte, and on 
the Skirts of the desert, a great variety of harmless and inoffensive 
animals is seen of tare 'and feleghlit«R)#ifftf»«id singular nimblenesa and 
beauty. Here are the skipping bright-eyed antelope, of 20 different 
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species, and the beautifully striped zebra, and the tall giraffe or oame- 
lopard, with his foBg forelegs, extended neck and spotted skin. Afri- 
ca also remarkably abounds in those animals that are supposed to bear 
the nearest resemblance to mankind, particularly the ouran-outang, who 
is so much like a human creature in his figure, face, and the use of rea- 
son, that he ha^ sometimes been tamed and dresised up and habituated 
to some domestic exercises, such as tending oven, waiting upon table, 
and eating his meals with knife and fork. Baboons and apes and the 
various species of the monkey tribe, may be found leaping from tret 
to tree and chattering and screaming; in ail the African woods. 

These regions also ^eem with innumerable insects of the most trou- 
blesome and destructive kinds. Swarms of wild bees are often very 
formidable, and bands of hungry locusts, at times coming forth like 
clouds froip the recesses of the deoert, devour the fruits of the ffround 
and of human labour, desolating rich harvests and verdant fields, and 
spreading destruction over whole provinces. Hosts of termites, or 
white antSf now and then entering a house, consume food and clothing, 
and sweep every thing before them. Musquitoes and black ants often 
entirely prevent the repose of the weary traveller and are a common 
molestation to the inhabitants here, as in other tropical countries. A£i 
rica abounds in gold and iron, but is deficient in the other metals. 

QQESTIONS. 

In what zone is the most of Africa and to what is it peculiarly exposed t Is the 
sun at times nearly or quite overthe beads of the peopl\9 1 What is said of the cll< 
mate 1 Of the surface in many p^rta 1 How much of Africa is barren ? In what 
parts is the soil luxuriant 1 How n]aiiy seasons in Africa T In what part of the 
year is the dry season and how dcscrHied ? When do the rains commence ? What 
are the principal vegetables cultivated in Africa ? Does it contain many beasts of 
prey 1 what are the names of .some of the animals 1 How are the serpentB de- 
scribed 1 What are some of the harmless, beautiful animals called ? What aal- 
mal most resembles the hmtiaa form 1 What are the names and description of some 
of the injects ? 

AFRICA. 

PART THIRD. 

INHABITANTS— CHARACTER AND MANNERS— GOVERN. 

MENT— RELIGION. 

The inhabitants of this continent are almost universally black or ot 
a dark complexion. Besides the native Africans, the principal races 
settled here are the Moors, Arabs, Berbers, Foulahs, Fellatabs, Hot. 
tentots and Caffres- 

The Arabs are of Asiatic origin, descendants of the Saracens, the 
followers of Mahomet, who 1,100 years ago took possession of Northern 
Africa, bringing with them the camel and the Koran, and the peculiar 
customs of Sieir tribes. They are of a pastoral or predatory charac* 

^3 



Mode of attacking nxUagtt in Africa, 

tn, and roam in grest nomtwra amoDg the mountaioB or ov«r ihs it. 
wrti in (hu quarter. 

The Moore are of Arabic or Turkish deacenl, bat ineteai) of living i 
wandering life they reside in sellled habilaliona. Thef are the ndiof 
peaple in the Barbiiiy stales, and ere nnmeroue it) all the North AIH- 
can citiea, and ia ihe habitable apots of ihe desert. They are bigotril 
Mahomelona, and are among the most vile and depriTed of the humsD 
race. The Foulabe are widely dUfuaed in W. Africa, iathe region ofSe. 
negambia and of Sierra Leone. They are a peculiar race of Mahoine. 
tan negroeg, more graceful !□ form, more agreeable in mannera, and 
more udnsCriouB and energetic in cbaractet than the people at large. 

The Felletahe are a paaloral, but ambitious and powerliil race, nbo 
Ibr agea have been gaintng,eround in Central Africa. The HotleDlola 
udCaSreB are located at the S. and S. E. of the contment. 

Ia Bome parte of Africa, three-fourthe of the population are slaTee, 
but they ate, in general, not severely Irealed, and have much leisure 
time to idle away. Africa ia divided into numberlees petty atatea or 
kingdoins. They are ^ten contending one with another ; but their 
wan reaemble childish quarrels, and are not ueually carried an wiUi 
much ekill, heroiam or bloodshed. One great object in their conflicU 
il (o obtain CBptivea or slaves for purpoaea of IraSic. Withm two 
cantnriei and a half, 40 mitliotia of alaies have been sold and ex- 
ported. The African forma of govemmenl are generally monarchieil 
and absolute, and soinetimes despotic. Every ciiy, town, and village, 
bw a chief, who ia usually dependent on Bome higher chief or king, 
and his admin i strati on ia often mild and beneficial. 

The preyailing sysletM of religion are Mahometanism and Fed. 
ahiam, or a mixture of bolh. Th^ former haa long been established 
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in northern Africa, and the Mahometan mallams or priests are soa 
here and there^ dver all the habitable parts of the continent, I 
great inflaenc^with the natives ; whispering their artful creed in 
ears of the chiefs, pointing the negro children to the letters and 
of the koran, and teaching them to lisp the name of Allah and M 
med. Many of the natives are persuaded to profess the religion 
false prophet, while they still rietain a ibndness for their own Feti 
or idolatrous superstitions. They believe and practice sorcery, 
ship evil spirits, and make fetishes or idols of wood, stone, paper, 
serpents, insects, or any ofajj^ct whatever, according to their owi 
or choice. 

The African cities are comparatively few and devoid of mi 
cence. Those of the natives, in the interior, are usually very la 
to the ground they occupy, being surrounded by clay walls, oftei 
10 to 20 miles in circumference. These walls include an imi 
multitude of mean looking huts, but in connection with a pleasii 
riety of rural scenes, such as yards, gardens, trees, cultivated 
pastures, herds and flocks. The cities of Northern Africa are 
compactly built, and very populous. The streets are generall 
TOW and filthy, walled up on both sides, with houses flat roofc 
destitute of front windows, in the Western Asiatic style, mal 
clumsy and gloomy appearance. 

The Arabic language is most prevalent in the north of Afri< 
tween the Mediterranean and the Niger ; the Mandingo dialect hi 
the Niger and Senegal ; nnd it is estimated there are 43 diflerei 
lects in the Sahara, and as many as 150 within the limits of th< 
can continent. 

QUESTIONS. 

* 

What are the principal foreign or mixed races in Africa 1 How are the A 
■cribed 1 Where are they found 1 What of the Moors ? Where are the Foul 
how described 1 What of the Fellatahs 1 Where are the Hottentots and Ca(fr< 
there many slaves in Africa ? is Africa divided into many small states t 1 
often go to war with one another, in order to procure captives or slaves 1 
What is said of the forms of government in Africa? Of the systems of r< 
In what i>art of Africa does Mohamctanism most prevail ? Do many of th< 
negroes profess it, and at the same time hold to idolatry ? What do the nai 
lieve and practise 1 What do they worship ? What general view may you 
the African cities 1 Of the cities in the iriterior ? Of tlie cities in North At 

DESCRIPTION OF THE BARB4RY STATES, 
Extent 740,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 13,000,000. 

The Barbary States, viz. Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli and 
are situated between the Mediterranean and the great Desert of £ 
They are iatersected from W. to E. by the Atlas range of mou 
which gives name to the Atlantic Ocean. Between these moi 
and the Mediterranean shores, a tract of country extends from 
200 miles in \width, which is well watered and fertilized, and a 
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ing in the produpta and fruits of Sonthem Europe, as wheat, bailey, 
rice, vines, oliyes, almonds, figs, pomegranates and oranges. 

liiat portion of Barbary, lying between the mountains and the great 
desert, is comparatively dry, sandy and barren ; but it is very fruitfol 
in dates, and thence has been called Biledulgerid or the * country of 
dates.* The climate of these states is spring-like, temperate and delight 
fill ; but leprosy is here a common disease, and the dreadful ravages 
of the plague have, at times, been experienced. Innumerable locusts 
often spread desolation over the harvests. Scorpions and other poi^ 
sonous reptiles, greatly infest the country. The deserts abound in 
ostriches, and the thick forests in lions, panthers, hyaenas, jackalb, 
wild boars and antelopes. Camels and sheep are the most usefid do. 
mestic animals. 

The most numerous classes of people here are Moors, Bedouin Arabs 
and Berbers, chiefly Mahometans. The Jews also are found in great 
numbers. They take the lead in trade and merchandize; but are 
treated as brutes by the Moors, who resemble the Turks in character, 
and are an idle, vicious, cruel and piratical race. The Arabs live a 
rtfving, pastoral, plundering life, on the skirts of the desert. The 
Berbers are descendants of the ancient natives. They speak a language 
of their own; reside in the mountainous regions, and subsist by bus. 
bandry. 

Agriculture, in the Barbary States, is rudely conducted. Manufac- 
turea do not flourish. The commerce is not extensive, but carried on 
with more enterprize.than is common in Mahometan countries. Their 
caravans bring slaves, gold and gums, from Central Africa, where 
they are purchased with goods obtained from Europe. The piracy of 
file Barbary powers has, of late years, declined and become less for. 
Hiidable. The governments prevailing in these countries are perfecdy 
despotic. They have long been more or less dependent on the Turkish 
power. 

QUESTIONS. 

How is Barbary boanded 1 Into what states divided ? By what range of moun- 
tains intersected 1 Wfiat is the name of A tlantic Ocean derived from 1 How would 
you describe the north part of Barbary, between the Atlas mountains and the Medi- 
terranean 1 What are its products 1 What is said of the country south of tlie 
mountains toward the desert 1 What of the climate of Barbary 1 The diseases 1 
Wbat-ofthe locusts, scorpions, &c. ? What wild annuals and birds are mentioned ? 
What domestic animals 1 What most numerous classes of people 1 What is said 
of the Jews 1 Of the Moors 1 Of the Arabs ? Of the Berbers ? Of agriculture 1 
Manufactures 1 Commerce 1 What is said of the piracy of these powers 1 Of the 
prevailing kinds of government ? 

EMPIRE OF MOROCCO. 

Extent 300,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 6,000,000.— SO per sq. m. 

The empire of Morocco comprises the former kingdom of Morocco, 
with Fez and Tafilel. The most fertile and populous portion of it is 
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tlie extensive plain, lying between the Atlas mountains and the AtUrn. 
tic Ocean. The country on the opposite side of the mountain gradually 
lessens in fertility and verdure, till it becomes a sandy desert. 

The government of Morocco is a complete example of despotism. 
The will or caprice of the emperor is law ; and his power over the 
lives and property of his subjects, is absolute. He endeavors to instil 
into their minds this doctrine, that those who die by his hand, or in the 
execution of his orders, ascend immediately to a paradise of distin* 
puished rewards. The oppressive acts of the government are calcu- 
lated to discourage enterprize, and to prevent the success of agricul- 
ture, manufactures, commerce, and every branch of useful industry. 
IMlorocco leather is the chief manufacture. 

Mogadore is the principal ^ort for the commerce with Europe. The 
inland trade is to Tombuctoo, and Soudan, across the desert. The 
city of Morocco is considered the capital. It was anciently a great 
and populous city, nearly equal to London, but it has become in a great 
measure depopulated, and surrounded with magnificent ruins, the roon. 
uments of its former grandeur. Pop. 50,000. Fez is one of the most 
splendid cities in Barbary. Under the Saracens, it was renowned for 
learning, and venerated for its Mahometan zeal, and is said to have 
contained 700 temples and mosques. Pop. 100,000. 

QUESTIONS. 

Of what extent and population is the empire of Morocco 1 How bounded 1 What 
does it comprise 1 Which is the most fertile part of it ? How is the government 
described ? What of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures ? What is tlie prlB- 
cipal manuflicture 1 What is said of Mogadore ? Of Morocco ? Of Fez T 

ALGIERS. 
Extent 90,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 2,500,000.-28 per sq. m. 

Algiers was the ancient Nuraidia, and constituted a part of Mauris 
tania. It is a fertile region, enjoying a mild and pleasant climate, but 
is not thickly settled. The principal river is Sheblif, 300 miles long. 
The highest mountain is Jurjura, whose top is covered with snow. 
The other mountains are for the most part covered with forests and 
vineyards. It contains a mountain of salt, and there are salt pits six 
miles in circumference. The grain, fruits, and vegetables of Southern 
Europe are here abundant. The manufactures are carpets, silk hand, 
kerchiefs, and sashes. The coral fishery on the coast is a source of 
wealth. But piracy has been the character and chief resource of the 
Algerines. Coral, wool, bees wax, ostrich feathers, camePs hair, 
goat and sheep skins are the principal exports. 

The former governor was a despot, called a Dey. Li 1830,':Algier8 
the capital was taken by the French, and the government of the country 
is now in their hands. They will probably retain possession of it and 
establish a colony here. The city of Algiecs is situated on the decli- 
vity of a hill. The houses are flat roofed, and may be walked upon the* 

22* 
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whole length of a ttreet. But it is extremely difficult to pass in the 
etreete, for the largest of them is said to be not more than 12 feet wide, 
and yet contains the palaces of the rich and the warehouses of the mer- 
ehants. Pop. 80,000. Bona is the port for the coral fishery, and has a 
fine harbor. Constantina, in the interior, is on the site of the ancient 
Cirta, and is surrounded with its ruins. 

aUESTIONS. 
What are the extent and population of Algiers ? How bounded 1 WbatwaBthe 
country called anciently? what ofitssoil and climate? Principal river ? Mountunl 
Mountain of salt 1 What of the grain and fruits 1 Of the coral fishery i Of piracy 1 
What eznorta? What was the former governor of Algiers called? In wbose 
bands is the government now ? W hat is the situation of Algiers the capital ? Wbil 
la aaid of the houaea and streeta ? What of Bona ? Of Constantina ? 

TUNIS. 
Extent 70,000 sq. ms Pop. 2,000,000.-28 per sq. mile. 

IP 

Tunis is distinguished among the Barbery states for its nataral beau- 
ty and fertility, for the civilization of the people, the comparative mild. 
ness of it* government, the encouragement afforded to cooimerce, and 
other laudable enterprise, and for its general prosperity and power. 
The inhabitants are industrious, and raise grain and fruits for ezporta. 
tion. And their caravans from Nigritia, beyond the desert, come la. 
den with gold and gums, and other precious merchandise. Tunis, the 
capital, is beautifully situated on a large bay, and is celebrated as a 
seat of Mahometan learning, and for the civility and politeness of the 
citizens. Pop. 125,000. About 10 miles north-east from this city are 
the remains of Carthage, the ancient rival of Rome^ but they are scarce- 
ly perceptible. 

atJESTlONS. 

What are the boundaries of Tunis 1 Its most northern lat ? Its extent and pop- 
ulation ? Its direction from Rome ? Its distance IVom the island of Sicily ? Ans. 
100 milea. For what is Tunis distinguished among the Barbary states ? What ex- 
porta are mentioned? What trade do the inhabitants carry on beyond the desert? 
Where is Tunis the oepital, and how described ? What ancient city was located in 
this vicinity ? 

TRIPOLI. 

Extent 100,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 1,500,000.-15 per. sq. m. 

Tripoli is a large country, not remarkably fertile, and sustaininer bet 
a thin population* Dates are abundant and extensively used forTood. 
The coast ie the most fruitful. There is considerable commerce and 
some degree of civilization. The inhabitants on the coast were for- 
merly notorious as pirates. Robbery and plunder are common in the 
interior. The government is now independent of Turkey, isadminis. 
tared by a bashaw, and is despotic in its character. Tripoli the capi- 
tal, is situated upon sandy ground, by the sea 8hore,/about 300 miles 
iMutb-east of Tunis. Its walls and towers ace lofty and its ramparts 
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Strong. The streets are narrow, and the houses are low and far from 
being magnificent. Yet the city is well built, and exhibits a degree of 
regularity and neatness unusual in these states. Pop. 15,000< 

BARCA. 

Extent 90,000 sq. ms.— Fop. 300,000. 

Barca is a large country, chiefly a desert, lying between Tripoli and 
'Egypt, and was anciently called Lybia. It belongs to the government 
of Tripoli. A great proportion of (he inhabitants are wandering Arabs. 
Deme, the capital, is near the coast. It was captured, in 1B05, by the 
American General Eaton, a native of Brimfield, Mass. Pop. 5000. 
Siwah contains a population of 6,000. 

FEZZAN. 

Extent 60,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 75,000. 

Fezzan is a large oasis or tract of country, like an isla^nd in the midst 
of the desert. The heat in the summer is intense. The soil is fertile, 
"where it can be artificially watered. It abounds in dates. Fezzan is 
important as the grand depot for the trade carried on betwettx North. 
em and Central Africa, and its population, in a great measure is com. 
posed of merchants from Egypt, Tripoli, and various parts of Uie conti. 
nent. They are Mahometans. Its government is tributary to Tripoli. 
M ourzouk, the capital, makes a mean appearance ; but it is a famous 
rendezvous for caravans, and is often thronged with slaves brought as 
articles of trade from the interior. Fezzan is 30 days' journey west 
from Cairo. It is 300 miles long from north to south, and 200 broad 
from east to west, and embraces 100 towns and villages. From Mour- 
zouk, southward to Bomou, through the desert of Bilma, is 50 days 
journey. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the extent and population of Tripoli 1 The boundaries 1 What kind 
of a country is it 1 Wbal products are abundant 1 What of the commerce and 
eivilization 1 What of the people on the coast and in the interior 1 What of the 
government 1 What is the capital, and where situated and how described 1 What 
are the boundaries of Barca 1 What was its ancient name % To what government 
is it nominally subject 1 What is the capital ? When and bywliom was it taken 1 

How is Fezzan bounded ? Which way from Tripoli 1 What of the climate, 
soil, and products Y For whM is it chiefly important 1 To what power is it tributa- 
ry 1 What is the capital, and how described 1 

EGYPT. 

PART FIRST. 

Extent 2OO,0dO sq. ms.— Pop. 4,000,000.-20 per sq. mile. 

In Egypt we recognize all that is renowned in history, or venerable 
for antiquity. It has been celebrated as an original seat of jthe arts 
and sciences, and as one of the earliest civilized, and most wealthy 
and powerful of ai^cient kingdoms. It is roraarkable in modem times, 
chiefly, for its pyramids, lemples and ^belisksi and other memorials of 
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iu former greatne»a, ind moat slupendoua monninents of human art 
and labor. 

Egypt ia about 700 milea long and 250 broad. But the cuttiysiei 
and habitable pari of it consiats only of a narrow vallGy, 15or QUmilri 
in width, bounded un both eidea by rugged mauntame, and intersected 
and lerlilized by the river Nile. Lower Egypt ia sometimea called 
(he Delia of tbs Nile, and liea between Cairo and the Medilerraneui. 
Middle and Upper Egypt extenda aouth from Cairo to Nubia. 

The ctimale, in Iho winter, ia pleasant and aalubrions. Id the HDm- 
mer, it is remorkably hot and sultry, for the latitude. The plague ii 
a native diaeaae of this region, and the inhabitants frequently feel the 
delelerioua elTects of ibe aimoom, thai peatilealial, suflbcatiDg wind 
from the deaert. Fair weather ia almost uninterrupted here, and rain 
very rarely falls. Yel the dewa are copiouE, and the innndaliraia of 
the Nile give to Lovter Egypt a auil of almost utieiampled fertility. 
Id thia pari rice and maize are moat abundant, oonaiitQIing the common 
food of the people. Upper Egypt, along in the valley, is also fertile 
and rich in wheat and barley, being artificially watered by streams from 
the river. 

The inhabilanta of Egypt, at present, are composed of Copts, Arabs 
Turks, and Jews. The Copta are desceudauta of the ahoriginal Egyp. 
tiana. They are Christians by professions, well educated, and resi- 
ding chiefly in the Upper country. The Arabs are very numerous. 
They are partly agricBllural or mechanical in their occupations ; while 
multitulles of them live a wandering life among ihe rocks and mono- 
lains, in deaerls, or on the t)anhi of rivers, removing from place 1o 

The Turks and Jews are found in greatest numbers in the eitiet. 
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especially #t Cairo. The former are lords of the land, managing the 
religious and political affairs, dressed in the Turkish habit, and exhibit. 
ing all the Ottoman insolence and pride. The Mamelukes, who in 
times past domineered in Egypt, and were celebrated as horsemen and 
'warriors, have lost their power, and been massacred or expelled from 
the country to Nubia. "Egypt was formerly subject to Turkey, and 
governed by a Pacha or Viceroy, appointed by the Sultan. But the 
present governor, Mohammed Ali, being a man of an enlarged and 
liberal mind, and great independence of spirit, is consulting the pros. 
perity of the country in the encouragement of learning, and by the in- 
troduction of European arts and improvements. 

"Fhe Egyptian ruins and monuments are remarkable, not so much 
for the architectural beauty and skill which they exhibit, as for their 
astonishing magnitude and firmness. The pyramids, for thousands of 
years, have been viewed as some of the wonders of the world. They 
commence near Cairo, upon the west bank of the Nile, and a range 
of them extends southerly for several miles along by the river. The 
largest covers more than 11 acres of ground, and is about 500 feet in 
perpendicular height. Not far from one of the pyramids is the cele- 
brated sphynx, the statue of a huge monster, 120 feet long, cut out of 
the solid rock. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the extent and population of Egypt ? For what has it been celebrated ? 
For what is it now remarkable ? What are its boundaries ? Its length and breadth? 
Of what does tbe cultivated part consist ? Which is Lower Egypt 1 What is the 
extent of Middle and Upper Egypt ? What is said of the olimate 1 Of the plague 1 
Of the simoom 1 Of fair weather and rain 1 What especially makes Lower Egypt 
fertile 1 What are its products 1 What of the soil and produce of Upper Egypt 1 
Qf what classes are the people of Egypt composed ? What of the Copts "i Of the 
Arabs ? Of the Turks 1 Of the Mamelukes ? To what power is Egypt nominally 
subject? What is the governor called 1 What of the present Pacha * What are 
Egyptian ruins most remarkable for 1 What of the pyramids, and where situated ? 
How large is the largest 1 What ef the sphynx ? 

EGYPT. 
PART SECOND. 

Cairo, the capital, is the most populous and commercial city of Afri- 
ca. It is situated near the east bank of the Nile, and is about 10 miles 
in circuit, having 30 gates. Its streets are unpaved, winding and nar<* 
row ; and the houses, though built two or three stories high, have no 
windows in front, and are gloomy as prisons in their appearance. It 
contains the tombs of the Mamelukes, 300 magnificent mosques, and 
36 synagogues. At the south of thd city is the castle, erected upon a 
hill, whose top commands a most interesting view of the metropolis, 
the pyramids, and the rich surrounding country. Cairo is thi^ centre 
of trade between Asia and the East Indies, and the vast interior of 
Africa. This trade is carried on by means of large caravans, who 
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ezchango European and Indian goods for African gold, g|pi8, ir^lPf, 
and vast multitudes of slaves. Pop. 250,000. 

Alexandria is situated on the coast, in the north-west corner of 
Egypt, 125 miles from Cairo, and communicates with the Nile by a 
6luial. It was built by Alexander the Great, and was anciently re. 
nowned as a seat of the sciences, containing a library of 700,000 vol. 
umes in manuscript. Numerous and splendid monuments of its bb. 
cient grandeur are still standing. Pompey's pillar, formed of the finest 
granite, is 95 feet in height. Cleopatra's Needles, are two obelisks, 
each 58 feet high, and consisting of a single block of granite, over- 
spread with hieroglyphics. 

The famous catacombs, are sepulchres cut in the soft rock along the 
coast, from which mummie8,or embalmed bodie8,have been taken,after 
having lain there some thousands of years. On a neighboring island, 
is the celebrated Piiaros or light house, one of the wonders orancient 
days. Alexandria is the channel of trade with Europe. Pop. 5^,000. 
Rosetta is a commercial place at the western mouth of the Nile, and 
Damietta is near the eastern, trading extensively with Syria and Cy- 
pruss. Luxor, in Upper Egypt, is built partly on the site of the ancient 
Thebes, which is said to have been on both sides of the Nile, 27 miles 
in compass, and whose ruins scattered over this wide space, are re. 
represented by travellers as grand and wonderful beyond description. 

QUESTIONS. 

What of Cairo the capital ? Of its situation, streets and houses ? Of its mosques t 
Its castle 1 Its trade 1 Its caravans 1 In what part is Alexandria 1 How con- 
nected with the Nile ? By whom built 1 For what renowned anciently ? How is 
Pompey's pillar described ? Cleopatra's needles 1 The famous catacomba 1 The 
Pharos 1 Where is Rosettal Damietta ? What is said of Luxor and the ruins of 
ancient Thebes ? 

NUBIA. 
Extent 360,000 sq. ms. 

Nubia is a large, and for the most part, a rocky, desert region, lying 
between Egypt on the N. and Abyssinia on the S. It is traversed by 
the river Nile and by the Taoglodytic mountains, which extend along 
near the shore of the Red Sea. The climate is subject in summer to ex- 
treme heat, but the dryness of the atmosphere renders it salubrious. 
Here the plague never rages, but the influence of the simoom is often 
dreadful. There is some fertile soil along the Nile, and especially 
on the eastern bank ; but the water is raised from the river and the 
land irrigated artificially. The desert has encroached upon the fertile 
country, by means of the vast maisses or pillars of sand which are for- 
cibly driven about by the wind. 

The native inhabitants are very black, but resemble the Arabs in 
their features. They are generally in the barbarous state, and are 
wanderers over the waste places ; but many of them are settled in 
towns, and live by trade and agriculture. They are divided into nu. 
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m»rottB ditf net tribes, each governed by its own sheik or chief; but 
&il« in a sense, dependent upon the government of Egypt. Their re- 
ligion is Mahometan. The principal products of the country are palm 
trees, tobacco, and a kind of grain called dhurra or tef. A^reat trade 
is Here carried on with the interior of Africa, in slaves, of whom 5000 
a.re said to be imported every year, generally under the age of fifteen, 
for the Egjrptian and Arabian markets. 

I^ubia is distinguished for its magnificent ruins and monuments. 
.Aj:id it is remarkable that they are far the most numerous on the W. 
side of the river ; whereas the E. side appears at present much the 
most fertile, and capable of sustaining a population. At Ipsambul, near 
tlie border of Egypt, are the famous rnins of a temple, which was 
formed out of a solid rock. When discovered, it. was more than half 
buried in the sand. It is 115 feet in width, and 85 feet in height, sup- 
ported by huge pillars, and adorned with colosal statues. There are 
lively paintings upon the walls, in representation of battles and victo- 
rie8, and on the top of the temple is an exhibition of 21 monkeys sitting 
in a row, each eight feet in height. The towns in Nubia are small. 
Suakim, on the Red Sea, is the resort of caravans trading from Africa 
to Arabia. Dongola, on the S., is noted as the place where the Ma- 
melukes, having been expelled from Egypt, have taken refuge and set 
up a petty kingdom. 

aUESTIONS. 

What kind of a country is Nubia? How bounded? By what river watered ? 
By what mountainsi traversed ? What of the climate ? Of the plague ? Where 
is the most fertile soil ? How is it irrigated i What is said of the natives? How de- 
scribed 1 How divided ? On what government dependent ? What of the chief 
products? Of the principal trade ? How many slaves, in a year, are imported 1 For 
what is Nubia distinguished ? On which side of the river are the ruins ? How is 
the ancient temple described at Ipsambul ? Where are Suakim and Dongola, and 
how described ? 

SENNAAR. 

Pop. 2,000,000. 

Sennaar is a kingdom of Nubia, and lies N. of Abyssinia, having 
Darfur on the W. It was the central region of ancient Ethiopia, and. 
being includbd, in a great measure, between the Nile, and an E. branch 
called the Tacazze, was anciently denominated the Island of Meroe. 

It is a plain country, embracing much desert land, and much also 
that is beautiful and verdant in the season of the rains, producing a 
luxuriant growth of the grain dhurra, rice and sugar cane. The pre- 
vailing inhabitants are Mohammedan negroes, governed by an inde- 
pendent chief, and extensively engaged in the trade to the interior for 
gold dust, gums, ivory and slaves. Sennaar is the capital town, very 
lively in the slave trade, and often thronged with caravans. It is 
guarded by an army of 30,000 men. Its houses in general are low and 
mean, with flat roofs ; but it exhibits a royal palace of mud, and con. 
tains a population estimated at 16,000. It is 600 miles S. of Cairo- 
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The caravans proceed to Egypt once in two or three yesrs. Thej 
consist each of one or two thousand camels, travelling about three 
miles an hour, and seven or eight hours a day. 

aUESTIONS. 

How is Sennaar bounded ? Of what ancient kingdom was it the centre ? By 
what rivers washed 1 What kind of a countiv 1 what productions 1 What it 
habitants? To whom tributary? Engaged in what trade? What is the capital, 
and how described ? What of the caravans to Egypt 1 

ABYSSINIA. 

.Extent 300,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 4,000,000.-13 per sq. m. 

Abyssinia, the ancient Ethiopia, is interesting in its natural featuies, 
having a diversified or undulating surface, with a fruitful soil and 
healthy climate. It is generally exempt from the barrenness of Afri- 
can sands, and surrounded by mountains, which impart a refreshing 
coolness to the atmosphere, and pour down a multitude x>f very ferti- 
lizing streams. The vallies are rich and luxuriant. Tlie moderate 
declivities of the hills are suited to be cultivated and inhabited. The 
high lands produce wheat; and the country generally yields in abun. 
dance a small kind of grain called tef, which is in general use among 
the inhabitants for bread. 

Abyssinia is remarkable for a level and very extensive plain, covered 
to the depth of two feet, ii^dth hard, pure salt, which being cut up into 
pieces, is not only used to season food, but circulated as money among 
the people. The government of the Abyssinians is perfectly despotic. 
The sovereign's power is absolute ; but insurrections against him are 
frequent. The people are familiarized to scenes of civil war, anarchy 
and bloodshed. Thus they have become hardened and brutal in char, 
acter, regarding human life no more than the life of a beast. They 
possess a kind of Christianity, but practice circumcision, and are Jew. 
ish and barbarous in many of their customs and manners. They are 
fond of eating raw, live flesh, and often slice it from the animal while 
living and walking. 

In agriculture and manufactures they are ignorant and rude, making 
use of simple, ineffectual implements. They carry on considerable 
trade with the interior of Africa, and to foreign countries, exporting 
gold, ivory, and slaves in vast numbers. Gondar, the capital, is a 
place of some trade and importance ; but it is now in the possession of 
the Galla, a ferocious tribe, who have made great inroads upon certain 
portions of Abyssinia. The houses in Gondar are numerous, but of 
mean appearance, being low, thatched houses of clay, with conical 
roofs. Pop. 50,000. 

Abyssinia is now divided into three states, Tigre, Amhara and Efat. 
The inhabitants in general are of Arabian descent,, mixed with Ne. 
groes, Jews and Turks. 
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QUESTIONS. 

Of what extent and population 1b Abyssinia 1 What are Its boundaries 1 What 
tnountainB on the south? What great river receives its original, tributary streams 
from this mountain 1 What great lake in Abyssinia ? Ans. I/embea, said to be 
450 miles in circumference. What was this country called anciently t What or 
the surface, soil, and climate 1 From what in it exempt ? What is said of the 
mountains and streams 1 Of the valleys 1 Of the declivities 1 What is the pro- 
duce of the hu[h lands 1 Of the country generally ? For what is Abyssinia re- 
markable 1 What of the |ovemment 1 To what are the people familiarized 1 
'What is their character 1 Their religious professions "i Their customs and man 
ners? What of their agriculture and manufactures 1 Their trade 1 Where la 
Crondar, and how described 1 

COUNTRIES ON THE EAST OR SOUTHEAST COAST OF 

AFRICA. 

Little ifl known by Europeans of these countries. The Portuguese,. 
'Who visited them more than 200 years ago, have left on record no re- 
gular description of them. The geography of this part of Africa is 
necessarily indefinite and imperfect. 

The kingdom of Adel is fertile, abounding in myrrh and frankin. 
cense. It lies directly southeast of Abyssinia. The people are of an 
olive complexion and warlike character, consisting of various tribes, 
distinguished for their hostility to the Abyssinians. 

Ajan, especially the northern part, is fertile, abounding in » variety 
of provisions. The eastern coast is composed of barren sands and 
rocks. The people of this country, generally, profess Mahometanism, 
and have considerable commerce in gold, ivory, and ambergris* 

Zuanguebar is a large territory extending 13 degrees along this 
coast, and embracing Magadoxa, Jabo. M elinda, Mombaca and Quiloa. 
Of Magadoxa little is known, especially of the interior, as the inhat)it* 
ants were steadfastly opposed to the encroachments of the Portuguese* 
It extends from the equator to about 5 degrees north latitude. 

The kingdom of Melinda is in the power of the Arabs or Mahomet, 
ans, who wrested it from the Portuguese. It extends to Zanguebar on 
the sooth. Melinda, the capital, is a large and handsome town, plea, 
santly situated and elegantly built in the European style. The houses 
are constructed of stone, and many of them are splendid ; as are also 
the numerous mosques and churches. Its commerce is extensive with 
India, Persia, and the Red Sea. Its exports in gold, copper, ivory, 
and drugs, are very valuable, and its merchants are active and wealthy. 
Mombaca and Quiloa are small, but now independent kingdoms, and 
little resorted to by Europeans. 

The kingdom of Mozambique, with Sofaki, eomprehends nearly all 
that remains of the Portuguese possessions on this coast, which former, 
ly extended along for about 2000 miles ; but these possessions are now 
comprised between Cape Delgado on the north, and Cape Corientes on 
the south. Mozambique is a rich and luxuriant country. It is tra- 
versed by the mountains of Lupata, from which valuable streams de. 
scend, whose waters not only ftrtilize the soil, but abound in particles 
of gold diut» which iff hers a very important article of trade* But ths 

23 
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inhabitants of this region are greatly annoyed by wild elephants and 
other ferocious animals, which endanger hnman life and threaton the 
destruction of erofm, and it is often necessary to build large and ex- 
tensive fires as a defence against their ravages. 

Mozambique, the Portuguese capital, is situated on a neig^hboring 
island 30 miles round, and formerly very populous. The commerce of 
this city has declined, and the number of slaves exported has been 
greatly reduced. Pop. 3000. 

Sofala extends l.')0 miles along the coast, from the river Zambeze to 
Cape Corientes or the Tropic of Capricorn. It is watered chiefly by 
the river Sofala, at whose mouth is the capital of the same name, 400 
miles soathwest of Mozambique. This is, now, a town of small huts, 
yet containing a Portuguese fortress. This country has few inhabit, 
ants, but multitudes of fierce elephants, and an abundance of ivory and 
gold dust. And some men of learning have had the opinion, that Sofa, 
la was the country whence Solomon the king of Israel procured the 
celebrated gold of Ophir. 

Mocaranga is the name of a powerful kingdom in the interior, which 
is represented as embracing mines of gold, and mountain tops wrapt 
in perpetual snow ; a rich soil, producing maize, rice, and delicious 
fruits, and many splended mines, indicative of its former populousnesa 
and civilization. 

QUESTIONS. 

By what European nation were the countries on the southeast coast formerly fh»- 
quented 1 Is the geography of these countries very accurately known ? Where is 
the kinadom of Adel, and what of its soil and products 1 What description is. 
given of the people ? Where is Ajan, and what is said of the north part of th» 
*eait coast? What of the religion and commerce ? How is Zanguebar bounded? 
How far doe« it extend on the coast 1 What states does it embrace f What of 
Magadott 1 Of the kingdom of Melinda t How is the city of Melinda described T 
Immi of its commerce and exports ? What of the kingdoms Mombaca and Q.uiIoa ? 
What does the kingdom of Mozambique, with Sofala, comprehend ? How far did 
the Portuguese possessions formerly extend on this coast 1 Between what capes are 
they now comprised 1 What kind of a country is Mozambique ? What mountains 
In iti In what do the wjiters abound 1 What is said of th*' inhabitants and the 
wild animals ? What is the capital city^ and what is said of it ? What is the ex- 
tent of Sofala 1 What two rivers water it ? What is the capital, and how descri- 
bed 1 What of the inhabitants of this country 1 What is the opinion of some 
learned men respecting it ? Where is Mocaranga ? What is it represented as em- 
braciagl 

SOUTH AFRICA. 

South Africa is that section of the continent, which is south of the 
tropic of Capricorn, embracing the colony of the Cape, Cafiraria, and 
the country of the Hottentots. 

COLONY OF THE CAPE. 

Extent 120,t00 sq. ms.— Pop. 12a,000.— 1 per sq. mile. 

Thift colony was originally planted by the Dutch. In 1806 it came 

into the pdissession of the British, under whose power it still remaini. 

Tliia country is about equal in extent to tha island of Graat Britain. 
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It is traversed from east to west by three successive and parallel ran- 
ges of moantains ; the second range being higher than the first, and 
the third still more elevated and forming the northern boundary of the 
colony. By these mountains the country is divided into three distinct 
plains or terraces, gradually rising one above another from south to 
north. The plain bordering on the sea, is favored with an agreeable 
climate and luxuriant soil, watered by numerous rivulets and frequent 
rains, and exhibiting a beautiful verdure and a rich variety octrees and 
shrubs. The next plain or terrace, lying along between the first and 
second ranges of mountains, is to a great extent a parched desert, here 
called a Karroo, though it also embraces much fertile land. The more 
northern terrace, or elevated plain, is denominated the Great Karroo ; 
it being a perfect desert, with scarcely any signs of vegetable or ani. 
mal life. 

The southern part of the colony is rich in the cultivation of the vine, 
which was introduced by some French emigrants. Farther north, grain 
and grass are abundant, and large herds of cattle are raised. The soil, 
generally, is cultivated under the direction of Dutch planters or boors, 
whose agriculture is rude and wretched, and whose character, here, 
is the perfection of indolence. The little labour which is necessary is 
performed entirely by the numerous Hottentot slaves, while the boor 
is eating and drinking and smoking his perpetual pipe, and the ladies 
of the house all equally averse to exercise and fearful of fatigue, sit 
motionless, with hands folded, not unlike the furniture of their habita. 
tion. 

The Europeans in the colony for the most part, are ignorant and un. 
cultivated, especially the graziers, many of whom live in straw hut8» 
and are nearly on a level with the Hottentots. The principal exports 
are wine and brandy. 

The capital is Capetown, about 30 miles north of the cape, pleasant, 
ly situated at the head of Table bay. The streets are regularly laid 
out at right angles, and the population now is above 20,000. At Gna. 
denthal and Bethelsdorp are missionary stations, which have had a 
powerful and happy influence upon many of the native Hottentots, in 
elevating their character and leading them to enjoy the blessings of 
civilization and Christianity. 

QUESTIONS. 

How fkr north does South Afriea extend t What countries does it embrace f 
How la the Colony of the Cape hounded 1 By what Eteropeans was the cape of 
Good Hope first discovered 1 Anfi. Ky the Pitrtnguese, a little before the diMOve- 
ry of America. By wiiom was a colony first planted here ? When did it fall in- 
to the hands of the British ? What its eitent and population ? By what is it tra- 
versed from east to west ? Into bow^ many terraces or plains is the country divided 
by mountains ? Do these plains and mountains increase ia height toward the north? 
What is the descilption of the p]aiii bordering on the seat What of the next or se- 
cond terrace 1 What of the third or northern and what is it called 1 Wkat is the 
chief article of cultivatidn in the south part 7 What abounds farther north 1 Who 
are the principal farmers f What of their agriculture 1 Their character 1 Who 
ars the slave* 1 Are many of the colonists ignorant and degraded 1 What are th« 
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«xporli 1 Wkat to tlM capital ant what itf ittiMtiMi and deKripHon 1 What am 
the namei of the two chief miMioaary 8tatioii% and what inflaence have they had 7 

CAFFRARIA. 

Cafiraria extends along the coast n'orth-east from the Cape Colonf 
from which it is separated by the Great Fish river. It is the proper 
country of the native Caffres, who are represented as a noble and in- 
teresting race, both in person and character, and widely difierent from 
the Hottentots and from the African negroes. Their complexion is 
nearly black, their persons tall, well proportioned and manly ; their 
features regular and handsome, and their movements dignified and 
graceful. "Hiey are peaceably disposed and peculiarly pastoral in their 
habits and employments. They dress in sheep skins, reside in low, 
round cabins, drink water, and are nourished by the milk of their cows 
of which they take the most tender care. Yet they are active and 
brave ; fond of hunting the elephant and the lion, and when provoked 
ih9f ai% terrible in war with their enemies, especially with the sav. 
age BosjeSlnans. 

The Boshuanas are tribes in some respects different from the Caf. 
fres, but evidently of the same stock. They inhabit tbe interior of 
south Africa. 1 hey are in a higher state of civilization than tbe Caf. 
fres,and better acquainted with the arts of civilized life but inferior to 
them in personal appearance. 

The Matchappes are among the most civilized of the Boshuana 
tribes,and best known to Europeans. They cultivate the soil, and are 
very attentive to their numerous flocks and herds. They clothe and 
hoase themselves with neatness and skill, and have some manufactures 
in iron and copper. Their capital is Latakoo, whose population may 
be estimated at 10,000. The Mashows and the Marootzees inhabit 
north of the Matchappes and are still more skillful in agriculture and 
the arts. Kunechanee the capital of the Marootzees, has a population 
of 15,000. 

QUESTIONS. 

Where is Catrraria situated 1 What river divides it from Cape Colony ? What 
kind of a race are tbe Caffres 1 What is said of their complexion, persons, &c. 1 
Of their disposition, habits, dress, &c. ? What are they fond of hontina ? Where 
do tlN Boshuanas inhabit 1 What stock ox race do they belong to ? What of their 
civilizationi Which is one of the most civilized of these tribes 1 What is the de- 
■criptiona of the Matchappes 1 What is their capital? What other tribes are men- 
tionedl 

COUNTRY OF THB HOTTENTOTS. 

The proper country of the Hottentots is immediately north of the 
Colony of the Cape, and extends northerly to Orange river which di- 
videa it from the country of the Boshuanas and easterly to Caffraria. 
There are three principal races of the Hottentots, viz., the natives in 
Cape Colony, the Bosjesmans, or Bushmen, and the Namaquas. 
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The Hottentots generally, are represeflled in their peri onti fom and 
appearance, and in' their mailhers and cuttoms, as heing among the 
meanest and most degraded of the human race. Their native colour 
is a yellowish brown, and their.'foodies are often crooked and deformed. 
And this natural deformity is^ heightened by the smoke and filth of 
their little round hovels, and especially by the profusion of butter or 
grease, with which they besmear themselves as a defence against the 
scorching influence oi a tropical sun. The Hottentots of the colony, 
in number about 15.000, have the character of mildness, honesty and 
harmlessness, but are described as indolent and lazy in the extreme. 

The Namaqua Hottentots are on the coast north-west of. the colony, 
and along the banks of Orange river. This tribe especially, have been 
improved in character and condition, by the labors of christian mis. 
sionaries, who have roused up many of them to industry, in tilling the 
ground, taking care of cattle or working at trades. The Bushmen or 
Bosjesmans are a tribe of Hottentots inhabiting the inaccessible mouiN 
tains on the northern border of the colony. They are dwarfioii !n«ta. 
ture and debased in mind, and have the name of beins the ugliest 
people in Africa or in the world. They are greatly devoid of social 
affections, and wild in their character and habits. They subsist partly 
by hunting, and are capable of feeding upon roots, insects, lizards and 
serpents They are ever restless and wretched among themselves, 
^quarrelling with the colonists, and at war with the neighboring tribes; 
fio that the brave Caffres think themselves warranted to hunt them like 
iwild beasts, and shoot them down wherever they can find them. 

QUESTIONS. 

Where is the proper country of the Hottentots ? What river bounds it on tb« 
-north and what region on the east 1 What are the principal races of the Hotten- 
tots ? What is their general description 1 How is their natural deformity heigh- 
tened 1 What is the character of the Hottentots in the colony ? Where are the 
Namaquas and what is said of them ? Where are the Bushmen ? What descrip- 
tion is given of them 1 How do they subsist ? 

WESTERN AFRICA. 

SENEGAMBIA. 

Sencgarabia derives its name from the two principal rivers. Senega 
and Gambia, by which it is watered. It extends from tho Sahara on 
the north to the tenth degree oi north latitude on the south. The .cli. 
mate is intensely hot and rather pestilential and dangerous to Euro, 
peans, particularly on account of the preval#oce of the north-easterly 
winds which come heated and polluted across the d'esert. But the soil 
being well watered, possesses in general, a high degree of fertility, 
and is suited to the production of sugar, rice, maize, cotton and other 
vegetables common in the equatorial regions. Much of the scenery in 
this country is highly picturesque. The forests are of luxuriant growth^ 
and there are some trees grand and majestic, without a rival. 

23* 
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file Bioteb, iflncB grows on the banks of the S^gal, has in some 
cases, a circnmference of T5 feet, gild from its enohnous trunk, large 
branches extend hgiisontaUjT) so that this one tree fonntti kind of forest 
of itself •« 

The extensive forests of Acacia on the borders of the desert arere- 
marloible fbt exuding in great abundance the gum Senegal, which i» 
here an important article of commerce, and of which 500,000 pounds 
have been collected annually. Gold, ivory and slaves, also abound in 
this region. The gold is chiefly found in the mountainous districts of 
Bambouk. Elephants are very numerous, but not tamed and rendered 
serviceable as in Asia. The rivers and their banks are infested with 
monaferous crocodiles and the hippopotami, a kind of river horses. 
While serpents in every hideous form and size, crawl over the surfiiice 
of the country, and bring death to many an unwary traveller. 

The inhabitants of Senegambia are divided into various tribes, gene, 
rally of the negro race, and of peaceable dispositions, but more or less 
ignorant, superstitious and degraded ; professing Mahometanism in- 
termingled with idolatry. The prevailing tribes are the Foulahs, Jsl- 
lofis and Mandinsoes. The Foulahs hold several kingdoms, are 
widely spread, and have a predominating influence in this quarter, es- 
pecially in Foota Jallo, south of the Gambia. They are of an o\iv» 
complexion and of more agreeable features than the Africans general^ 
ly. They are indastrious, active, and considerably polished and civ> 
ilized. Their employments are pastoral, their manners mild and in. 
ofiensive, and their religion Mahometan,though not marked with bigot. 

Teemboo, the capital of Foota Jallo, has a population of 70,000, ana 
is one of the largest cities in W. Africa. 

The Jaloffs reside along the coast. They are very black, but have 
regular features, and have the name of being the handsomest and bnu 
vfst negroes in this part of Africa. 

The Mandingoes are exceedingly numerous, and are spread far and 
wide on the banks of the Niger, the Senegal and especially the Gambia. 
They are distinguished as merchants, and are quite addicted io theft* 
Yet tk«y are gentle, fmr, cheerful and inquisitive, and speak a copious 
an^ re&ied language, me language of commerce in all this region. St. 
Iiois, on an island near tlte mouth of the Senegal, is the capital of the 
Frenich pMsessions in W. Africa. Pop. 5,000. 

^ QUESTIONS. 

What iifb the boundaries of S^^ambia % Between what parallels of latitade ? 
From what is its name derived 1 What three rivers has it and where do they rise 
and empty ? What cluster of islands in the ocean on the west 1 What capes t 
What is the climate of this country ? What of the soil and products 1 What of 
the scenery? Of the forests'? Of the great tree Baobab ? For what are the forests of 
Acacia remarkable t What else does this region abound in 1 What is said of the 
elephants % Of the crocodiles, Ac. 1 Of serpents 1 How are the inhabitants di- 
vided ? What is the general description of the tribes ? What are the na&ip of the 
principal 1 How are the Foulatw described 1 ' l^ere are they chiefly settled ? 
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IVhat ts tlie caixital city and how described 1 Wheie are tli9 J«MIii piteeMly i^ 
tied and what is said a|t them 1 What parts do thajCandineoes inhabit 1 For what 
are they distinguished? To what adOHed? What of their language 1 Wher^ 
^and what is St. Lolp Z 

SIERRA LEONE. 

The name Sierre Leone, denotes the * chain of lions,' and was given 
to this country in reference to the multitude of lions ranging over the 
chains of mountains in this vicinity. 

Sierra Leone is subject to the govemm^t of Great Britain, and is 
the most important British possessions in Africa, next to the Colony of 
the Cape. A settlement was commenced here by the English Aiid a 
colony planted, chiefly of blacks, in 1791 ; for the purpose not only of 
opening a trade with the interior, but especially of providing an asy- 
llim for recaptured slaves, and thus promoting the abolition of slavery, 
and the civilization of the Africans. The soil is rich, being watered 
"by the river Sierra Leone, which passes through it. Rice, sugar, cof. 
fee, cotton and other tropical productions grow abundantly, with very 
little labor. 

The colony is in a flourishing condition and in number about 20,000, 
principally recaptured Africans. Multitudes of wretched beings have 
been rescued from the holds of slave ships, in a state of the deepest 
intellectual and moral degradation, and have been here restored to 
their native country and perhaps to their kindred and friends, and placed 
ainder the instruction and influence of faithful missionaries, who have 
tau^t them the principles of learning and virtue, and lead them on to 
beneficial and respectable occupations in society. The number of mis- 
sionaries is about 20. The schools are numerous and in a prosperow 
«Cate. And a pleasing example is here afforded of the fact, that the 
endowments of intellect and genius do not exclusively belong to a 
^white population, or that the blessings of civilization, social order wnA 
Christianity, need not necessarily be confined to the people of any par- 
ticular features or complexion. The capital is Freetown, at the mouth 
of the Sierra Leone. Pop. 5,000. Its principal exports are ifery, 
^old, palm oil, camwood, gum copal, rice, cofiee^imd bees' wax* 

aUESTIONS. 

What is denoted by the name Sierra Leone 1 What are the boundaiiev aad lati- 
tude of the country 1 To whsit government subject 1 "^hen and by whom anofor 
what purpose was a colony planted here ? What of the soil ? By what river Wa- 
tered 1 What productions are abundant ? What are the population and conditio^ 
of the colony 1 What of the missionaries and schools ? Where is Freejtim and 
what are its exports ? Which way is Ubefia from'flleiTa Leone 7 

LIBERIA. 

Liberia is the seat of the African colony planted in 1830 by the 

American Colonization Society, and designed as an asylum for free 

. Africajui and emancipated slaves from the United States. The river 
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St. Panl*a washes it on the north-wesi. The climate is as healthy aod 
fayorable as can be found on this coast ; and the soil is naturally fertile 
and capable of producing a rich supply of the necessaries and comforts 
of life. Provision is here made for the literary and religious instruc 
tion of the colonists. Regular government and good order are main, 
tained. Several accessions have hern made to their number. And, 
though they have been called to struggle with difGculties and disheart. 
ening incidents, as is usual in the infancy of a colony, their condition 
is prosperous, and their prospects pleasing to all the friends of free, 
dom and humanity. The poulation is about 3,000. Monrovia, at the 
mouth of the St. PauPs, is the chief town and has a flourishing com. 
merce. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wbat are the boundaries and latitude of Liberia ? What river washes it 1 When 
and by whom was a colony planted here, and with what design ? What of the cli- 
mate and soil 1 What is the present population 1 What are their condition and 
prospects ? What is the situation of Monrovia. 

GUINEA. 

The coast of Guinea extends about 900 miles eastward from Libe- 
ria. It has been divided by Europeans, into the grain coast, (now 
chiefly included in Liberia) the Ivory coast, the Gold and the Slave 
coast, in reference to the leading articles of commerce in these seve*^ 
ral districts. 

The Grain coast abounds in a coarse kind of pepper, and derives its: 
Dame from this circumstance. Beinfir destitute of gold or ivory, it has. 
not been much frequented by Europeans. 

The Ivory coast extending east of this, is abundant in ivory or ele-.^ 
phant's teeth, and it is stated that some tusks have been purchased^ 
each weighing 200 pounds. Here are/io good harbors. The trading ia 
carried on in boats at some distance from the shore. The back coun- 
try is fertile and its villages are numera<0;3 and populous. But the in. 
habitants are ill tempered, thievish and contentious, and refuse to have 
Europeans reside among them. Some travellers have represented 
them as cannibals, devouring human flesh. 

The Gold coast is more thronged with European settlers and traders 
than any other portion of Africa. The trade here in gold dust, is prin- 
cipally in the hands of the Br'tish, whose capital in this quarter is 
called Cape Coast Castle. The interior of this part of Guinea is named 
Ashantee. It is an extensive ten ii')ry, with a dense popula^on.intelligent 
and highly civilized for Africans. Their king is able to bring large armies 
into the fleld,and has a powerful and spreading empire. This i>eople ex- 
hibit some elegant manufactures, pairticularly a species of leath^er like 
morocco and fine cotton cloths dyed brilliantly. But their character for 
civilization is sadly tarnished by the horrible custom of human sacri- 
flees, which prevails here and indeed in, all the kingdoms of Guinea. 
It appears to have arisen fromi^he aii|iarstitious sentiment* that at the 
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decease of a king or any great personage, he ought to be aecoxnpanied 
into the invisible world by a numerous retinue in proportion to his rank 
and dignity. On such occasions it is not unusual to strike off the heads 
of a number of slaves or prisoners, that they may die with the de- 
ceased and be his attendants in the regions of the dead. Accordingly 
it is stated as a fact, that a late king of the Ashantees sacrificed 3,000 
victims on the grave of his mother. The capital is Coomassie whose 
circumference is said to be four miles, with houses low and built of 
wood, but neat and splendid for an African town, and marked with a 
profusion of sculptured ornaments. Pop. 75,000. 

The Slave coast extends eastward to the bay and river of Lagos di- 
viding it from Benin. This part of Guinea exhibits a fine country, 
rising gradually from the sea toward the interior, and covered with nu- 
nierous villages and fields of the most luxuriant vegetation. It is more 
industriously and skilfully cultivated than almost any other portion of 
Africa, and the inhabitants, for agicultural diligence have been com- 
pared to the Chinese. 

Back of this coast, about 150 miles north is the centre of the power* 
ful and despotic kingdom of Dahomey. The beauty and richness of 
Nature's scenes are here afifectingly contrasted with the wickedness and 
and woes of men. The soil is fertile in a high degree, but is shock- 
ingly polluted with human blood and crime. The sovereign is a 
finished despot, and the basis of his despotism is idolatry. Being re- 
garded as an idol or a superior being, he demands of his subjects, and 
receives, the most absolute and abject submission. His great men and 
most ferocious warriors, esteem it a privilege to prostrate themselves 
on their faces before him, and seek no higher honor than to live and 
die in his service. All the unmarried females in his kingdom are con. 
sidered as his property and at his disposal ; and having selected the 
most beautiful to be his own wives, he retails the rest at extravagant 
prices to his nobles. At the great national festival, he moistens the 
graves of his ancestors with the blood of human victims. And when, 
ever he wishes to send a message to a deceased friend, he hands a 
letter to some slave, whose head is then taken off, that in death he may 
go and deliver it. The floor of his apartment is formed of human 
skulls, and his palaces and temples are decorated with the heads and 
bones of slaughtered enemies. His wives, in number about 1,000, 
are trained to arms and serve as his body guard. 

Abomy is the capital of this horrid kingdom, about 150 nufes from 
the sea, and is a large collection of clay huts. Pop. 25,000. 

Benin is a country lying next east of the slave coast, and extending 
from the river Lagos to the river Formosa or Benin, which is supposed 
to be thd western mouth or estyary of the Niger. This part of the 
coast is intersected by various estiiaries,and thus divided into many al- 
luvial islands of great fertility. The kingdom of Benin extends some 
distance into the interior, and is a powerful kingdom under an abso. 
lute monarch, and defended by a large army. The people are thickly 
settled and are characterized bf fiomywative gentleness and agricultu- 
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ral indnstiy. Th« city of Benin is ^ztensiTe and populoiM» widi very 
narfow streets and low houses, bat itot destiiute of neatness. 

Tiie country of Biafra extends east and south-east from Benin, bat 
geographers have little definite knowledge concerning it. 

QUESTIONS. 

Wbat are the boundaries of Guinea ? On which side of the equator is it and bow 
near 1 How far east does the coasi of Guinea extend 1 How divided 1 In wliat 
does the Grain coast abound 1 In wbat does the Ivory coast ? What is said of itt 
harbours 1 What of the back country 1 Of the inhabiianu 1 W^ith what is tlie 
Gold coast thronged 1 Who have the grcati^t sbare of the trade ? IVhat is tb« 
capital of the British settlements faeie ? What is the interior called ? HowU 
the country of the Ashantees described 1 What is said of the people ? Of the king T 
Of the manufactures 1 Of their savage notions and customs 1 Wbat is their capi- 
tal city and how described 1 How far east does the 8lave coast extend 1 What 
kind of a country is this part of Guinea 1 Is it well cultivated ? Wbat extraordi- 
nary kingdom is in the interior 1 What of the soil and how polluted ? What uf 
the king ? Bow is he regarded by his subjects ? What is said of Ms great men, 
&c. 1 What is done at the national festival 7 Where is a bomey the capital 1 
Which way from this is the country of Benin, and how far does it extend on tlie 
aoast 1 What is said of this kingdom ? What of the city of Benin ? Where is tiie 
country of Biafra and what is said of it ? What are the principal gulfs and rivers on 
tht coast of Guinea 1 Wliat island in the gulf of Biafra 1 

' LOWER GUINEA, OR THE COAST OF CONGO. 

This region comprehends an extent of coast of about 1,000 miles, 
and comprises Loango, Congo, Angola and Benguela. The principal 
European settlements belong to the Portuguese, who with other Euro- 
peans have visited this coast, in pursuit of slaves. And so extensively 
and vigorously has the inhuman traffic been carried on, that the country 
in some parts is,in a mea8ure,drainedof lis inhabitant8,and is less popu- 
lous than formerly. 

Loango extends in length about 400 miles to the river Consro or 
Zaire, which separates it from Congo. The climate of the coun. 
try is pleasant and healthy, considering its nearness to the equator. 
The soil is remarkable for fertility, and the coast, though elevated, is 
overspread with a luxuriant vegetation, which is nourished chiefly by 
copious dews. Showers of rain are here very rare, and violent winds 
seldom occur. There is a great variety offish in the lakes and rivers, 
and plenty of game in the extensive forests. The capital is Loango, 
situated in a diversified though a fertile region. Vast numbers of 
^aves have been brought from the interior to this market. The na. 
tive tribes often go to war with each other, that they may obtain pri. 
soners to sell to the slave dealers. The population of this city is es. 
timated at 15,000, and of the whole country of Loango at 600,000. 
The people generally are stupid and indolent, and uninclined duly to 
improve the rich gifts of nature. 

Congo is a large ai^d fertile country. On the north it is washed by 
the river Zaire, which is of considerable length, an4 according to the 
jeport of the Landers, has probably a commimication with lake Tchad 
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in Soiiiftan. - On the east it is bounded by lofty inoiiDtains, from which 
the Giagas, ii race of furious savages, often descend and commit great 
'depredations in the surrounding country. 

The vei^etable produictions are tho manioc root, maize, sugar cane, 

tobacco, pepper, and sweet potatoe. The richness of the soil is suf. 

Sclent to produce two crops annually, with very little labour. A rude 

hoe is the principal agricultural instrument, and the use of it devolves 

chiefly on the women. Sheep, hogs, and fowls are numerous. Venom. 

ous animals and reptiles are here rarely found. Groves of cinnamon 

and palm trees, and forests of jasmine are not uncommon. The people 

make use of mats for clothing, and for covering to their houses. The 

account we have of the natives is, that they are singularly thoughtless 

and devoid of energy, and averse to useful employment, but addicted 

to idolatrous superstitions, and very fond, like Africans generally, of 

dinging and dancing. The capital is St. Salvador, on a high mountain, 

150 miles from the shore, and contains a stone cathedral, 10 churches, 

and a population of 20,000, many of whom are whites. This is the re- 

fiidence of the king. The climate is delightful. The streets are broad 

and regular and adorned with rows of palm trees, while the houses 

witbin and without, are neatly white-washed. 

Angola is the district immediately south of Congo, and is considered 
a part of it. The country is mountainous and not adapted to cultiva. 
lion. Honey, wax and salt, are staple products. Large slabs of solid 
rock salt are here taken from the salt pits. There is a scarcity of 
fresh water. M altitudes of slaves, not less than 40»000 annually, are 
procured from Angola, and sold, chiefly to the French. The capital is 
Xioando San Paulo, which is the principal Portuguese town in this part 
<of Africa, and from which a full supply of alafefi is transported to 
Brazil. 

Benguela extends sooth 1o Gape Negro. The climate is very un. 
healthy and dangerous to Europeans. The nations are barbarous in 
character and manners. They pursue the zebra and the antelope, and 
have to contend with the elephant and rhinoceros. Serpents are so 
numerous that many of the people are said to dress themselves witll 
their skins. 

aUESTIONS, 

How long is Lower Guinea, or the coast of Congo ? What countries are com- 
prised in it ? What Europeans chiefly are settled here 1 For what iHtorpose baa 
tbi* coast been resorted to ? What is the length of Loango ? What river divides 
it from Congo 1 What of the climate 1 Of the soil? Of the dews, rain, &c. ? Of 
the fish and game ? What and where is the capital 1 How many people in the 
country of Loango, and of what character ? How is Congo with Angola bounded ? 
What is said of the river Zaire ? What savages are in the mountains east of Congo 1 
What vegetables are mentioneit 1 What of the soil ? Does the use of the hoe de- 
volve chiefly on the women 1 What animals are numeraus 1 What animals are 
rare here 1 How would you describe the natives ? Where is St. Salvador th^ cap- 
ital ? What is the description 6f it ? Which way from Congo is the district ot An • 
gola-l What it said of this country 1 Of its staple products 1 Of salt in partlea^ 
lart. Of slaves 1 Of the capital,. Loando Sao Paulo f ^ow far doea Bengpela 
extendi What of the climate 3 Of the natives 1 Of the animaliandserpaiilpt 
What fsiBoui Island in the Atlantic, west of Benguela t 
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Cflrjton of Nigritia. 

CENTRAL AFRICA. 
Uudtr liit itad m includi SoiidMi, or Nigritia, Darfur, and Lmetr 

Ethiopia. 
SOUDAN, OR NIGRITIA. 

Eilent 1,000,000 sq. nis,— Fop. about 20,000,000.— SW per aq. m. 

This cDunlry eitende from SeneEanibia to Darfur, in length about 
9,000 miles, from weal to gseL. and 500 m breadth. Jl is bounded on 
the Dorlh by lbs Great Desert Sahara, and on the south by the moun- 
tains of Kong, by the territories of Guinea, and the unexplored regions 
of Lower Ethiopia. Il ie eitensively watered, and rendered feriile by 
the Niger, which runs an easterly and iheq a southerly course, having 
passed through the lake Dibbi, and feceiving the dver Shaty, or 
Tchaddo, from the large lake Tchad. The aapeel of the eoimli^ u 
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highly luxuriant. Vegetation assumes all the verdure and rankness 
common in a well watered tropical region. The trees are unrivalled 
for loftiness and majesty. 

It sustains a numerous population, partly Moors, but principally ne. 
groes, ivho in general are of a mild and inoffensive character, and 
more intelligent and civilized tl]an in most other regions of Africa. 
Soudan is divided into a number oi kingdoms, or states, some of which 
have been visited by the celebrated English travellers. Park, Denham, 
Clapperton, and Lander, but which still remain in a great measure un- 
explored. 

Bambara is an extensive, rich and populous kingdom in the vicinity 
of lake Dibbie. The Niger runs through it to the east. It abounds in 
vegetable productions. The butter tree is one of the most remarka- 
ble. Goora nuts are found in large quantities, and are esteemed a 
great luxury. Salt is extremely scarce, and purchased only by the 
rich. Sego is the capital, and is said to contain above 20,000 inhabit. 
ants. Jenne is the centre of an extensive commerce. The city is two 
and a half miles round, with streets too narrow for carriages, and 
houses well built of sun burnt bricks. Pop. Id^OOO. 

The large kingdom of Tombuctoo lies east of lake Dibbie, but we 
have little definite knowledge concerning it. The city of Tombuctoo, 
its capital, is represented by M . Caille, the French traveller, as situa. 
ted about eight miles from the Joliba, or Niger, and in the midst of a re. 
gion of barren sands. It is about the size of Jenne, and being sup. 
ported chiefly by commerce, is dependent on Jenne, and other neigh. 
boring districts, for provisions. The trade is chiefly in the hands of 
Moorish merchants, who trade extensively with the caravans from 
Barbary, and other parts of Africa. Salt is here an important article 
of commerce, and is brought to this city in large quantities from the 
mines of Taudeny on the north-west. Here are seven mosques, and 
many large houses of the Moors, blended with the conical straw huts 
of the negroes. Cabra, on the Niger, is the port of Tombuctoo. The 
caravans coming from North Africa are exposed to great dangers from 
the ferocious and troublesome Tuaricks. 

Houssa is situated east of Tombuctoo, and is a fertile, rich, andpow. 
erful kingdom. The country is variegated and beautiful, and well cul. 
tivated, abounding m the luxuries of life. The villages are numerous 
and present an interesting appearance. The people are intelligent, and 
have some knowledge of arts and manufactures. Kano, the capital, is 
described as a spacious city, surrounded by a high wall. 

Kassina is situated east of Houssa, and under its government. Bor. 
nou is east of Kassina, in the region of lake Tchad, is one of the most 
extensive, flourishing and powerful states in the interior of Africa. It 
is a plain coimtry, well watered and productive. Indian com flourishes, 
and is in common use. Cotton and indigo are abundant. The rich 
pastures sustain immense flocks of sheep and goats, with herds of 
cows, oxen and horses. The country swarms with bees, and honey is 
a commcHi luxury. Here if plenty of game in the woods, and a full 

24 
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variety of fish in the eweet waters of the lake ; while maoy rare sod 
valuable water fowl skim over its surface. 

The inhabitants of Bornou are principally negroes, but blended witb 
numerous Arabs, or Shouahs. The emperor has at his command sn 
army of 60,000 cavalry. Bergoo and Begharmi are districts tnbutaiy 
to him. The government is arbitrary, and the laws very strict. The 
towns in general are well built, and encircled with earthen walls 30 
feet in height. The Mahometan religion prevails. The capital is 
Kouka. A great trade is carried on with the merchants of Fezzan 
European and India goods are imported. Gold, ivory and slaves are 
the exports. 

The Fellatas, a brave and warlike tribe, are widely diffused over 
Nigritla, several cities and districts being under their power. They 
are of a copper complexion, and make a handsome personal appear, 
ance. Sackatoo is the seat of their empire and the residence of their 
chief. It is a populous and well built town on the Niger. Here Clap. 
perton, the traveller, on his second tour, died with sickness. Zeg-zeg 
is a distinguished and beautiful Fellata country, one of the finest in 
Africa, and resembling the richest and fairest portions of England. It 
is variegated with hills and valleys, and overspread with verdant pas- 
tures, and plentiful crops of rice ; while rows of lofty trees, like the 
gigantic poplar, adorn the hills. Zaria, its capital, as described by 
Clapperton, was of large circumference, exhibiting fields of grain, with 
the tops of houses just rising above them, yet containing a population of 
at least 50,000. 

The city of Yaoorie, on the Niger, some distance below Sackatoo, 
is noted as the place where Mungo Park was killed. This place was 
recently visited by the Landers, in 1830, where they obtained a volume 
of Watts' hymns, which formerly belonged to Dr. Anderson, one of 
Park's companions. From this place they descended the river in a 
southerly course, passing by a large city called Boosa, in lat. 10 deg., 
and afterward the city of Funda, till ultimately they came to the sea, 
by the Nun, one of the mouths of this great river, emptjring into the 
Gulf of Guinea, or Benin. They descended the Niger about 900 miles, 
and were amicably treated by the natives in the remote interior. The 
present year (1833) an expedition with two steamboats, headed by 
Richard Lander, has succeeded in ascending the Quorra, 400 n iles. 
They met with a favorable reception from the natives, and 10 tons of 
ivory were purchased for a trifling compensation. On one occasion 
they were obliged to make use of earnest entreaty to restrain a native 
king from sacrificing two human victims, in token of his cordiality and 
veneration toward the welcome strangers. 

QUESTIONS. 

What countries are Included in Central AfHca T What are tbe boundaries of Sou- 
dan, or Nieritial Of what length from west to east? What mountains on tbe 
fionth 1 What rivers rise in these moaotains 1 What great river waters Soudan ? 
What lake does jt pass throuEh ? What large tributary stream does the Niger re- 
ceirc from the lake Tchad 1 Where does the Ni|er empty t AVhat is said of tbe 
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aspect of the eountry of Soudan 1 Of the vegetation 1 The trees of the fturests T 
Of the population ? How described 1 How is Soudan divided 1 What travellers 
have visited it ? What is the situation of Bambara 1 How is it described 1 What 
reinarKahle tree is mentioned ? What is the capital, and bow described 1 On what 
river is Jenne, and what is said of the city of Jenne ? Where is the kingdom of 
Torabuctoo 1 How is the city of that name situated 1 How large, and liow sup- 
ported ? Who are the chief merchants here 1 What great article of commerce 
is mentioned ? From what mines is the salt procured ? Where is Cabra, the port 
of Tombuctoo t What ferocious tribe endangers the caravans from the north 1 
Where is Houssa, and what kind of a kingdom 1 What of the country and villages 1 
What is the capital and bow described 1 Where is Kassina situated 1 To whom is 
it tributary 1 Where is Bornou ? W^at large lake is in this region ? What kind 
of a country is Bornou 1 What are its products and animals 1 What of the bees, 
garnet ^sh, and water fowl ? What are the inhabitants 1 What of the emperor f 
What districts are tributary to him 1 What of the government T The towns 7 The 
religion ? 'J'he capital 1 What merchants trade here ? What imports and ex- 
ports? What Is said of the ("ellatas 1 What their complexion and personal ap- 
pearance 1 Where is Sackatoo their capital, and for what noted ? Bow is Zeg- 
zeg described 1 How is it variegated and overspread 1 What of Zaria its capital ? 
Where is the city of Yaoorie, and for what noted t By what travellers was this city 
visited in 18301 What other two cities did they pass in descending the river ? 
Where does the Niger terminate, according to their disvoveries 1 Did theyfind the 
natives generally peaceable 1 

DARFUR. 

Dariiir is that part of Central Africa which lies between Soudan or Ni- 
gritia, and Abyssinia and Nubia. It is a fertile country, watered by the 
Baheel Aliad, a branch of the Nile. Wheat and millet are cultivated. 
The growth of rice is spontaneous and abundant. The sovereign 
is despotic in his government, and distinguished for his enterprise 
as a merchant. The people trade largely with Egypt and Mecca ; 
exporting slaves, camels, ivory, ostrich feathers, and hides of the 
rhinoceros and hippopotamus. Their capital is Cobbe. Pop. 5000. 
The inhabitants are ignorant, superstitious, and thievish Mahometans. 
Lower Ethiopia is a name sometimes given to that vast, unexplored 
central region, extending from the Gibbel Kumri, or Mountains of the 
Moon, to South Africa, in length nearly 2,000 miles. It is supposed to 
consist in a great measure of elevated deserts, or table lands. 

aUESTTONS. 

What are the boundaries of Darfur 1 What kind of a country and by what river 
watered 1 What crops are common ? What is said of the sovereign 1 To what 
parts do the people trade and wliat do they export 1 What is their capital 1 The 
ciiaracter of the inhabitants 1 What region is sometimes called Lower Ethiopia ? 
Of what length ? Of what is it conjectured to consist 1 

SAHARA, OR AFRICAN DESERT. 

Extent 2,500,000 sq. miles. 

The name Sahara is of Arabic origin, and signifies sea or ocean. 
It may be applied in a large ai.d general sense, to the whole of that 
vast desert region or ocean of sand which extends across the continent, 
about 3000 miles in length, from the Atlantic to the borders of Nubia 
and Egypt. Its breadth is 800 or 1000 miles. It is divided into the 
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eastern and western Sahara, by a line passing through the ferdle dis-- 
trict of Fezzan, from Tripoli to Soadan. 

'This immense tract, in general, has a surface of moveable sand, 
driven and rolled about by the wind, like the waves of the sea. Here 
and there, a well watered verdant spot is found, called an oasis, resem. 
bling an island in the midst of the surrounding sands. These oases are 
often some hundred miles apart, and the fountains of water which they 
afford, are inconceivably refreshing to thirsty, weary travellers. Fez- 
zan is the most extensive and remarkable of these fertile tracts, and 
for a considerable distance divides the eastern from the western part of 
the desert. The prevailing winds which sweep across the Sahara, 
blow nine months from the east, and only three months irom the west 
From this cause, the sand in Eastern Sahara is observed to be more 
thinly spread and more gravelly, and the surface of this part is more 
diversified with rocks and sand stone hills, and exhibits a greater num- 
ber of oases than Western Sahara. 

By the prevalence of easterly winds, the sands in a great measure 
have been driven off from the parts toward Egypt, and accumulated and 
deepened in the parts toward the Atlantic. In Western Sahara the 
sands are finer and deeper, and more uniformly and extensively spread 
over the surface. Springs are extremely rare. Fertile spots, or 
place* for the refreshment of caravans, are very seldom found, and the 
scenes of this part of the desert are more universally desolate and 
gloomy. The desert shore along the Atlantic, is diversified with 
mountainous peaks, cliffs of rocks, sand hills, and many enormous sand, 
banks. The coast is imminently dangerous to mariners. Multitudes 
have been shipwrecked upon it and perished ; while others, still more 
unfortunate, falling into the hands of the Arabs of the desert, have been 
hurried away into merciless captivity. 

The appearance of the sky and atmosphere, over this immense waste, 
is red and fiery, the rays of the sun are oppressive, and the sands blis- 
tering to the feet. At other times the sun and sky are shrouded, and 
the air filled by clouds of fine burning sand hurled about in every direc 
tion by the wind. Thus the eyes of travellers are inflamed, and their 
progress, for a while, rendered difficult or impossible. Pillars of sand, 
suddenly raised by whirlwinds to a vast height, have been seen mo- 
ving over the desert plains with inconceivable swifmess and majesty. 
Great numbers of human beings, it is supposed, have been buried and 
lost in these sand storms and billows. And still greater numbers, 
probably, have sunk down and pei'lshed, under the combined influence 
of hunger, thirst, and fatigue. 

Hordes of wandering Arabs, and large caravans of Moors and other 
merchants, with camels and slaves and various merchandise, are con- 
tinually traversing these wilds in every direction. 

They carry water in leathern bottles, which they expect to replenish 
at every oasis. And whenever they arrive at a wonted watering place 
and find no water, as is sometimes the fact, a great mortality often 
ensues; especially of the miserable slaves. Innumerable human 
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■';.el6ton8 nnd bones, as witnessed by Oudney, Denham, and other tra- 
vellers, are found scattered over the sands of the desert, more particu- 
larly near the stopping places or wells of water. 

The Arabs originated from Asia, and their character and manners 
as exhibited in Africa, are substantially the same as in their native 
country. They are remarkably temperate and abstemious in eating 
and drinking, and patient of hunger and fatigue. They live upon milk, 
millet, dates, and such light food, and are happy if they can be supplied 
\7ith a sufficiency of pure water to drink. Yet no people, perhaps, in 
the world, are more distinguished for bodily activity and vigour. Pas- 
turage and plunder are their favorite pursuits. 

When they come with their families and flocks to a grassy district 
in the desert, they pitch their tents; and after a residence of a few 
days or weeks, they remove to another favorite spot ; perhaps travelling 
in the night that they may avoid the scorching influence of the sun, and 
steer their course by the stars. 

The Tuaricks and Tibboos are ferocious tribes of natives, occupying 
tracts of country on the southern side of the desert, and they, not un- 
frequently, prove troublesome and dangerous to the merchants, and 
also to the people of the neighboring Negro villages. The MonseU 
mins, Mongearts, Wadelims, and Labdessebas are predatory tribes and 
cjuel monsters, who hover around the coast between Cape Blanco 
and Morocco, eager to spy every ill.fated ship that may chance to 
dash against the rocks or quicksands, and ever ready to t^ke posses, 
sioa of the property and persons of poor shipwrecked sailors. 

aUESTIONS. 

What i8 tbe literal meaning of the word Sahara 1 How is the desert Sahara, ia 
its most general extent, bounded 1 What is its length, breadth, and number of 
square miles ] How divided? Which is the largest and most desolate part of the 
desert 1 What is its general surface 1 What is an oasis 1 What is the most ex- 
tensive oasiH in the great desert? What is the capital of Fezzan? How do the 
prevailing winds blow over the Sahara ? What is the consequence of the great pre- 
valence of easterly winds here? How do the sands appear in Western Sahara? 
Are springs and fertile spots more rare in this part? What is said of the desert 
shore ? What has often happened to mariners on this coast ? How do the sky and 
atmosphere frequently appear on the desert ? How are the pillars of sand described ? 
Have many perished in these sands, or by hunger and thirst ? What is said of the 
caravans, &c. ? In what db they carry water ? Are they sometimes disappointed 
and lost by the springs being dried up ? What is said of human skeletons found 
here 1 What is the origin of the Arabs in this desert ? For what are they remark- 
able ? Cpoii what do they live? For what distinguished? What are their pur- 
suits ? Where do the Tuaricks and Tibboos reside ? To whom are they trouble- 
some ? VVhere are the Monselmins, Mongearts, &c. found 1 What is their charac- 
ter and habits? 

AFRICAN ISLANDS ON THE WEST. 

These are the Azores or Western Islands, Madeira, Canaries, Cape 
Verd isles, islands of the Gulf of Guinea, St. Matthews, Ascension, and 
St. Helena. 

The Azores or Western islands are situated in the latitude of Portu- 
gal and Philadelphia, about 1200 miles west of Lisbon. They are nine 

24* 
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in number, of which St. Miehael, Fayal, and Terceira are the most dis- 
tinguished. Their climate is delightful, and the soil very rich in fruita 
and wines. The population, 160,000, are under the government of 
Portugal. Angra, on the island of Terceira, is the capital. 

The Madeiras are opposite to the coast of Morocco, about 400 miles 
distant. Madeira, the principal isle, contains about 1000 square miles 
and a population of 100,000. The climate is spring-like, and pleasant 
in a high degree. The Portuguese are the proprietors of this island, 
from which 16,000 pipes of excellent wine are annually exported. The 
capital is Fonchal. 

The Canaries, or Fortunate Isles, are a group belonging to Spain, 
situated near the African coast. They are 13 in number. The Tene. 
riffe and the Grand Canary are the most lofty, fertile, and populous 
islands. The peak of Teneriffe is celebrated for its height, which is 
nearly 13,000 feet, and may be discerned at a great distance. Palma, 
on the Grand Canary, is the capital of the whole cluster. 

^ The Cape Verd isles take their name from Cape Verd in Senegam. 
bia, from which they lie about 400 miles west. They are about fifteen 
in number, and are in the possession of the Portuguese, who procure 
here little that is valuable except salt and hides. Pop. 100,000. St. 
Jago is the principal island, and Porto Praya the chief town. 

The islands in the gulf of Guinea are four, viz., Fernando Po, in pos. 
session of the British; and Prince's island, St. Thomas, and Annabon, 
8ul]j)eet to Portugal. St. Matthews is far west from them. Ascension 
is about 400 miles farther south. It is a barren, uninhabited island. 

St. Helena is 600 miles south-east of Ascension, 1,200 miles from 
the coast of Africa, and 1,800 from South America. It is a steep, high 
rock, about 25 miles round, resembling a castle in the midst of the 
sea. It exhibits a bleak and dreary aspect, but there are some fertile 
spots and pleasant vallies. A great part of the rock is covered with 
about a foot of soil, and there are little plantations, fields and gardens, 
which produce something for the support of the inhabitants, nearly 
3,000 in number, and for the refreshment of ships returning from India. 
At a narrow opening, where alone the rock is accessible, is built the 
village of Jamestown. This island belongs to the British, and has be. 
come famous for the imprisonment of Napoleon, commencing in 1815, 
and for the interment of his remains in 1821. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the names of the W. African island! 1 What is the situation of the 
Azores 1 How many in number 1 Which are the three principal isles f What of 
the cllmatel Soil and products 1 To what are they subject 1 What is the popalation, 
of what orisin and under what is the government 1 The capital 1 Where are the- 
Madeiras? vl^hat are their names 1 Which is the largest and how large and popu- 
lous ? How are its mountains described 1 Its products ? What of the climate t 
Proprietors ? Capital ? How many pipes of wine exported 1 What is the situa- . 
tion of the Cananes ? Their number 7 Their aspect 1 Who are the people, how 
many and of what character ? In what do these isles abound 1 Which two are 
the most Io% and fertile 1 Hew do the mountains appear 1 What is said of the 
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Island and the peak of Tenerlffe 1 Where and how many are the Cape Verd Islef ? 
In whose po»M»sion ? What are the products 1 The climate and soil 1 Which Is 
the principal island 1 The chief town 1 What are the isles in the ?ulf of Guinea 1 
W^herc is St. Matthews 1 Which way from it is Ascension and how described 1 
MiThat couree and distance from it is St. Helena 1 How far from South America 1 
How described 1 How many inliabitants ? To whom subject 1 For what is St. 
Helena noted 1 

EAST AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Madagascar in point of magnitude, is the third island on the globe, 
being about 900 miles in length, and 225,000 square miles in extent, 
vrith a population of above 4,000,00 >. It is separated from Africa by 
the channel of Mozambique, 275 miles wide, and it is traversed from 
north to south by a central range of lofty mountains. These moun- 
tains abound in minerals, and give rise to numerous streams which 
abundantly water and enrich the plains and valleys, and render them 
fruitful in rice, sugar cane, cocoa, banana and other tropical vegetables. 
The natural features of the island are variegated and interesting. 

The climate is agreeably tempered by the sea breezes and the moun. 
tain air. Many trees of the forests are peculiarly grand and beautiful. 
The production of silk is spontaneous and abundant, and there is plenCf 
of wool of a fine quality. The territory is divided into several king, 
dome, and the inhabitants are of various tribes, complexions and man. 
ners. Negroes, Arabs and Malays, are here blended together; 
some are in the savage state, others partially civilized. Somepi'ofesa 
Mahometanism, many are idolaters. One of the most powerful native 
princes has consented to the abolition of the slave trade, and appears 
favorable to the introduction of English teachers and useful learning 
among the people. 

Mauritius, or the Isle of France, is near 500 miles east of Madagas- 
car, and is about 200 miles in circumference. It formerly belonged to 
the French, but since 1810, it has been in possession of the British. It 
is a mountainous and healthful island, but not extensively fertile, and is 
much exposed to hurricanes. It produces ebony, coffee, indigo, cloves, 
and various tropical fruits in perfection. Pop. 95,000. 

Bourbon is 400 miles from Madagascar, is 60 miles in length, and 
composed of two mountains, one of which is an active volcano and 
answers for a light house to sailors. The island belongs to Franee* 
A portion of it is very pleasant and fertile. The coffee and tobacco 
produced here are of the first quality. Fop. 60,000, consisting of whites 
and negroes. 

The Comoro isles, of which Joanna is the principal, are situated in 
the channel of Mozambique, and often furnish refreshments to vessels 
bound for Bombay. They are less populous than formerly, having 
been to a great extent desolated by a ferocious band of pirates from the 
north-west coast of Madagascar. The inhabitants, with those of the 
island of Socotra, are Mahometans. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the length, extent and population of tlie island of Madagascar 1 What 
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OCEANICA, 
OR ISLANDS CHIEFLY OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 
Eilent, 4,500,000 sq. ms.— Pop. 20,000,000—4 per aq. m. 
Tlie Pacific ocean ia bounded on the Vieel end norlh.wesi by AbIB'S" 
the north.easl by Norih America, on the soulh-eas: by Soulh Ameri- 
ca, and on (he aoulh-west it enibrucea, or patily embraces, ibe na 
ilUod of New Holland. Tlie istnnda embosomed in ihia ocean, »hict 
collectiielf are called Oceanica, arc suppoeed to constitute about out 
lentb part of the land un the glohe, or (o be equal to one tenth of ibe 
BuifacB of the FaciGe. The islands in the vicinity of Asia, bave ifie 
name of Asiatic or East India islands, or norlh.weetern Oceaaiu. 
New Holland and the adjacetit ielen, are called Australia or Central 
Oceanica. and the remaining Islands of the Pacific on both sides of tie 
•quator ire loeelher styled Polynesia or easiem Ocennica. 

These ialanda in general eihibil great inequalities of surface, "tb 
diversified with mountains, rocka, valleys and plains, and ajforil w'"'' 
of the moat sublime and beautiful settles in nature. It is observed 
ha: th« mouulaiiu usuaally range from north to south. Many of tbtm 
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are Tolcanoes. Several of the^ islands are composed chiefly of coral 
rocks, which are said to have been formed in the progrem of ages, by 
certain small marine insects called zoophites. 

The general climate of Oceanica is mild and desirable. Though the 
islands for ihe most part are situated within the tropics, the heat, 
through the infiuence of the sea breezes is moderate and less sultry and 
oppressive than the parts of the continent in the same latitudes. Es- 
pecially is this true of islands more remote from the main land. Spring 
and summer, or early autumn, are here joined in a happy and perpetu. 
al union. The atmosphere is perfumed, and the senses are regaled at 
once vtrith promising buds and blossoms, and a rich variety of ripened 
fruits, pleasant to the eye and sweet to the taste. The trees, vegeta- 
bles and fruits are many of them such as are common in tropical re. 
gions ; others are more rare and peculiar. Some of the most valuable 
productions are the palm tree, the cocoa nut, the bread fruit tree, the 
plantain and the taro root. The palm tree exists in several varieties. 
The trunk is slender and long, rising to a great height, with a thick 
growth of broad leaves at the top. The leaves are used for fans and 
for 'Writing paper, for umbrellas, and for the covering of cottages. 
Three or four of the broadest leaves will make a roof to a wigwam, 
- and eight or ten men may mid shade and shelter under a single leaf. 
The juice of the palm is rich and nourishing and will make a species of 
wine, or by drying may be converted into a valuable article of food. 
From the fruit of the bread tree and plantain, by baking it in the •mbers, 
a kind of bread is prepared little inferior to that made of grain. A sin. 
gle bread fruit tree will support one of the natives for three months. 
The wood of the tree, also, is used in buildmg their canoes and huts; 
the leaves are useful for napkins, the inner bark for making cloth, and 
the juice for glue or cement. Oceanica abounds in the most delicious 
fruits, as oranges, tamarinds, pomegranates, almonds, pine apples and 
bananas ; in a variety of flowering shrubs of beautiful forms and bril. 
liant hues ; and in groves of the richest spices, gums and aromatic pro. 
ductions, as cinnamon, cloves, nutmegs, frankincense and myrrh. 

The large animals of Asia and Africa are scarcely found in these isl. 
ands. The ourang.outang,the kangaroo, eassowary and some others, are 
natives of Oceanica. Here also may be found in great numbers 
the birds of paradise, macaws and parrots and others of the feathered 
tribe, of beautiful plumage and of various and delightful notes, which 
give an additional interest to these vernal tropical scenes, and fill the 
fragrant groves with music. 

The inhabitants of these isles bear a mutual relation and resem. 
blance. They are generally reduceable to two great classes. First, 
The race of Malays which is prevalent in the Indian or Asiatic islands 
and in Polynesia ; and Second,The Papuan or New Guinea race of ne- 
groes, which centres in New Guinea and i^ common throughout all 
Australia. The Malays are short of stature, but stoutly built, of a yel. 
low or tawny complexion, and long black hair. In genius they are live, 
ly and intelligent, and in character a part are very inoffensive, while 
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otfaen wt9 remarkable for fferceness and cruelty. Their languages are 
Tarioua dialeeta of the Malay. The Papuan negroes are of a lighter 
color than Africana, with slender bodies and thin hair. In .point of in. 
telleet and character, they are reckoned among the weakest and most 
degraded of the human fiimily. 

QUESTIONS. 

What islands are known under the name of Oceanica t What are their general 
sment and population ? How is the Pacific ocean bounded ? What Dame is given 
te tiM North- Westam isles or those near to Asia ? Which are called Australia ? 
Which are classed tof i<th«' under the name of Polynesia or Eastern Oceanica 1 
What is said in general of the surflice 1 Of the mountains ? Volcanoes ? Of co- 
ral roeks 1 What of the climate 1 Of the beat 1 Of the union of spring and 
samiaerf Of the trees, vegetables, &c.? Of the most valuable products? How is the 
Min trse dsseribed 1 The bread ftuit tree and plantain 1 In what fruit does 
Oceanica abound T What shrubs 1 What gums and spices ? Are there many huge 
animals as in Asia and Africa ? What animals are natives here ? What is said of 
the birds 1 What of the inhabitants ? Into what two races divided ? In what 
Islamis are the Malays prevalent 1 Where is the Papuan race common 1 What 
of the psfsons oi tiie Malajrs 1 Their genius and character 1 Their language^ t 
What M the description of the Papuan negroes 1 

N. WESTERN OCEANICA, OR THE EAST INDIA ISLANDS. 

Theae isles are near the borders of Asia, and in climate, soil and 
productiona, they resemble the southern portions of the continent. 
They embrace lofty mountains in the more central parts, and are ex- 
poeed to the eruptions of volcanoes, and the desolating effects of hur- 
ricane.9 and earthquakes. The parts near the coast are low and swampy, 
■nd the atmosphere to a great extent is sickly and pestilential. In the 
rainy season there are dreadful inundations, so that it is not unusual to 
erect buildings and towns upon posts, or upon floating rafts, as a secu. 
rity against the floods. Cotton, rice, pepper and spices, are the most 
common and valuable products of these islands, which may be claseed 
mider five divisions : First, The Sunda isles. Second, The Bornean, 
Third, The Celebezeans. Fourth, The Moluccas or Spice islands, 
and Fifth, The Philippine isles. The Sunda isles are Sumatra and 
Java, with smaller ones adjacent. 

Sumatra has an extent of 180,000 square miles, and a population of 
4,000,000, pagan in religion, and uncultivated and savage in manners. 

There are Malays on the coast, and a race oi cannibals in the inte. 
rior. It is crossed by the equator, and traversed lengthwise by a range 
of mountains, of which mount Ophi, the highest peak, is more than 
13,000 feet above the level of the sea. The intervening plains are ex- 
tensive and elevated, fertile and populous. The climate of the island 
is temperately warm. The soil is a black mould, upon a stiff clay, 
producing perpetual ve»*dure and a luxuriant vegetation. Cotton, rice, 
pepper, and camphor, are abundant. There are many beautiful birds 
in the forests and groves ; and herds of elephants, bears, wild boars 
and other wild animals range in the mountains. 

Bencoolen is the chief European settlement, lately ceded by the Eng. 
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lish to the Nethoilands. It has producad 1,000 tons of p«pp«r ia « 
year. 

Java belongs to the Dutch. It has an extent of 50,000 square miles, 
and a population of 6,000,000, composed of Javanese, Malays and 
Chinese. The two former are lax Mahometans. The interior is 
mountainous, and blessed with a salubrious atmosphere. The northern 
coast is low, swampy, and sickly. The south coast is rugged and hUly, 
and hardly accessible. This island is distinguished for its variegated 
surface and pleasant scenery, and is almost unrivalled for fertiUty of 
soil, richness of vegetation, and the facility with which the wants of 
the people may be supplied. The plantations of rice, sugar, pepper, 
indigo, cotton and coffee, are flourishing in a high degree. Ten miK 
lions pounds of sugar are annually produced. 

Batavia is the metropolis, and is a very commercial city. Its situs- 
tion is unhealthy, and its climate often fatal to Europeans. Its popula- 
tion embraces some of almost all nations,but the Chinese are the most 
numerous, industrious and wealthy. Pop. 50,000. 

aUESTIONS. 

Near what continent are the East India isles ? In what part of the Pacific oeem 
are tbey ? What is their general climate, soil and productionsi How is their surfkee 
in the centre 1 To what are these islands exposed 1 What parts of them are the 
most low and sickly ? Why do the people often build upon posts or rafts 1 What 
are the most valuable products of these isied 1 How may the East India islands be 
divided? Which are the Sunda isles? What ai^e the extent and population of Sumatra? 
What are the religion and manners of the people ? Who inhabit the coasts 1 Who 
the interior ? By what is the island crossed ? By what traversed 1 How high Is 
mount Ophi ? What of the climate ? Of the soil ? The products 1 The birds and 
animals f Chief town ? To whom does Java belong 1 What separates It from Su- 
matra ? Of what extent and population ? Who are the inhabitants t How Is 
the interior ? What of the north coast ? The south coast 1 For what 1« the island 
distinguished 1 What plantations are flourishing 1 What is the capital and how 
described 1 

GELEBEZ. 

The form of this island is very irregular. Its extent is about 99»000 
square miles, and its population 3,000,000 of Malay origin, and Ma- 
homedan religion. The poisonous upas tree is found here. The 
^people are bold navigators and noted pirates. Macassar is the Dutch 
settlement. The island is separated from Borneo by the strait of Ma- 
cassar. There are several small isles in its neighborhood. 

Borneo, in size, is the second island on the globe, containing 300,M) 
square miles, with 4,000,000 of inhabitants, chiefly Malays, Javanese 
and natives from Celebez. The centre is mountainous, the coests 
swampy, and the climate infected and dangerous. The Chinese are 
the principl atraders. The exports are gold, diamonds, and a kind of 
glutinous birds* nests, which are highly prized in China for food, and 
esteemed a great luxury. In this island are found the bird of para- 
dise, and that singular animal the ourang-outang, vi&ose form and wp^ 
pearance so much resemble the human. Borneo is th# ehief tow^. 
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There la a diamond in the possession of a native prince of this islaoi^ 
eetimated in Yalne of more than a million of dollars. 

The Phiippine isles are very numerous, and belong to Spain. Their 
mimber is estimated at more than 1000, and their population al 
9,000,000. These islands contain volcanoes and are subject to earth. 
quakes ; but are very rich in their natural resources and furnish aa 
inexhaustible store of commercial articles. 

The largest island is Luzon, which contains Manilla, the Spanisk 
capital. This port possesses great commercial advantages and has 
been celebrated for a rich trade with Mexico. 

The Moluccas, or Spice islands, belong to the Dutch, and are espe- 
cially distinguished for the abundance of nutmegs, cloves, mace and 
other Taluable spices which they produce. 

QUESTIONS. 

What if the form of the island of Celebez 1 Itn extent and population 1 The ori 

a and religion of the people 1 What is the chief town 1 what strait divides thii 
ftom Bwneo 1 What is said of the size and population of Borneo ? Who aie 
Hie inhabitants 1 What is said of the centre of the island, the coast, and the climate ! 
To wlioni do the Philippine islands belong 1 What are their number and popuia- 
llaat What is said of volcanoes and earthquakes, and natural resources ? Wbat 
an aooM of the products and treasures of these isles 1 On which island is Manilla, 
and ibr what has this port been noted Y 

AUSTRALIA OR CENTRAL OCEANICA. 

Extent, 3,500,000 sq. ms. 

The principal islands which collectively bear this name, are New 
HoUand, Van Diemen's land, Papua or New Guinea, New Britain, 
New Ireland, Solomon's Isle, Louisiado, New Caledonia, New He- 
brides and New Zealand. 

These islands as yet, have been but little explored, and of coarse 
we are able to take but a very indefinite and imperfect view of them. 
Their vegetable and animal productions are represented as abundant, 
and in a great measure peculiar. Ferocious animals are comparative. 
ly rare. Those of the kangaroo species are the most common and 
preTalent. This is the region of the Papuan race of men, whose ori. 
ginal seat is Papua or New Guinea, and who are the most numerous 
people in these islands. 

New Holland is remarkable for its magnitude ; it being the largest 
island in the world, and deserving of the iname of continent. Its ez- 
tent is about 3,000,000 square miles, and is nearly equal to the whole 
of Europe. It has a central situation, being located between the In. 
dianand Pacific oceans. In general it exhibits a sterile and forbidding 
aspect. On the east is a range of mountains running parallel to the 
sea shore. It is remarkable that this vast island discharges no rivers 
of any considerable length, into the ocean. And it is conjectured that 
the interior is either an immense mediterranean sea, or a wide extent 
of swamps and marshes, absorbing the rivers which flow down toward 
the centre, from the more elevated parts nearer the coast. 
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l])ie natives are represented by Mr. Dawson as a good natur«d race 
of savages, wearing little or no clothing, peaceable and kind among 
themselves, and harmless to strangers. 

The colony of New South Wales or Botany Bay, was established 
by the English in 1788. Its climate is very salubrious ; the surface 
beautifully diversified with hill and dale, and the soil in general rich, 
and clothed with luxuriant herbage. The capital is Sidney, a flou- 
rishing stettlement. Numbers of English convicts have been sent to 
this colony, many of whom, it is said, have in their exile become re. 
formed and virtuous. Paramatta, 15 miles west of Sidney, appears 
like a village in England, with a church and a cloth manufactory, and 
contains a mission school for the civilization of the aborigines. 

Vandieman*s land also belongs to the British, whose chief settle- 
ment here is Hobart's town. The natives resemble the north HoUan. 
ders. 

New Guinea or Papua, has been very little explored. It is 1^00 
miles long. It is the seat of the Papuan negroes, who are diffused 
over the islands of Australia. 

Louisiade is an archipelago, 400 miles in length, and is inhabited by 
a savage and warlike people. 

New Zealand consists of two large islands, each 500 or 600 milM in 
length. The soil is fertile and favorable to European productions. 
There are lofty mountains and extensive and noble forests of pine. The 
natives are represented as a superior and heroic race, passionately 
fond of war. They are known to be cannibals or devourers of human 
flesh. Here are several missionary establishments, whose situation 
and prospects are encouraging. Mount Egmont, in this island is 12,- 
000 feet above the sea. 

The New Zealanders have been estimated in number at about 500,- 
OOO, and are supposed to have had their origin from Assyria or Egjrpt. 

QUESTIONS. 

What are the principal islands of Australia t What is said of their regetable 
and animal productions ? What species of animal is common 1 What race of 
men 1 On the borders of what two oceans does New Holland lie ? For what is it 
remarkable 1 What its extent i What great division of the globe does it compare 
with in size'' What tropic intersects it ? What strait divides it from New Guinea 
on the north ? What strait divides it from Van Dieman's land on the south 1 Are 
there any mountains ? Any large rivers emptying from this island Into the sea ? 
How are the natives described by Mr. Dawson ? When and by whom was a colo- 
ny planted ? What is it called 1 What of the climate, surface and soil 1 What la 
the capita] 1 What is said of English convicts or criminals ? What other town 
is mentioned and how described 1 Which way from it is Van Dieman*s land 1 
To whom belonging 1 What is the chief town 1 What of the natives 1 Which 
way from New HoUand is Papua or New Guinea 1 How long is it 1 Of what is 
it the seat t How long is the Archipelago of Louisiade, and what of the people 1 
Of what does New Zealand consist 1 what of the soil 1 How are the natives 
represented 1 Are they cannibals 1 What is said of the mission stationa here 1 
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POLYNESIA OR EASTERN OCEANICA. 

Polynesia is a name denoting a multitude of islands ; and is applied 
to those numerous groups which are situated in the more central or 
eastern parts of the Pacific ocean, on both sides of the equator. Thej 
extend 5,000 miles from north to south and 3,600 from east to west. 
The principal are the Sandwich isles, the Pelew, Carolines and L«- 
drones north of the equator and the Society isles. Friendly, Naviga. 
tor's and Marquesas, south of the equator. 

The Sandwich Isles were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778. 
They are 10 in number, embracing an area of about 6,000 square 
miles, of which 4,000 square miles are contained in the Hingle island 
of Owhyhee, or Hawaii, which is by far the largest of the group and 
equal in extent to the state of Connecticut. This island is very moun. 
tainous in the centre, and its two highest summits, Mouna Kaah and 
Monna Roah, rise to an elevation of 16,000 feet. The volcano of 
Kirauea is described as having 20 craters in perpetual operation. 

The Sandwich isles are in the latitude of Mexico and the West Indies, 
lying within the tropic of Cancer. The climate is agreeable and the 
soil fertile, and suited to the production of sugar cane, cocoa nuts, 
sweet potatoes and the bread fruit. Sandal wood is here abundant and 
is an important article in the trade with China. These islands are fre. 
quented by the whale ships. The natives, in number about 150,000, 
are intelligent and active, agricultural in their pursuits, and ingenious 
in some European arts and manufactures. They are evidently rising 
as a people, from the darkness and degradation of their savage state, 
to the enjoyment of the privileges of knowledge, civilization and chris. 
tianity. 

The American Christian mission was established here in 1819, and 
the same year, previously to the arrival of the missionaries, the na- 
tives had been led with one consent, to abandon their idols, in imita- 
tion of the example of the Society islanders. The chiefs take the 
lead in European improvements and customs, and in a professed attach, 
ment to the gospel ; and their example is followed by multitudes of 
&eir subjects. The mission in its several departments is prosperous. 
There are above 400 native members in the several churches, 960 
schools and 50,000 pupils. 

The Pelew Islands, 18 in number, are remarkable for a fine climate 
and fruitful soil, and for the chastity and hospitable disposition of the 
inhabitants. They have plenty of yams, bread fruit and cocoa, and 
often afford refreshments to ships sailing in these seas. 

The Caroline isles are numerous, with a favorable climate and soil, 
and a large population, of whom it is stated that they are destitute of 
temples and idols, and every appearance of religion, or forms of wor- 
ship. 

The Ladrones, or Isles of Robbers, are so named, in indication of 
the predatory or piratical character of the people who inhabit them. 
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Their boats are constructed with peculiar skill, and will sail with 
great rapidity. 

The Navigator's Islands are a cluster of ten, situated south of the 
equator, and are distinguished for their fertility and for the abundance 
of nutritious fruits, plants, and roots, which they produce spontaneous, 
ly. The people have need of little or no labour for subsistence ; yet 
they are said to be ingenious and industrious in certain manufactures, 
and are also remarkable for tallness of stature, personal strength,* and 
ferocity of character. 

The Friendly Isles, including the Fejee, amount to the number of 
150. They were so named by Captain ( ook on account of their appa- 
rent gentleness and friendliness of disposition. But subsequent naviga- 
tors have concluded that the contrary is their true character, and that 
they are really notorious for their savageness and cruelty. They cul- 
tivate and feed upon yams, plantains, and cocoa-nuts. The population 
is estimated at 200,000. Tongataboo, the largest of this group, is 60 
miles in circuit, and bears sway over the neighboring isles. The peo- 
ple are not only cannibals, but addicted to the practice of offering hu- 
man victims in their idolatrous worship. 

Of the Society Islands there are about sixty, of which the largest 
and most celebrated is Otaheite or Tahiti. The climate is healthful 
and the soil rich in the productions common in Polynesia. The natives 
are interesting in their persons, and mild, affable and agreeable in their 
manners. "Within twenty years past, the happy influence of the Gos- 
pel, in enlightening and improving the human mind, has been signally 
illustrated among the inhabitants of these isles. In the year 1796, a 
number of Christian missionaries from London arrived here, whose 
labors for several years were attende4 with peculiar difficulties and 
dangers, but which eventually, through the smiles of Heaven, have 
been crowned with almost unexampled success, and have led to a gene- 
ral renunciation of idolatry and reformation of morals in the principal 
islands, and to the establishment of numerous Christian churches and 
schools, which are as regularly and fully attended as in almost any 
enlightened country. 

QUESTIONS 

What does the name Polynesia denote ? In what parts of the Pacific ocean are 
the islands of Polynesia situated ? Which of them are north of the equator 1 Which 
on the south 1 Which group is farthest west 1 Which farthest east ? How nu- 
merous are the Sandwich isles and what is their extent and latitude t Which is 
the largest of them and how large t What mountains and volcano in Hawaii and 
how described 1 What of the climate, soil and productions of the Sandwich isles ? 
What precious kind of wood abounds here ? By what are these islands frequented? 
What is said of the natives and their pursuits 1 In what respects are they rising as 
a people? When was the American mission establisbd here ? What is its present 
condition ? In what part of Polynesia are the Pelew islands ? What their num- 
ber, climate, soil, and the description of the people ? Where are the Carolines, and 
what is said of thHr climate, soil and inhabitants ? Where are the Ladrones and 
how described ? Where are the Navigator's islands? How many are they ? For 
what distinguished ? What is the description nf the people 1 How far south of th» 
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aqioafor ar* tiM FilaMlljr Mm f Row muy are they 1 Who lint dfMOTared aai 
Buned them 1 Which is the largest of this group 1 What is said of the peopk of 
Tongataboo 1 Which way from the Friendly, are the Society iaiande 1 How asty 
are they and which the moat noted 1 How are the climate and soil, and what the 
character of tlie people 1 Wlien did the I^ndon missionaries arrive here ? Haft 
Chelr azertloiM in these islands been wonderftilly succeeded 1 



ASTRONOMICAL REMARKS. 

, i ABtronoray it the science which treats of the heavenly bodiea. It was ori- 

juji ^nally cultivated by the nations of the East ; particularly by the Chinese, 

:• iiindoos, Chaldeans and Egyptians. As the shepherds on the beautiful plains 

-' of £gypt and Babylon were in the fields keeping watch over their flocKs by 

night, they were led to contemplate the stars and to divide them iruclusters or 

constellations, to which they gave the names of gods or of certain animals, or 

€5arthly objects, which they were supposed to resemble. 

The true system of Astronomy, so far as it relates to the sun and planets, is 
often called the Pythagorean and also the Copernican system, from Pythago- 
ras, an ancient Greek philsoopher, and from Copernicus, a native of Poland, of 
ivhom the latter published his system in 1590. This is likewise denominated 
the Solar System because it represents the sun as the great centre, round 
w^hich the earth and the other planets regularly move, and from which they 
receive their light and heat. 

The planets are opaque spherical bodies, of very different magnitudes, re- 
volving round the sun, at different distances, in circles called Orbits,and at the 
«ame time rotating or rolling like a wheel, each on its own axis. There are 
eleven primary planets, viz., Mercury, Venus, Earth, Mars, Vista, Juno, Ceres, 
Pallas, Jupiier, Saturn and Herschel. Besides these there are 18 secondary 
planets or moons, which revolve round their respective primaries. The Earth 
has one moon or satelitc, Jupiter has 4, Saturn 7, and Herschel 6. Comets 
ahio-are included in our Solar System. 

The following figure represents the Solar System, and the revolutions of 
these several bodies belonging to it : — 




NoTK.^-The small circles round the Earth, Jupiter, Saturn ind Herschel, 
lepresent the Orbits of their moons. 
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QUESTIONS. 
What ifl Astronomyt What nations anciently paid the moat attention toltl What 
fR the true tyitem of Attronoray often called ? VVhy is it called the Solar sysiea! 
What are the planets 1 What are the circles called in which they move 1 Doeseack 
of them roll round its axis, as well as revolve round the sun 1 What are the numbet 
and names of the primary planets 1 What of the secondary planets or moons 1 Hov 
many moons or satelites has the earth ? How many has Jupiter ? How many im 
Saturn and Herschel 1 

ASTRONOMICAL TABLE. 
In the following table are exhibited the diameters of the several planets, their dis- 
tances from the sun, the times in which their revolutions are performed, andtlieir 
hourly motions in their orbits : — 
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Diameter in 
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frm. the Dav. or rota- 


Vrs. or revo 


Hourlif mo- 


PlauHg. 


miles. 
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the sun. 
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Earth 
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Jupiter 
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Saturn 
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Varieties of the Seasons. 
VARIETIES OF THE SEASONS— PIFFERENCE LV THE LENGTH 

OF DAY AND NIGHT, &c. 
As the diameter of the earth^s orbit is so small, compared with the distance 
of the stars, the poles of the earth are considered as being invariably directed 
toward the same points in the heavens, during the whole annual revolution: 
the north pole being always pointed very nearly to the north star. And if the 
axis of the earth were upright, or perpendicular, to the plane of its orbit, thew 
would be little or no change in the seasons, and no difference in the length of 
the days and nights. The sun, in that case, would always shine directly on 
the equator, andf exactly up to each pole, illuminating the northern aixl aonth- 
€rn hemispheres equally, and making the day and night each twelve hou» 
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l-ong in all parU of the globe. But this is not the real positien of the earth. 
Its axis, instead of being perpendicular, is inclined or slanting to the plane of 
its orbit, through the whole of the year. So that frum the 20th of March to 
C^^he 23d September, the north pole is turned toward the sun ; the sun shines 
l>eyond it, and enlightens more than half of the northern hemisphere, producing 
the warmth of spring and summer, and making the days longer than the nights . 
On the contrary, during the same months, the south pole is tamed Jrom 
the sun, the southern hemisphere is more than half benighted, and its inhab- 
itants have longer nights than days. But from the 23d of September to the 
20th of March, when the earth is on the opposite side of its orbit, the reverse 
is true. The south pole is turned toward the sun, and the southern half of 
the globe has the greater portion of light and heat ; while at the same time, 
the north pole is in perpetual obsourily, and the northern hemisphere has a 
greater share of darkness and cold in different degrees. 

At the time of the equinoxes, in March and September, when the sun cross- 
es the equator, the globe is as it were sideways to the sun, neither pole being 
turned toward him, and neither hemisphere being enlightened more than the 
other, but both in an equal degree, so that the days and nights are then, every 
^'here, of the same length, being 12 hours each. From March to June, when 
the sun is advancing toward the tropic of Cancer, the length of the day and 
the d^ree of heat increase in the northern half of the globe and diminish in 
the southern. And the contrary is true when he is apparently declining to- 
•WBid the southern tropic, between September and December. 

The difference in the length of day and night also varies with the latitude 
of places. At the equator the night is, at all seasons, twelve hours long, and 
equal to the day ; a circumstance which tends greatly to abate the heat of the 
equatorial r^ons. As we proceed from the equator toward either pole, the 
difference in length, between the days and nights, becomes greater, (see the 
chart.) At 8^ 30' of north latitude, the longest day is 12i hours long. In la- 
titude I60 30' the longest day is 13 hours in length. In latitude 30^ 30^, 14 
hours. In about latitude 41°, 15 hours. In about latitude 49°, 16 hours. In 
latitude 54° 30^, 17 houn. In latitude 59°, 18 hours. In latitude 63° 40^, 
20 hours. At the arctic circle, the longest day, June 22d, is 24 hours. In 
about latitude 67° 3CK it is one month. In latitude 70°, two months long. 
In latitude 73°, three months. In 78°, four months. In 84°, five months ; 
and at the north pole the day continues six months, commencing in March, 
when the sun rises there, and shines without intermission until September, 
when it sets, and remains beneath the horizon the rest of the year. In the 
same months, and in the same proportion, the length of the night increases in 
the opposite or southern hemisphere ; so that at the south pole the night pre- 
vails six months from March to September, when it rises to set no more during 
a similar period. 

The equatorial or torrid regions of the earth, are generally the warmest, 
because the sun shines upon them more directly and powerfully ; while the 
temperate regions and those nearer the poles, are comparatively cooler, because 
the sun in general meets them with more oblique and feeble rays. There is, 
however, but little difference between the warmest weather in the temperate 
xone, and that in the torrid, because the greater length of a summer's day in 
the former, tends to increase the degree of heat ; and the long nights near the 
equator have a contrary tendency. 

All parts of the globe are, in the course of the year, favored with equal por- 
tbns of day light. For the whole amount of day time, in any country, is 
six months every year. 

QUESTIONS. 
Are the poles of the earth always directed toward the same points in the heavens t 
Nsar to what star does the north pole poiat 1 Is the axis of the earth perpendlsular 
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to the |ilaB« of iu orbit, or is It ratber inclined or slanting 1 Wliieh pole is tuned 
toward the sun between March and Sept. 1 Does the sun then shine on more tbai 
half of the northern hemisphere and make the days longer than the nighu 1 Whick 
pole is turned toward the sun in our winter months, from September to March 1 If 
the southern hproisphere then more enlightened than the northern 1 Are the days 
and nights equal at the time of the equinoxes in March and September t How long 
is the day and the night at the equator ? Does the difference between tbe length of 
the days and nights increase as you go from the equator toward either pole 1 Is 
•bout what latitude is the longest day 15 hours ? At what circle, or in what lad 
tude, is the longest day 34 hours ? In what part of the globe is the day, in summer. 
bLz months in length 1 Is the south pole, for six months, benighted in the mean time ! 
Is the north polo, in its turn, involved in darkness during the wintry half of tbe 
▼earl What makes the torrid regions generally tbe warmest through the year! 
What makes the more northern or southern regions, tow ard the poles, comparative- 
ly cooler 1 Do all parts of the globe, on tbe whole, have an equal share of day light ! 

DIFFERENCE OF TIME. 

Day and night are occasioned by the rotation of the earth round its axis 
once in twenty-four hours ; its several sides being thus successively present^ 
•d to the light of the sun. And is the earth daily rolls from west to east, it 
is evident that the eastern parts of the globe must meet the sun*s rays earlier 
than the more western parts. Accordingly, the sun rises upon Asia sooner 
than upon Europe, and upon Europe and Africa sooner than upon America. 
The people of the eastern continent have sun rise, and noon, and aun set, 
nuch before the inhabitants of the western. This difference of time amounts 
to one hour for every fifteen degrees of longitude ; because so many d^peei 
of the earth's surface is moved round every hour: fifteen being the 24th part 
of 360, which is the number of degrees in its whde circumference. Conse- 
fluently, any place situated 15 degrees east from us, must have sun rise, noon, 
occ., an hour earlier, and any place lyuig 15 degrees west, must have sun rise 
and noon an hour later than the place where we reside. 

If the difference of longitude between any two places be 90 degrees, the 
difference of time will be two hours, and so in the same proportion for any 
number of degrees up to 180. The difference of longitude between London 
and Boston, is between 71 and 72 degrees; of course the difference of time, 
at the two places, is between four and five hours ; and as London is eastvrard 
from Boston, the time of day must be earlier or more forward at London, so 
that it is noon there, when it is no more than about 15 minutes past seven in the 
morning at Boston. If the difference of longitude l>etween two places be 180 
degrees, or, which is the same thing, if they be situated on opposite sides of 
the globe on the same parallel, their difference of time is 12 hours, so that when 
it is noon in the one place it is midnight in the opposite. When the sun, in 
March and September, is setting in Nankin in China, it is about sun rise at 
the Bennuda islands, 180 degrees distant. 

All places lying on the same meridian, whether in north or south latitude, 
have noon at the same moment, and all their hours correspond ; though tbey 
may have opposite seasons. And all places lying on the same parallel of la- 
titude may have a very different reckoning of their hours, though their daya 
are of the same length, and their seasons are similar. 

aUESTIONS. 

By what are day and night occasioned 1 Does the earth, in its daily revolution, 
turn from east to.west or from west to east ? Do the hours of day therefore, com- 
mence sooner in the eastern parts of the world ? What does this difference of time 
amount to in every 15 degrees of longitude ? If a place be 15 degrees east from u«, 
does it have sun rise and noon an hour before us ? If a place be 15 degrees west 
from this, what is the fact in that case 1 What difference of time would 30 degrea 
of longitude make? What difference would 60 degrees make ? What diflference 
would IBO degre<>s occasion 1 What o'clock is it at Boston when it is noon at Lon- 
don 1 What time of the day Is it at tbe Bermudas when tbe sun is rising at Nanlcin ! 
What is the difference of longitude between those two places 1 Do all places on the 
same meridian have correspondent hours of day 1 Do all places on the same 

"^Uel of latitude have days of the same length ? 
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